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B 


Tbe  Grateful  Sbryant.]  This  comedy  was  licensed  by 
he  Master  of  the  Revels,  on  Norember  3, 1629,  under  the  title 
of  the  Faithful  Servant ;  and  given  to  the  press  in  the  following 
year:  it  was  again  printed  in  1637>  and,  I  believe,  a  third  time 
In  1655.  The  original  title  is :  The  Grateful  Servant,  a  Comedie. 
Am  it  icas  lately  presented  with  good  applatue  in  the  private  Hotue 
in  Drury  Lane,  By  her  Majesties  Servants;  with  the  motto : 


Usque  ego*postera 


Crescam  laude  recens. 


It  was  ushered  in  to  the  public  by  eleven  commendatory 
pieces  of  poetry,  by  Randolph,  Blassinger,  Stapylton,  and  others ; 
these  have  been  already  given. 


TO  THB 


RIGHT  honourable; 
FRANCIS,  EARL  OF  RUTLAND, 

Sfc. 


Mt  most  honoured  Lord^ 

"HEN  the  age  declinethfrom  her  primitive  virtue^  and 
the  silken  wits  of  the  time,  (that  I  mav  borrow  from  our 
acknowledged  master ,  learned  Jos  son  'J  disgracing  nature, 
and  harmonious  poesy,  are  transported  with  many  iUi^ 
terate  and  prodigious  births,  it  is  not  safe  to  appear  with* 
cut  protection.  Among  all  the  names  of  honour,  this 
comedy  oweth  most  gratitude  to  your  Lordship,  whose 
dear  testimony  to  me  was  above  a  theatre,  and  I  applaud 
the  dexterity  of  my  fate,  that  hath  so  well  prepared  a 
Dedication,  whither  my  only  ambition  would  direct  it.  I 
am  not  pale  to  think  it  is  now  exposed  to  your  deliberate 
censure ;  far  'tis  my  security,  that  I  have  studied  your 

'  OUT  acknowledged  master,  learned  Jonson,]  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  Shirley  always  speaks  of  Jonson,  whom  ht 
honoured  as  a  father^  and  revered  as  a  master.  The  person  to 
whom  this  is  addressed  was,  I  believe,  the  son  of  Roger,  fifth 
earl  of  Rutland,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  Philip  Sidney. 
This  distinguished  lady  was  the  friend  and  patroness  of  Jonson, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  cherished  client  of  all  the  branches 
of  her  father's  family ;  so  that  the  young  earl  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  his  worth. 

B2 


hordship^s  candour^  and  know  you  imitate  the  divine 
nature^  which  is  merciful  above  offence*  Go  on,  great 
Lord,  and  be  the  volume  of  our  English  honour y  in  wham, 
while  others,  invited  by  their  birth,  and  quickened  with 
ambitious  emulatioti,  read  and  study  their  principles,  let 
me  he  made  happy  enough  to  admire  and  devote  myself. 

Your  Lordship*s  most  humble  creature, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


The  reason  why  my  play  cometh  forth  ushered  by 
90  many  lines,  was  (he  free  vote  of  my  friends, 
whom  t could  not  with  civi'ity  refuse~  I  dare  not 
own  their  character  of  myself,  or  play,  but  I  must 
Join  with  them  that  have  written,  to  do  the  come- 
dians justice,  amongst  -whom,  some  are  held  compa^ 
rable  with  the  best  that  are,  and  have  been  in  Hie 
world,  and  the  most  of  them  deserving  a  name  in 
titejile  of  those  that  are  eminent  for  graceful  and 
waaffeeted  action.  Thus  much,  reader,  I  thought 
meet  to  declare  in  this  place,  and  if  thou  beest  inge- 
nuous, thou  wilt  accuse  with  me,  their  bold  severity, 
who,  for  the  offence  of  being  modest,  and  notjust~ 
ting  with  others  for  the  wall,  have  7nost  injuriously 
thrust  MO  many  actors  into  the  kennel — note — 

Panduntur  portse,  juvat  ire. — 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Duke  of  Savoy,  lover  o/*  Leonora,  and  (in  her  sufh- 

posed  loss)  o/*Cleona. 
Lodwick,  his  brother,  wild  and  lascivious. 
Foscari,  a  noble  count,  and  lover  o/*Cleona. 
Grimundo,  a  lord,  and  once  governor  to  Lodwick 
Soranzo,    1 

Giotto,       >  noblemen  of  Savoy. 
Fabrichio,  J 

Piero,  companion  o/*  Lodwick. 
Jacomo,  a  foolish  ambitious  steward  to  Cleona. 
Valentio,  a  religious  man. 
Abbot. 
Gentlemen. 
Servants. 

Leonora,  the  princess  of  Miian^  but  disguised  as  a 
page  to  Foscari,  and  called  Dalciao. 

Asteila,  a  virtuous  lady,  wife  to  Lodwick,  btU 
neglected. 

Belinda,  wife  to  Grimundo. 

Cleona,  Foscari's  mistress. 

Ladies. 

NymphSy  SylvanuSy  and  Satyrs. 

SCENE,  the  Capital  of  Savoy. 


THE 


GRATEFUL  SERVANT. 


ACT  I.   SCENE  I. 

A  Room  m  the  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Soranzo  and  Giotto. 

CHot  The  dake  is  moved. 

Sor.  The  news  displeas'd  him  much. 

Oiot.  And  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
Engage  so  great  affection  to  the  daughter 
Of  Milan ;  he  ne'er  saw  her. 

Sor.  Fame  doth  paint 
Great  beauties,  and  her  picture  (by  which  princes 
Court  one  another)  may  beget  a  flame 
In  him,  to  raise  this  passion. 

Oiot.  Trust  a  pencil  I 
I  like  not  that  state  -wooing :  see,  his  brother 
Has  left  him. — 

Enter  Lodwick. 

Pray,  my  lord,  how  is  it  with 
His  highness  t 

hod.  Somewhat  calmer ;  love,  I  think. 
Will  kill  neither  of  us :  although  I  be 
No  stoic,  yet  I  thank  my  stars  I  have 
A  power  o'er  my  affection ;  if  he'll  not 
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Tame  his,  let  it  [e'en]  melt  him  into  sonnets, 
He  will  prove  the  raore  loving  prince  to  you. 
Get  in  again,  and  make  wise  speeches  to  him, 
There  is  Aristotle's  ghost  still  vrith  him. 
My  philosophical  governor  that  was  : 
He  wants  but  you  two,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
To  see  what  folly  'tis  to  love  a  woman 
With  that  wicked  resolution  to  marry  her. 
Though  he  be  my  elder  brother,  and  a  duke, 
I  have  more  wit :  when  there's  a  dearth  of  women, 
I  may  turn  fool,  and  place  one  of  their  sex 
Nearer  my  heart ;  farewell,  commend  me  to 
My  brother,  and  the  council-table.  [£xt'(. 

Sor.  Still 
The  same  wild  prince  ;  there  needs  no  character 
Where  he  is,  to  express  him. 

Giot.  He  said  truth  ; 
1  doubt  there  is  no  room  for  one,  whom  he 
Should  place  in's  heart,  and  honour. 

Sor.  His  own  lady  ; 
All  pity  her  misfortune,  both  were  too 
Unripe  for  hymen  ;  'twas  the  old  duke's  act, 
And  in  such  marriages  hearts  seldom  meet 
When  they  grow  older. 

Giot.  Wherefore  would  the  duke 
Marry  his  young  son  first  ? 

Sor.  The  walk  of  priuces, 
To  make  provision  betinnes  for  them, 
They  can  bequeath  small  legacy  ;  knowing  the  heir 
Carries  both  state  and  fortune  for  himself: 
His  fate's  before  him  ; — here  comes  Grimundo. 

Enter  Grimundo. 

Orim,   The  duke  is  re-collected;*  where's  the 
prince  ? 

•    TTit  duke  V  re-collected,]    i.  e.  he  hat  recovered  hta  tran- 
quillily,  and  his  Bpirits. 
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Sar.  Gone. — 
I  would  he  were  return'd  once  to  himself. 

CHot.  He  has  too  soon  forgot  your  precepts. 

jSS^t.  Your  example  might  still  be  a  lecture. 

Orim.  I  did  not 
Deceive  the  old  duke's  trust  while  I  had  power 
To  maua^e  him,  he's  now  past  my  tuition ; 
But  to  the  duke — 

Is  it  not  strange,  my  lord,  that  the  young  lady 
Of  Milan  should  be  forced  to  marry  novf ,  with 
Her  uncle  ? 

GHot  They're  unequal. 

Sar.  'Tis  unlawful. 

Orim.  'Tis  a  trifle  ;  reasons  of  state  they  mste 
against  us,  lest  their  dukedom,  by  this  mateh,  be 
subject  unto  Savoy ;  for  the  scruple  of  religion, 
they  are  in  hope  that  a  dispensation  may  be  pro- 
cured to  quit  exceptions,  and  by  this  means  they 
shall  preserve  their  principalitv  in  the  name  and 
blood,  so  reports  Fabrichio,  whom  the  duke  em- 
ployed for  treaty : — how  now  ? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  The  duke  calls  for  you,  my  lords. 
Oiot.  We  attend. — 
Ha !  he  is  coming  forth. 

Enter  Duke  and  Fabrichio. 

Sor.  His  looks  are  cheerful. 

Duke.  Fabrichio. 

Fab.  My  lord. 

Duke.  We  will  to  tennis. 

Fab.  What  your  grace  pleases. 

Duke.  Grimundo, 
Because  you  take  no  pleasure  in  such  pastimes, 
Your  contemplation  may  busy  itself  with  that  book. 

[^Uives  him  a  miniature. 

Orim.  Book,  my  lord !  it  ii 
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Duke.  Leonora's  picture;  a  fair  table-book  : 
You  may,  without  offence  to  your  young  wife. 
Look  on  a  picture. 

I  have  perused  it ;  let  me  scc't  no  more. 
Milan  and  we  are  parted  ;  our  breast  wears 
Again  his  natural  temper  :    allow  me,  pray. 
The  excuse  of  common  frailty,  to  be  moved 
At  strangeness  of  this  news. 

Oiot.  Your  highness  said, 
You  would  to  tennis. 

Duke.  And  'tis  time  enough  ; 
We  have  the  day  before  us. — Some  prince,  Gri- 

mundo, 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  would  have  been  angry, 
Angry  indeed,  thrown  off  cold  language,  and 
Cail'a  it  a  high  and  toud  affront,  whose  stirring 
Imagination  would  have  waken'd  death  ; 
And  by  a  miserable  war,  have  taught 
Repentance  to  a  pair  of  flourishing  slates  : 
Such  things  there  have  been. 

Sor.  But  your  grace  is  wise — 

Duke.  Nay,  do  not  flatter,  now  ;  I  do  not  court 
Your  praise  so  much,  I  speak  but  what  our  stories  ' 
Mention,  if  they  abuse  not  soft  posterity  : 
I  was  not  come  to  tell  you,  what  ray  thoughts, 
With  a  strong  murmur,  prompt  me  to. 

Grim.  We  hope — 

Duke.  You  fear,  and  do  not  know  me  yet;  my 
actions 
Shall  clear  your  jealousy,  I'm  reconciled 
At  home,  and  while  I  cherish  a  peace  here, 
Abroad  I  must  continue  it ;  there  arc 
More  ladies  in  the  world  ? 

Fab.  Most  true,  my  lord. 

Duke.    And  aa  attractive,  great,  and  glorious 
women,  , 

Are  there  not,  ha  f 

Sor.  Plenty,  my  lord,  in  the  world. 
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Duke.  Ill  Ihe  world  I  within  the  confines  of  our 
diikcdoni 
In  Savoy,  arc  there  not  'i 

Grim.  In  Savoy,  too, 
Many  choice  beauties  ;  but  your  birth,  my  lord — 

Duke.  Wat)  but  an  honour  purchas'd  by  another, 
It  might  have  been  thy  chance. 

Grim.  My  father  was 
No  duke. 

Duke.    Twas  not  thy  fault,  nor  is  it  my  virtue, 
That  I  was  born  when  the  fresh  sun  was  rising, 
So  came  with  greater  shadow  into  life, 
Than  thou,  or  lie. 

Grim,  But,  royal  sir,  be  pleas 'd — 

Duke.  No  more,  we  are  not  ignorant,  you  may 
Take  awa^p  this  distinction,  and  allege. 
In  your  grave  wisdoms,  specious  arguments 
For  our  alliance  with  some  foreign  prince  ; 
But  we  have  weigh'd  this  promising  circumstauce, 
And  lind  it  only  a  device,  that  may 
Serve  time,  and  some  dark  ends,  a  mere  state  trick, 
To  disguise  hatred,  and  is  empty  of 
Those  benefits  it  seems  to  bring  along  : 
Give  me  a  lady  born  in  my  obedience, 
Whose  disposition  will  not  engage 
A  search  into  the  nature  of  her  climate, 
Or  make  a  scrutiny  into  Ihe  stars  : 
Whose  language  is  mine  owd,  and  will  not  need 
A  smooth  interpreter  ;  whose  virtue  is 
Above  all  titles,  though  her  birth  or  fortune 
Be  a  degree  beneath  us,  such  a  wife 
Were  worth  a  thousand  far-fetch'd   brides,  that 

have 
More  state,  and  less  devotion. 

Fab.  If  your  highness — 

Duke.  Come,  you  shall  know  our  purpose ;  in 
the  last 
We  obey'd  your  directions,  not  without 
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Our  free  and  firm  allowance  of  the  lady, 
Whom  we'll  forget ;  it  will  become  your  duties 
Follow  us  now  :  we  have  not  been  unthrifty 
In  our  affections,  and  that  Milan  may 
Know  Savoy  can  neglect  a  Milanese, 
And  that  we  need  not  borrow  a  delight, 
Here  we  are  fix'd  to  marry. 

Qrim.  We  are  subjects, 
And  ^hall  solicit  heaven  you  may  find  one 
Worthy  your  great  acceptance. 

Duke.   We  are  confident ; 
And,  to  put  off  the  cloud  we  walk  in,  know. 
We  are  resolved  to  place  all  love  and  honour 
Upon  Cleona : 

Nor  is't  a  new  affection,  we  but  cherish 
Some  seeds,  which  heretofore  her  virtue  had 
Scatter'd  upon  our  heart. 

Grim.  We  cannot  be 
Ambitious  of  a  lady,  in  yonr  own 
Dominion,  to  whom  we  shall  more  willingly 
Prostrate  our  duties. 

Sor.  She's  a  lady  of 
A  flowing  sweetness,  and  the  living  virtue 
Of  many  noble  ancestors. 

Giot.  In  whom 
Their  fortunes  meet,  as  their  prophetic  souls 
Had  taught  them  thrifty  providence,  for  this 
Great  honour  you  intend  her. 

Duke.   We  are  pleas'd. 
And  thank  your  general  vote. 

You  then  shall  straight  prepare  our  visit,  bear  our  ^ 
Princely  respects,  and  say  we  shall  take  pleasure 
To  be  her  guest  to-day  :  nay,  lose  no  time. 
We  shall  the  sooner  quit  the  memory 
Of  Leonora's  image. 
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Enter  Lodwick. 

Sor.  The  prince  your  brother,  sir. 

Duke.    Withdraw,   but   be  not   at  too  mneh 
distance. —  ['^^  retire. 

Lodwick,  you're  welcome. 

Lad.  I  shall  know  that  by  my  success  ;  I  want 
A  thousand  crowns. 

Duke.  A  thousand  crowns !  for  what  use  ? 

Lod.  Why,  will  these  foolish  questions  ne'er  be 
left? 
Is't  not  suflScient  I  would  borrow  them, 
But  you  must  still  capitulate  with  me  ? 
I  would  put  them  to  that  use  they  were  ordain'd  for. 
You  might  as  well  have  ask'd  me,  when  I  meant 
To  pay  you  again. 

Duke^  That  to  some  other  men 
Might  have  been  necessary. 

Lod.  An  you  will  not 
Do  that,  I  have  another  easy  suit  to  you* 

Duke.  Whatis't? 

Lod.  A  thin^  of  nothing ;  I  would  intreat  you 
To  part  with  this  same  transitory  honour, 
This  trifle  call'd  a  dukedom,  and  retire, 
Like  a  good  christian  brother,  into  some 
Religious  house  ;  it  would  be  a  great  ease  to  you. 
And  comfort  to  your  friends,  especially 
To  me,  that  would  not  trouble  you  with  the  noise 
Of  money  thus,  an  I  could  help  it. 

Duke.  'Tis  a  kind  and  honest  motion,  one  of 
charity. 
Mere  charity,  so  I  must  needs  accept  it. — 
rU  only  marry,  and  get  a  boy,  or  two, 
To  govern  this  poor  trilfle  ;  for  I  am  bound. 
In  duty,  to  provide  for  my  succession. 

Lod.  What  do  you  make  of  me  ?  cannot  I  serve  ? 
Duke.  You  that  propound  a  benefit  for  my  soul, 
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Will  not  neglect  your  own,  I  know  :  we'll  both 
Turn  friars  logethcr? 

tiod.  And  be  lousy? 

Duke.  Any  thing. 

Lod.  I  shall  not  have  a  thousand  crowns  1 

Duke.  Thoushalt. 

Lod.  Then  be  a  duke  still  ;  come,  let's  love, 
and  be 
Fine  princes  :  an  thou  hadst  but  two  or  three 
Of  my  conditions,  by  this  hand  I  would  not 
Care  an  thou  wert  immortal,  so  I  mii^ht 
Live  with  thee,  and  enjoy  this  world's  felicity. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  put  me  in  tune;  how  shall'fl  be 
very  merry 
Now  in  the  instant  1 

Lod.  Merry? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Lod.  Merry  indeed  ? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Lod.  Follow  me, 
I'll  bring  you  lo  a  lady. 

Duke.  To  a  whore. 

Lod.  That  is  a  little  the  coarser  name. 

Duke.  And  can  you  play  the  pander  for  me? 

Lod.  A  toy,  a  toy. 
What  can  a  man  do  less  for  any  brother? 
The  ordinary  complement  now-a-days,'  with  great 

ones. 
We  prostitute  our  sisters  with  less  scruple  i 

Thau  eating  flesh  on  vigils  ;  'tis  out  of  fashion 
To  trust  a  servant  with  our  private  sins  ; 
The  greater  tie  of  blood,  the  greater  faith. 
And  therefore  parents  have  been  held  of  late 
The  safest  wheels  on  which  the  children's  lust 
Hath  hurried  into  act,  with  supple  greatuess. 

*  The  ordinary  coaipleinent  now-a  dat/i,  &C-]  i.  e.  ftccom- 
pliaiuaent. 
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Nature  doth  wear  a  virtuow  charm,  and  will 
Do  more  in  soft  compassion  to  the  sin, 
Than  gold,  or  swelling  promises. 

Duke.  O,  Lodwick ! 
These  things  do  carry  horror ;'— he  is  lost, 
I  fear ;  [cMde.'\ — ^No,  I  have  thought  of  something 

else; 
Tou  shall  with  me  to  a  lady. 

Lod.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  Unto  my  mistress. 

Lod.  Your  mistress !  who  is  that  ? 

Duke.  The  fair  Cleona. 

Liod.  She  is  honest. 

Duke.  Yes,  were  she  otherwise, 
She  were  not  worth  my  visit ; 
Not  to  lose  circumstance,  I  love  her. 

Lod.  How? 

Duke.  Honestly. 

Lod.  You  do  not  mean  to  marry  her  ? 

Duke.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  she  refuse 
To  be  a  duchess. 

Lod.  On  my  conscience. 
You  are  in  earnest ! 

Duke.  As  I  hope  to  thrive 
In  [my]  desires;  come,  you  shall  bear  me  company, 
And  witness  how  I  woo  her. 

Lod.  1  commend 
Your  nimble  resolution  :  then  a  wife 
Must  be  had  somewhere?  would  you  had  mine,  to 

cool 
Your  appetite !  take  your  own  course,  I  can 
But  pray  for  you  ;  the  thousand  crowns — 

Duke.  Upon  condition,  you  will  not  refuse 
T*  accompany-— 

Lod.  Your  caroch  quickly — stay — 
Now  I  think  better  on't,  my  wife  lives  with  her, 
They  are  companions,  I  had  forgot  that  ? 

1/uke.  She'll  take  it  kindly. 
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Lod.  It  were  enough  to  put  her 
Into  conceit,  I  come  in  love  to  her  ; 
My  constitution  ^vill  not  bear  it. 

Duke.  What: 
Not  see  her  ?  _ 

Lod.  Yet  a  thousand  crowns — God  be  wi'ye — *m 
Commend  *  me  to  my  wife.  [^EMt. 

[Grimundo  am/  the  rest  come  forward . 

Duke.  You  hear  [him],  gentlemen  ? 

Grim.  With  grief,  my  lord,  and  wonder  at  your 
suflferance. 

Duke.  He  is  our  brother  ;  we  are  confident, 
Though  he  be  wild,  he  loves  us  :  'twill  become  us 
To  pray,  and  leave  him  to  a  miracle,  * — 
But  to  our  own  affair  : 
Love,  and  thy  golden  arrow,*  we  shall  try 
How  you'll  decide  our  second  destiny.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE   U. 

Foscari's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Foscari  mtha  Utter. 

Fv$.  A  kiss,  and  then  'lis  seal'd  !  this  she  would 
know 
Better  than  the  impression,  which  I  made 
With  the  rude  signet ;  'tis  the  same  she  left 
Upon  my  lip,  when  I  departed  from  her, 
And  I  have  kept  it  warm  still  with  my  breath. 
That  in  my  prayers  have  meotion'd  her. — 

'  Commetiif]    Old  copy  reads,  "  condemn." 

•  Jnd  Uave  him  to  a  miracle. — ]  To  the  o[icratioa  of  divine 
goodness  :  all  liiuiian  nieoDs  being  foimd  ineSectual  to  convince 
him  of  his  errors. 

'  Love,  attd  thy  golden  arrow,']  Sec  Musinger,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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Enter  Dulcino. 

Dul.  My  lord ! 

Fos.  Dulcino,  welcome  ;  thou  art  soon  retuni*d  : 
How  dost  thou  like  the  city  ? 

DuL  'Tis  a  heap 
Of  haudsome  builaing. 

Fos.  And  how  the  people  ? 

Dui  My  conversation  nath  not  age  enough 
To  speak  of  them,  more  than  they  promise  well^ 
In  their  aspect ;  but  I  have  argument 
£nough  in  you,  my  lord,  to  fortify 
Opinion  they  are  kind,  and  hospitable 
To  strangers. 

Fas.  Thy  indulgence  to  my  wound, 
Which  owes  a  cure  unto  thy  pretty  surgeiy, 
Hath  made  thee  too  much  prisoner  to  my  chamber ; 
But  we  shall  walk  abroad. 

Dul.  It  was  my  duty. 
Since  you  received  it  in  my  cause  ;  and  could 
My  blood  have  wrought  it  sooner,  it  had  been 
Your  balmy  fountain. 

Fos.  Noble  youth,  I  thank  thee. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

.How  now,  didst  speak  with  him  ? 
''  Ser.  I  had  the  happiness,  my  lord,  to  meet  him 
Waiting  upon  the  duke  abroad  ;  he  bad  me 
Make  haste  with  the  remembrance  of  his  service  : 
He'll  bring  his  own  joys  with  him  instantly. 
To  welcome  your  return. 

Fos.  Didst  thou  request 
His  secrecy  ? 

Ser.  I  did  ;  he  promised  silence.  [Exiti 

Fos.  So,  I'll  expect  him. — ^Thou  art  sad,  Dulcino^ 
I  prophesy  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  bless 
Tne  minute  that  first  brought  us  to  acquaintance. 

Jhil.  Do  not  suspect^  my  lord,  I  am  so  wicked 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Not  to  do  that  already  ;  you  have  saved 
My  life,  and  therefore  have  deserv'd  that  duty. 
Fos.  Name  it  no  more;  I  mean  another  way. 
Dul.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  make  mc  richer 
With  any  benefit  shall  succeed  it,  though 
I  should  live  ever  with  you. 

Fog.  I  require 
Not  so  much  gratitude. 

Dul.  There  is  no  way 
Left  for  my  hope,  to  do  you  any  service 
Near  my  preserving,  but  by  adding  one 
New  favour  to  a  suit,  which  I  would  name. 

Fos.  Tome? 
I  prithee  speak,  it  must  be  something  [strange] 
I  can  deny  thee. 

Dul.  'Tis  an  humble  suit, 
You  license  my  departure. 
Fos.  Whither? 
Dul.  Any  whither. 

Fos.  Do  you  call  this  a  way  to  do  me  service  ? 
Dul.  It  is  the  readiest  I  can  study,  sir ; 
To  tarry  were  but  to  increase  my  debt. 
And  waste  your  favours:  in  my  absence,  I 
May  publish,  how  much  virtue  I  have  found 
In  Savoy,  and  make  good  unto  your  fame. 
What  I  do  owe  you  here  ;  this  shall  survive  you, 
For  !  will  speak  the  story  with  that  truth, 
And  strength  of  passion,  it  shall  do  you  hononr. 
And  dwell  upon  your  name,  sweeter  than  myrrh, 
When  we  are  both  dead  f 

Fos.  Thou  hast  art  to  move 
In  all  things,  but  in  this  ;  change  tliy  desire, 
And  ril  deny  thee  nothing:  do  not  urge 
Thy  unkind  departure  ;  thou  hast  met,  perhaps. 
With  some  that  have  deceived  thee  with  a  promise, 
Won  with  thy  pretty  looks  and  presence  ;  but 
Trust  not  a  great  man,  most  of  them  dissemble  ; 
Pride,  and  court  cunniug  halb  betray'd  their  faith 
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To  a  secure  idolatry  ;  their  sou! 

Is  lighter  than  a  complement ;  take  heed, 

They'll  flatter  thy  too  young  ambition. 

Feed  tlicewith  names, and  tlicn,  like subtlechcmists, 

Having  extracted,  drawn  lUy  spirit  up, 

Laugh  they  have  made  thee  miserable. 

Ihil,  Let 
No  jealousy,  my  lord,  render  me  so 
Unhappy,  that  preferments,  or  the  flatteries 
Of  any  great  man,  hath  seduced  my  will 
To  leave  yo"  ;  by  my  life,  and  your  own  honour, 
No  man  hath  tempted  me,  nor  have  I  changed 
A  syllable  with  any. 

Fos.  Any  man  ! 
Still  I  suspect  thy  safety  ; 
And  thou  mayst  thus  deceive  me  ;  it  may  be, 
Some  wanton  lady  hath  beheld  thy  face, 
And  from  her  eyes  shot  Cupids  into  thine, 
To  abuse  thy  sight,  or  wrought  upon  thy  frailty, 
With  her  smooth  language,'  to  undo  thyself. 
Trust  not  the  innocence  of  thy  soul  too  far. 
For  though  their  bosoms  carry  whiteness,  think, 
It  is  not  snow  ;  they  dwell  in  a  hot  climate, 
The  court,  where  men  are  but  deceitful  shadows, 
The  women  walking  flames  :  what  if  this  lady 
Bestow  a  wealthy  carkanet  upon  thee, 
Another  give  thee  wardrobes,  a  third  promise 
A  chain  of  diamonds,  to  deck  thy  youth, 
Tis  but  to  buy  thy  virtue  from  thee,  and  when 
Thy  outside  thrives  upon  their  treacherous  bounty, 
Thou'lt  star\e  at  heart,  and  lust  will  leave  thy  body 
Many  unpitied  ruins  ;  thou  art  young — 

Dul.  '('here  is  no  fear,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  take 
Such  wicked  courses,  and  I  hope  you  see  not 
Any  propcnsion  in  my  youth,  to  sin 
For  pride,  or  wantonness. 

'    To  abuse  thy  sight,  -  -  -  - 

With  her  amoolh  language,']    For  thy  and  htr,  the  old  copy 
resell  tliat  and  their. 

C2 
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Fos.  Indeed  I  do  not; 
But  being,  ray  boy,  so  young  and  beautiful, 
Thou  art  ant  to  he  seduced. 

Dul   Believe  rae,  sir, 
I  will  not  serve  the  greatest  prince  on  earth 
When  I  leave  you. 

Fos.  Thou  slialt  not  serve  me,  I 
Will  make  thee  my  compnuion. 

f>ul.  No  reward, 
ThoughjustjShouldbuythefreedomlvvasbornwith, 
Much  leas  base  ends  ;  if  I  but  meet  again 
That  good  man,  who,  in  reverence  to  liis  habit, 
Tlie  thieves  let  go  before  your  happy  valour 
Came  to  my  rescue. — 

Fos.  He  that  was  your  conduct 

From  Milan,  * for  so,  if  I  remember, 

Yon  named  a  father  ;  what  could  he  advantage 
Your  fortune,  were  he  present,  more  tlian  with 
Religious  counsel  ? 

Dul.  1  did  trust  him,  sir. 
As  being  the  safest  treasurer,  with  that 
Would  make  me  welcome  [here,]  in  Savoy,  and 
I  know  he  «ill  be  faithful,  when  we  meet. 
For  his  sake,  let  me  beg  you  would  discharge 
A  worthless  servant,  that,  in  quest  of  him — 

Foa.  No  more  ;  to  cutolTall  unwelcome  motives, 
I  charge  thee,  by  thy  love,  thy  gratitude. 
Thy  liie  preserv'd,  which,  but  to  stay  thee  here, 
I  would  not  name  again,  urge  no  consent 
From  me,  to  thy  departure  ;  I  have  now 
Use  of  thy  faith,  thou  wilt  not  run  away  ; 
I  have  employment  for  thee,  such  a  one 
As  shall  not  only  pay  ray  services, 
But  leave  rae  in  arrearage  to  thy  love : 
Receive  this  letter. — ■ 

*  Hk  that  iL-as  i/oaT  conduct 

from  Milan, ]    i.  e.  your   guide,  conductor.      Some 

term  descrijitive  of  this  good  pere  was  probably  lost  ai  the  press. 
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Enter  Grimundo. 

Let  me  embrace  thee  with  a  spreading  arm. 

Orim.  I  have  dispeDs'd  with  my  attendance  on 
The  duke,  to  bid  you  welcome,  sir,  from  death ; 
Fame  so  had  cozen'd  our  belief,  but  thus 
She  has  made  you  the  more  precious. 

Fo8.  Then  1  pros  per 'd, 
If  I  mny  call  it  so,  for  I  procured 
That  rumour  to  be  spread  ;  excuse  a  minute, 
I'll  tell  thee  all  my  counsels. — I  need  not  waste 
Any  instructions  on  thee,  Dulcino, 
For  the  conveyance  of  this  paper,  let  me 
Commend  it  to  thy  care,  'tis  to  my  mistress ; 
Conceal  my  lodgings,  and  do  this  for  him 
Will  study  noble  recompense. 

Dul.  You  command  me.  [Exit 

Orim.  What  pretty  youth  is  that  ?  sure  I  have 
seen 
That  face  before. 

Fos.  Never ;  I  brought  him  first 
To  Savoy,  having  rescued '  him  from  the 
Banditti,  in  my  passage  o'er  the  confines  : 
Is't  not  a  sweet-faced  thing  ?  there  are  some  ladies 
Might  change  their  beauties  with  him. 

Urim.  And  gain  by  it. 

Fos,  Nay,  to  his  shape  he  has  as  fine  a  soul. 
Which  graceth  that  perfection. 

Ghrim.  You  have  not 
Been  long  acquainted  with  him? 

Fas.  I  have  skill 
In  physnomy :  believe  my  character, 
He's  full  of  excellent  sweetness.  y^ 


*  Having  rescued  him']  The  old  copy  reads,  "  having  brougJiiy 
him  :**  a  mistake  probably  originating  in  the  compositor's  ajii^ 
having  caught  the  word  immediately  above. 
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Grim.  You  express  him 
Passionately. 

fos.  His  virtue  will  deserve 
More  praise  ;  he  suffers,  sir,  for  love,  in  that 
He  is  a  gentleman  ;  for  never  could 
Narrow  and  earthly  minrls  be  capable 
Of  love's  impression,  or  the  injury — 
He  willingly  forsook  his  friends  and  country, 
Because  unkindly,  for  unworthy  ends, 
They  would  have  forced  him  marry  'gainst  his  heart, 
He  told  me  so  himself,  aud  it  were  sin 
Not  to  believe  him  :  but,  ooiitting  these. 
How  fares  the  best  of  ladies,  my  Cleona? 

Orim.  Your  Cleona ! 

FoK.  Mine  she  is  in  affection  ; 
She  is  not  married? 

Grim.  No. 

Foa.  She  is  in  health  ? 

Grim.  Yes. 

Fo8.  There's  something  in  thy  looks,  I  cannot 
read ; 
[Prithee  bej  thy  own  gloss,  and  make  me  know 
That  doubtful  text ;  to  whom  hath  she  given  up 
The  hope  of  my  felicity,  her  heart, 
Since  my  too  fatal  absence  ? 

Grim.  Unto  none 
Within  the  circle  of  my  knowledge. 

Fos.  Then 
I  am  renew'd  again  ;  may  thy  tongue  never 
Know  sorrow's  accent. 

Grim.  Will  you  presently 
Visit  her  *? 

Fo9.  I  have  sent  a  letter, 
To  certify  I  am  still  her  loving  servant. 

Grim.  No  matter,  we'll  be  there  before  the  boy, 

•  [Prithee  bo]  thy  own  glosa,  &c.]  Tlie  old  copy  bas  : 
"  There  is  sometbing  in  thy  looks,  1  cajuiot 
Read  by  tby  owo  glosse,  &c." 
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There  is  necessity^  if  you  knew  all : 
Come,  let's  away. 

Fo8.  Again  thou  dost  afflict 
My  soul  with  jealousy  ;  if  she  have  still ' 
The  clear  possession  of  her  heart — 

Grim.  But  you  are 
Dead,  sir,  remember  that. 

Fo8.  I  shall  be  living, 
And  soon  enough  present  myself  her  fresh 
And  active  lover. 

Orim.  If  the  duke  be  not 
Before  you. 
Fob.  How  ? 

Grim.  The  duke,  'tis  so  resolved^ 
Your  rival,  if  you  still  affect  Cleona ; 
Within  this  hour  he  means  his  first  solicit 
And  personal  siege  ;  lose  not  yourself  with  wonder ; 
If  you  neglect  this  opportunity, 
She  having  firm  opinion  of  your  death, 
It  will  not  be  a  miracle,  if  the  title 
Of  duchess  be  a  strong  temptation 
To  a  weak  woman. 

Fos.  I  must  thank  your  love 
And  counsel,  but  for  this  time  disengage 
Yoilr  further  stay  with  me ;  the  duke  may  miss  you ; 
Preserve  his  favour,  and  forget  me  in 
Your  conference ;   I  would  be  still  conceal'd  : 
Let  me  consider  on  my  fate  ;  again 
I  thank  you,  and  dismiss  you. 

Grim.  Quiet  thoughts 
Dwell  in  your  breast !  in  all  things  I  obey  you  ; 
You  know  you  have  my  heart.  [Exit. 

Fos.  She's  but  a  woman : 
Yet  how  shall  I  be  able  to  accuse  her 
With  any  justice,  when  she  thinks  me  dead? — 
The  duke  !  I  must  do  something  ;  I  am  full 
Of  discord,  and  my  thoughts  arc  fighting  in  me. 
From  our  own  army  must  arise  our  fear. 
When  love  itself  is  tum'd  a  mutineer.  [Exit. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  Cleona's  House. 

Enter  Jacomo^  and  Servants. 

Jac.  So,  so  ;  yet  more  perfume  ;  you  are  sweet 
serving-men  I  make  every  corner  of  the  house 
smoak ;  bestir  yourselves,  every  man  know  his 
province,  and  be  oflScious  to  please  ray  lady,  ac- 
cording to  hie  talent ;  have  you  furnished  out  the 
banquet ? 

Ser.  Most  methodically. 

Jac.  'Tis  well  ;  here  should  have  been  a  fresh 
suit  of  arras,  but  uo  matter,  these  bear  the  age 
well,  let  them  hang. 

Ser.  All  there  were  a  masque  to  entertain  his 
highness ! 

Jac.  Hang  masques  !  let  every  conceit  shew  his 
own  face ;  my  lady  wonid  not  disguise  her  enter- 
tainment i  and,  DOW  1  talk  of  disguising,  where's 
the  butler?   . 

Enfer  Butler. 

But.  Here,  sir. 

Jac.  Where,  sirl  'tis  my  lady's  pleasure  that 
you  be  drunk  to-day  ;  you  will  deal  her  wiuc  abroad 
the  more  liberally  among  the  duke's  sen'ants  :  you 
two  are  tall  fellows,  make  good  the  credit  of  the 
buttery;  and,  when  you  are  drunk,  I  will  send 
others  to  relieve  you  :  go  to  your  stations.  [^Exeunt 
Servants.] — If  hi«  grace  come  hither  a  suitor  to  my 
lady,  as  we  have  some  cause  to  suspect,  and  after 
marry  her,  1  may  be  a  great  man,  and  ride  upon  a 
reverend  m^jle  by  patent.    There  is  no  end  of  my 
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preferment ;  I  did  once  teach  my  lady  to  dance, 
she  must  then  teach  me  to  ride  :  *  for  indeed  it  is 

{'list,  that  only  those,  who  get  their  living  by  their 
egs,  should  ride  upon  a  foot-cloth. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

jSS^.  Here's  a  young  gentleman  desires  to  speak 
with  my  lady. 

Jac.  More  young  gentlemen  f  tell  him  I  am 
busy. 

Ser.  With  my  lady?— 

Jac.  Busy  with  my  lady,  sir? 

Ser.  Would  speak  with  my  lady,  sir? 

Jac.  I  have  not  done  with  my  lady  myself  yet ; 
he  shall  stay ;  'tis  for  my  lady's  state,  no  time  to 
interrupt  my  lady,  but  now  !  Til  know  his  busi- 
ness, and  taste  it  for  my  lady  ;  if  I  like  it,  she  shall 
hear  more :  but  bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit  Ser^ 
vant^ — Methinks  I  talk  like  a  peremptory  states- 
man already  ;  I  shall  quickly  learn  to  forget  myself 
when  1  am  great  in  office  ;  I  will  oppress  the  sub- 
ject^ flatter  the  prince,  take  bribes  on  both  sides, 
do  right  to  neither,  serve  heaven  as  far  as  my  profit 
will  give  me  leave,  and  tremble  only  at  the  sum- 
mons of  a  parliament. 

Enter  Dulcino. 

Hum,  a  page,  a  very  page,  one  that  would  vmegle 
and  prefer  himself  to  be  a  wag ;  'tis  so. — ^Have 
you  any  letter  of  commendations  ? 

Dul.  I  have  a  letter,  sir. 

Jac.  Let  me  see  the  complexion  of  the  face ;  has 
it  a  handsome  title-page  ?  is  it  sHlo  novo  ? 

DuL  I  have  command,  sir,  to  deliver  it 
To  none  but  to  my  lady. 

•  ride,']  Old  copy,  ••  rise." 
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Jac.  A  forward  youth !  I  like  him  ;    he  is  noJ 
modest,  I  will  assist  his  preferment,  to  engage  I 
him  lo  my  faction ;  a  special  court  policy.  lAside.'] —  i 
See,  my  lady ! 

Enter  Cleona,  Astella,  and  Belinda. 

Cie.  Yet  stay,  Belinda— 
Bel.  I  beseech  you,  madam. 
Allow  excuse  to  ray  abrupt  departure. 
There  is  a  business  of  much  consequence, 
And  which  you  will  not  mourn  to  see  effected. 
Besides,  the  duty  that  I  owe  ray  lord, 
Compels  nic  to  it,  madam. 

Cle.  Well,  but  that 
We  are  acquainted  with  your  virtue,  this 
Would  move  suspicion  you  were  not  in 
Charily  with  the  dokc. 

Bel.  You  are  pleasant,  raadam. 
C/e.  You  are  severe  to  bind  yourself  too  Btrictly 
From  court  and  entertainment ;  sure  your  lord 
Should  chide  you  for  it. 

Asl.   [aside  lo  Bel.l — If  it  please  you  stay, 
Your  ladyship  and  I'll  converse  together  ; 
My  unkind  fate  hath  indisposed  me 
To  these  state  ceremonies  loo. 

Bel.  You  will 
Oblige  me  by  your  pardon  1 
Cle.  Use  your  pleasure. 

Ast.  Nay,  you  shall  give  rae  leave  a  little  further. 
Here  I  am  useless.    [Exeunt  Aatella  and  Belinda. 

Jac.  May  it  please  you,  madam^ 
This  pretty  gentleman  has  a  suit  to  yon, 
And  I,  in  his  behalf;  he  will  be  serviceable 
And  active  in  his  place,  a  friend  ofmine. 

Dul.  Your  steward,  raadam,  is  too  full  of  zeal 
To  do  me  a  preferment ;  but  I  have 
No  other  ambition,  than  to  commend 
This  paper  lo  your  white  hands.  [Delivers  the  letter. 
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Jac.  Never  doubt; 
'Tis  done ;  be  bold,  and  call  me  fellow. 

Cle.  Be 
You  circumspect,  I  pray,  that  all  things  have 
Their  perfect  shape  and  order,  to  receive 
The  duke  :  you  know  our  pleasure,  not  to  spare 
Or  cost  or  study  to  delight  his  highness. 

Jac.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  your  steward  so  long, 
But  I  know  how  to  put  your  ladyship 
To  cost  enough ,  without  study.         [  Cleona  reads^ 

Cle.  Shall  I  credit 
So  great  a  bliss  ?  the  date  is  fresh ;  Foscari, 
Whom  I  thought  dead!  give  him  five  hundred 
crowns. 

Jac.  We  will  divide  them.     \^Aside  to  Dulcino. 

Cle.  Stay. 

Jac.  You  need  not  bid, 
1  use  to  make  them  stay,  and  long  enough. 
Ere  they  receive  such  bounties. 

Cle.  Treasure  is 
Too  cheap  a  payment  for  so  rich  a  message. 

Jac.  This  is  the  right  court  largess. 

Cle.  1  must  call  thee 
My  better  genius. — Have  you  known  this  youth  ? 

Jac.  If  your  ladyship  like  him,  I  have  known 
him  long. 
If  otherwise,  I  ne'er  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Cle.  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened 
thoughts, 
He  lives,  he  lives  yet ;  cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me. — Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth. 
How  fares  my  lord  ?    Upon  my  virgin  heart 
I'll  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life,  and  me  ;  speak,  and  encrease  my  comforts : 
Is  he  in  perfect  health? 

Dul.  Not  perfect,  madam , 
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Until  yon  bless  liim  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancy. 

Cle.  O,  get  tliee  wings,  and  fly  then  ; 
Teil  him  my  love  dolh  burn  like  vestal  fire, 
Which  with  his  memory,  richer  than  all  spices. 
Dispersed  odours  round  about  my  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dntl  and  sad, 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Jac.  This  is  strange  ! 
My  lady  is  in  love  with  him. 

C/fi.  "Yet  slay, 
Thou  goest  too  soon  away ;  where  is  he,  speak  ? 

Dul.  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady; 
He  will  soon  sa%'e  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Cle.  Time  has  no  feathers  ;  he  walks  now  on 
crutches  ; 
Relate  his  gesture  when  he  gave  thee  this  ; 
What  other  words?  did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow? 
I  vrould  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world, 
He  should  suspect  ray  faith.  What  said  he,  prithee  ? 

Duf.  He  said,  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak  ;  -he  said  you  we 
Both  star  and  pilot — 

Cle.  Not  loo  fast:  my  joys 
Will  be  too  mighty  for  me. 

Jac.  I  have  tound  tt ; 
That  boy  comes  from  the  duke  ;  that  letter,  love  ; 
'Twill  be  a  match. — An't  please  your  ladyship — 

Cle.  Forbear  your  ceremonies;  what  needs  nil 
This  preparation?    if  the  dnke  vouchsafe 
His  person  for  my  guest,  duly  will  teach  me 
To  entertain  him  without  half  this  trouble  ; 
I'll  have  no  riot  for  his  highness. 

Jac.  Hum ! 
How's  this  1 

Cle.  Be  less  officious  ;  you  forget — 
Sweet  youth,  go  forward  with  thy  story. 
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Jac   Hum  ! 
This  is  a  fairy,  and  the  devil  sent  him 
To  make  my  lady  mad ;  'twere  well  to  try 
Whether  he  be  flesh  and  blood,  ha,  Til  pinch  him 
first.  \_He  pinches  Dulcino^  xoho  starts. 

Cle.  How  now  ? 

Jac.  My  care  shall  see  nothing  be  wanting,  for 
Your  honour,  and  the  duke's. 

Cle.  Your  place,  I  see, 
Is  better  than  your  manners.     Go  to ;  be 
Less  troublesome ;  his  highness  brings  intents 
Of  grace,  not  burden  to  us ;  know  your  duty. 

Mc.  So,  I  were  best  keep  myself  warm  with  my 
own  office,  while  I  may  ;  tne  tide  is  turn'd,  I  see, 
within  two  minutes  ;  here  was  nothing  but  look  to 
the  gallery 9  perjkxme  the  chambers y  what  music  for 
the  duke  f  a  banquet  for  the  duke:  now,  be  less  offi^ 
cirmSf  we'll  have  no  riot  for  his  highness :  'tis  this 
urchin  has  undone  all  our  preferment. 

Cle.  The  sun's  loved  flower,'  that  shuts  his  yel- 
low curtain, 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fair  rising ;  witn  my  parting  lord 
I  closed  all  my  delight :  till  his  approach. 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  duke. 
Ck.  Already! 

Enter  Astella  and  Ladies. 

Ast.  He  is  entered. 
Cle.  Do  not  leave  me ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  [to  Dulcino. 

*  The  iun*8  loved Jlawer,  &C.']     Perhaps 

"  The  marygold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  8un» 
And  with  him  rises  weeping."— S/^jpeore. 
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Enter  Ddke,  Fabrichio,  Soranzo,  and  Giotto.  ■ 

Ditke.  Excellent  Cleona ! 

Cle.  The  hurable  duty  of  a  subject  to 
Your  highness.  \KneeU. 

Duke.  Rise,  high  in  our  thoughts,  and  thus 
Confirm  we  are  welcome  to  these  eyes,  our  heart 
Shall  pay  a  lower  duty  than  obedience 
Hath  taua;ht  your  knee. 

Cle.  Your  grace  much  honours  me; 
Till  this  white  hour,  these  walls  were  never  proud  I 
T'  inclose  a  guest;  the  genius  of  our  house 
Is  by  so  great  a  presence  waked,  and  glories 
To  entertain  you. 

Duke.  Every  accent  falls 
Like  a  fresh  jewel,  to  encrease  her  value. — [Aside.' 
We  can  but  thank  Cleona. 

Cle.  Royal  sir — 

Duke.  Let  me  revoke  that  hasty  syllable  : 
But  thank  thee?  yes,  we  can  do  more,  and  will ; 
We  have  a  heart  to  do't. — -Our  much  griev'd  sister, 
I  know  you  do  uot  wear  this  sadness  for 
Our  presence. 

Ast.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  mine  own  eyes, 
Since  they  beheld  you,  they   have  look'd   more 

cheerfully 
Than  they  were  wont. 

Duke.  And  yet  I  see  a  tear 
Is  ready  to  break  prison. 

Ast,  It  is  of  joy, 
To  ^ee  you,  sir,  in  health  : — 
1  hope  the  prince  is  well, 

Duke.  He  will  be  so, 
Astclla,  when  ho  leaves  lo  be  unkind 
To  thee;  but  let's  forget  him. 

DuL  Fame  has  not 
Injured  him,  in  the  character  of  his  person  ; 
And  his  shape  promisetb  aricharsoul. — 
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I  feel  a  new  and  fiery  spirit  dance 

Upon  my  heart-strings.  \Ande. 

Duke.  We  are  come, 
My  fair  Cleona. — 

Cle.  With  your  highness'  pardon, 
That  name  was  never  so  attended  ;  it 
Becomes  your  bounty,  but  not  me,  to  wear 
That  title. 

Duke.  What? 

Cle.  Of  fairy  my  lord. 

Duke.  I  said 
You  were  my  fair  Cleona.— 

Cle.  Sir? 

Duke.  I  did  apply—' 
I  hope  it  does  not  offend  to  call  you  so. 
You're  yet  my  subject. 

Cle.  "When  I  leave  that  name, 
Ma^  heaven— 

Duke.  Be  pleased  to  change  it  for  a  better ! 

Cle.  It  cannot. 

Duke.  Do  not  sin ;  'tis  in  our  power, 
With  your  consent,  to  work  that  wonder^  l^dy. 

Cle.  I  want  my  understanding. 

Duke.  I'll  explain. 

Cle.  [aside 4o  Dul.^ — Do  not  believe  it,  youth; 
by  all  the  faith 
Of  virgins,  I'll  not  change  my  service  to 
Thy  master  for  his  dukedom. 

Dul.  You're  too  noble. 

Duke.  What  boy  is  that?— Ha!  Giotto? 

Dul.  Madam,  the  duke  observes  us. 

Duke.  I  have  seen  him  ; 
It  is  no  common  face. 

Sor.  My  lord,  we  know  not. 

Duke.  Where  is  Grimundo  ? 

Giot.  Not  yet  come,  my  lord. 

*  Duke.  I  did  apply — ^]     Perhaps,  "  that  term,"  or  some 
similar  word,  was  dropped  at  the  press. 
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Duke.  Send  for  him  straight,  and  bid  him  bring 
the  picture 
We  gave  into  his  keeping  ;  yet  forbear  ; 
It  is  in  vnin 

Sor    My  lord,  Cleona  waits 
Your  farther  courtship. 

Duke.   Whither  am  I  carried? 
Cle.  I  iiope,  dread  sir,  my  house  affords  no  object 
To  interrupt  your  quiet. 

Duke.  None  but  heavenly, 
Or  could  this  roof  he  capable  of  ill. 
Your  only  presence,  lady,  would  convert  it ; 
There  is  a  virtuous  magic  in  your  eye, 
For  wheresoe'er  it  casts  a  beam,  it  does 
Create  a  goodness  ;  you've  a  handsome  boy. 
Dut.  The  duke  is  troubled.  lAside. 

Cle.  He's  a  pretty  youth. 

Dui   I  hope  he  will  not  take  me  from  my  lady  ; 
I'll  say  I  am  her  servant,  \^Aside. 

Duke.  Something  binds 
My  speech  ;  my  heart  is  uarrow  of  a  sudden  ; 
Giotto,  take  some  opportunity 
To   enquire    that  youth's   condition,    name,    and 

country, 
And  give  us  private  knowledge. — [Soramo  tchis- 

pers  tcith  Jacomo.'\ — To  cut  off 
Circumfitnrice,  lady,  1  am  not  your  fresh 
And  unacquainted  lover,  that  doth  waste 
The  tedious  moons  with  preparation 
To  his  amorous  suit ;  I  ha\e  been,  Cleona, 
A  long  admirer  of  your  virtues,  and 
Do  want  the  comfort  of  so  sweet  a  partner, 
In  your  young  state. 

Cie.  You  mock  your  humble  handmaid. 

Sor.  A  stranger,  sayst? 

Jac.  He  brought  some  welcome  letter  to  my  lady, 

Sor.  Not  know  his  name,  nor  whence? 

Jac,  No,  my  good  lord. — 
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So  so,  I  like  this  well, 

My  lady  does  apply  her  to  the  duke, 

There  is  some  hopes  again  things  may  succeed  ; 

This  lord's  discoursing  wilU  me  is  an  orneo 

To  ray  familiarity  with  grealiiess, 

Ihike.  Griroundo  not  come  yet?  lam  not  well. 

Cle.  Good  heaven  defend !  angels  protect  your 
highness ! 

Duke.  Vouriioly  prayers  cannot  but  do  me  good. 
Continue  that  devotion  :  charity 
Will  teach  you  a  consent  to  my  departure. 

Cte.  I  am  unhappy, 

Duke.  Make  not  me  so,  lady, 
By  the  least  trouble  ofyourself  ;   I  am 
Acquainted  with  these  passions:  let  me  breatlie 
A  heart  upon  thy  lip;  [AtWs  Aer.] — farewell;  again 
Your  pardon.  [fixif. 

Sor.  'Tis  a  very  strange  distemper, 
And  sudden. — Noble  lady,  wc  must  wait 
Upon  the  duke.        [Ei'eunt  Sor.  Fait,  and  Giotto. 

Jac.  My  bud  is  nipt  again  ; 
Would  all  the  banquet  were  in  his  belly  for't ! 

Did,  Let  not  my  eyes  betray  me, 

Jac.  I'm  sick  too  ; 
Let  not  your  ladyship  repent  your  cost, 
I'll  have  a  care  the  sweetmeats  be  not  lost.    [Exit, 

Cle.  Acquaint  him  with  these  passages  of  the 
duke  ; 
Tell  him  1  long  to  see  him  ;  and  at  last, 
To  crown  the  story,  say  my  heart  shall  know 
No  other  love  but  his. 

Dul.  I  fly  with  this 
Good  news.  \_Exit. 

Re-enter  Jacomo. 

Jac.  Madam,  here  is  prince  Lodwick 
Newly  discoach'd. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Cle.  Attend  him. 

Jac.  Mo8t  officiously. 

Cle.  Stay. — [fcbispers  Ast.'\ — It  can  do  no  harm. 

Ast.  E'eo  what  you  please. 

Cle.  If  lie  enquire  for  his  lady,  answer 
She  is  not  very  well,  and  keeps  her  chamber. 

Jac.  I'll  say  she's  dead,  if  you  please ;  'tis  my    . 
duty : 
I'll  never  speak  truth  while  I  live,  that  Bliatl 
Offend  your  ladyship.  [Exit 

Cle.  You  may  hear  all, 
And  when  you  please  appear.  \^/lstella  retires. 

Enter  Lodwick  and  Piero. 

JLod.  Sick!  where 's  her  doctor? 
I'll  be  acquainted  with  him. — Noble  lady. 

C/e.  Your  grace  is  here  most  welcome. 

Lod.  I  am  bold. 

Pier,  [/o  I  Lady.1 — I  am  happy  lliat  my  duly  to 
the  prince 
Brought  me  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Cle.  Beside  the  honour  done  to  me,  your  person 
Will  add  much  comfort  to  Astella,  your 
Weak  lady. 

Lod.  She  is  sick;   meud,  let  her  mend,  she'll 
spend  her  lime  worse  ;  yet  she  knows  my  mind,  and 
might  do  me  the  courtesy  to  die  once  ;  I'd  take  it  . 
more  kindly  than  to  be  at  charge  with  a  physician. 

etc    You  would  not  poisou  her'.' 

Lod.  1  think  I  nui&t  be  driven  to  it ;  what  shall 
a  man  do  with  a  woman  that  will  not  be  ruled  ?  I 
have  given  cause  enough  to  break  any  reasonable 
woman's  heart  in  Savoy,  and  yet  you  see  how  I 
am  troubled  with  her:  but  leave  her  to  the  Desti- 
nies !  Where  is  my  brother  all  this  while?  I  came 
to  meet  him  ;  what,  is  it  a  match  already?  when 
shall  we  dance,  and  triumph  in  the  Tilt-yard,  for 
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honour  of  the  high  and  mighty  nuptials  ?  where 
is  he? 

Cle.  My  lord,  he  is  gone. 

FjoiI.  How? 

Cle.  DiNtemper'd. 

Lod.  Not  with  wine? 

Cie.  Departed  sick. 

Lod.  Shejeers  him. — Bylhis  lip  I'll  love  ihee,  an 
thou  wilt  abuse  him  ;  1  knew  he  would  but  shame 
bimseir,  and  therefore  durst  not  come  with  him,  for 
mine  own  credit.  I  warrant  he  came  fierce  upon 
tbee  with  some  parcel  of  poetry,  which  he  had 
conn'd  by  heart  out  of  Tasso,  Guarini,  or  some 
other  of  the  same  melting  tribe,  and  thought  to 
have  brought  thy  maiden  town  to  his  obedience  at 
the  first  noise  of  his  furious  artillery. 

Cle.    My  lord,  you  understand  me  not ;    your 
brother 
Is  not  in  health  ;  some  unkind  pain  within  him 
Compell'd  him  to  forsake  us. 

Lod.  Is  it  true 
That  he  is  sick  1  my  brother  sick,  Piero  ? 

Pier.   I  am  very  well  here. 

1  Lad.  So  am  not  I ;  pray,  sir,  appear  more  civil, 
Or  I  shall  leave  you. 

Lod.  True? 

Cle.  'Tis  too  true,  my  lord. 

Lod.  No,  no  ;  truth  i.s  a  virtuou.s  thing,  and  we 
cannot  have  too  much  on't ;  do  you  hear  ?  if  I  may 
counsel  you,  be  wise,  and  stay  for  me  ;  you  may  be 
my  wife  within  this  month,  and  the  duchess  too. 

Cle.  Your  wife,  my  lord'.'  why,  you  are  married, 
What  shall  become  of  her? 

Lod.  Is  she  not  sick  ? 

Cle.  But  are  you  sure  she'll  die  ? 

Lod.  What  a  ridiculous  question  do  you  make  ! 
if  death  will  not  take  a  fair  course  with  her,  are 
there  not  reasons  enough  in  state,  think  you,  to 
D2 
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belicad  her?  or,  if  that  seem  cruel,  because  I  do 
not  affect  blood,  but  for  very  good  ends,  I  can  be 
divorced  from  her,  and  leave  her  rich  in  the  title  of 
lady  dowager. 

Cle.  Upon  whatoffencecanyoupretendadivorce?  _ 
Lod.  Because  she  is  not  fruitful ;  is  not  that  a  sin? 
Cle.  Would  your  lordship  have  her  fruitful,  and 
you  ne'er  lie  with  her? 

Lod.  Have  not  I  known  a  lady,  whose  husband 

is  an  eunuch  upon  record,  mother  to  three  or  four 

children,  and  no  free  conscience  but  commends  her? 

Cle.  But  these  things  will  not  be  easily  perfect, 

unless  you  were  duke  to  enforce  them. 

Lod.  Is  not  my  brother  in  the  way,  sick  already, 
and,  perhaps,  as  fit  for  heaven  as  another?  I  know 
he  cannot  live  long,  he  is  so  well  given  ;  they  never 
thrive  :  and  then  do  you  think  Fll  keep  such  a  re-- 
ligious  court  ?  In  this  corner  lodge  a  covey  of  Capu- 
chins, who  shall  zealously  pray  for  me  without 
stockings  ;  in  that,  a  nest  of  Carthusians,  things 
which,  in  fine,  turn  to  otters,  appear  (lesh,  but 
really  are  fish,  fur  that  they  feed  on  :  no,  no,  give 
me  a  court  of  tlourishing  pleasure,  where  delight, 
iuall  her  shapes,  and  studied  varieties,  every  minute 
courts  the  soul  to  actuate  her  chief  felicity. 
Cle.  Do  you  never  think  of  hell  ? 
Lod.  Faith  I  do,  but  it  always  makes  me  melan- 
choly, and  therefore  us  seldom  as  I  can  my  contem- 
plation shall  point  thither  ;  I  am  now  in  the  spring 
of  my  life,  winter  will  come  on  fast  enough  :  when 
1  am  old,  I  will  be  as  methodical  an  hypocrite  as 
any  uair  of  lawn  sleeves  in  Savoy. 

Ctf.  I  dare  not  hear  him  lon;;er. — Madam,  re-  j 

lease  me.  [Astella  comes  forward. 

Ziod.  How  now  !  witencecomeyou?  were  you  sick? 
Ast.  At  heart,  my  lord,  to  think  of  your  un- 

kindness. 
Lod.  At  heart?  I'll  ne'er  believe  without  in- 
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spection.  Am  I  unkind  1  go  to,  there's  not  a  frienrl 
in  the  whole  world  can  wish  you  better;  would 
yoa  were  canonized  a  saint !  'tis  more  than  I  wish 
myeelf  yel.  I  do  not  trouble  ihee  much  on  earth  ; 
an  thou  wert  in  heaven,  I  would  not  pray  to  thee, 
for  fear  ofdistorbing  thy  serapbical  devotion. 

Ast.  What  sin  have  1  committed  deserves  this 
distance  ? 

Cle.  In  christian  charity  salute  her. 

Lod.  I  would  not  haveyour  ladyshiploovent'rons  ; 
The  air  is  somewhat  cold ,  and  may  endanger 
A  weak  body. 

Alt.  There  is  another  duty,  my  lord,  required 
from  husbands. 

Lod.  My  madam  would  to  rut.  —  Hath  your 
honour  no  pretty  dapper  monkey,  each  morning  to 
give  you  a  heat  in  a  dance  ?  is  not  your  doctor 
gamesome  ? 

Ast.  If  the  suspicion  that  I  am  unchaste — 

Lod.  UnchaBte?  by  this  hand  I  do  not  know  one 
honest  woman  in  the  dukedom. 

Cle.  How,  my  lord?  what  do  you  think  of  rae? 

Lod.  I  know  not  whether  you  be  a  woman  or  no 
yet 

Cle.  Fie,  my  lord. 

Lod.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  have  not 
flceo  ber  this  six  months. 

Ast    O  rather,  my  lord,  conclude  my  suft'erings, 
Than  thus  with  tortures  lengthen  out  my  death : 
Oh  kill  me,  I  beseech  you,  and  1  will  kiss 
The  instrument  which,  guided  by  jour  hand, 
Shall  give  my  grief  a  period,  and  pronounce 
With  my  last  breath  your  free  forgiveness. 

Lod.  No,  kill  yourself,  more  good  will  come  on't: 
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Enter  Grimundo. 


How  now?  nay,  then  we  are  like  to  have  a  pre- 
cious time  ou't. 

Cle.  Tile  duke,  ray  lord,  enquired  fur  you. 

Grim.  I  met 
His  higlmess  iu  rfturn,  aud  lie  eraploy'd  nie 
To  bring  back  knowledge  of  his  belter  health  ; 
Which,  he  says,  shall  enable  him  but  to 
Express  how  much  lie  honours  fair  Cteona. 

Cle.  1  am  his  studious  servant,  and  rejoice 
In  this  good  news, — Your  brother  is  recoverd. 

Lod.  Ay,  ay,  1  knew  he  would  do  well  enough. 
—  Now,  sir. 

O'rim.  I  have  some  business  with  you,  my  lord, 
Were  you  at  opportunity. 

Lod.  Some  moral  exhortations ;  they  are  fruit- 
less, I  shall  never  eat  garlic  with  Diogenes  in  a 
tub,    and    speculate    the    stars  without    a    shirt : 

firithee  enjoy  thy  religion,  and  live  at  last  most  pbi- 
osophicaity  lousy. 

Grim.  My  design  is  of  another  nature. 

Clc.  May  1  obtain  so  great  a  favour,  sir, 
You  would  be  my  guest  in  absence  of  the  duke? 
I'm  but  ambitious  to  remember 
His  health  iu  Greek  wine. 

Lod.  So  this  lady  will  be  temperate,  and  use 
me  but  like  a  stranger,  without  pressing  me  to  in- 
conveniences of  kissing  her,  and  other  superstitious 
courtship  of  a  husband. 

Cie.  1  will  engage  she'll  not  offend  you. 

Lod.  And  yet  it  goes  against  my  coDScience  to 
tarry  so  long  in  honest  company  ;  but  my  comfort 
is,  I  do  not  use  it  [often]  :  come  away,  Piero,  you 
have  had  a  fine  time  on't. 
Cle.  My  lord. 
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Grim,  [to  ^stella.'] — I  follow^  madam ;  yet  have 
comfort^ 
Though  reason  and  example  urge  our  fears^ 
Heaven  v(i\\  not  let  you  lose  so  many  tears. 

.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE   11.      • 

Foscari's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Foscari  and  Dulcino. 

Fas.  Did  she  receive  my  letter  with  such  joy  ? 

Dul.  I  want  expression,  my  lord,  to  give  you 
The  circumstance,  with  [what]  a  flowing  love, 
Or  rather  with  what  glad  devotion, 
She  entertained  it :  at  your  very  name. 
For  so  I  guess'd,  to  which  her  covetous  sieht 
Made  the  first  haste,  one  might  have  seen  her  heart 
Dance  in  her  eyes,  and  as  the  wonder  strove 
To  make  her  pale,  warm  love  did  fortify 
Her  cheeks  with  guilty  blushes ;  she  did  read 
And  kiss  the  paper  oflen,  mingled  questions. 
Some  half  propounded,  (as  her  soul  had  been 
Too  narrow  to  receive  what  you  had  writ,) 
She  quite  forgot. 

Fos.  This  was  before  the  duke 
Came  thither? 

Dul.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Fos.  And  didst  thou  not 
Observe  her  at  his  presence  slack  that  fervour 
Her  former  passion  had  begot  of  me  ? 
Was  she  not  courtly  to  him,  boy  ? 

Dul.  So  far 
As  her  great  birth  and  breeding  might  direct 
A  lady  to  behave  herself  to  him 
That  was  her  prince. 
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Fi/8.  She  kiss'd  him,  did  she  not? 

Dul.  She  kiss'd ! 

Fos.  He  did  salute  lierl 

Dul.  Yes,  ray  lord. 

Fos.  And  didst  not  see  a  flame  hang  on  her  lip, 
A  spirit  busy  to  betray  lier  love, 
And  in  a  sigh  convey  it  to  hint  ?  Oh 
Tliou  canst  not  read  a  woman  ;  did  he  not 
Woo  her  to  be  his  duchess  ? 

Dill.   Yes,  my  lord. 

Fos.    Thou  shouldat   have  watch'd   her  cheek 
then,  there  ablush 
Had  been  a  guilt  indeed  ;  a  feeble  answer, 
With  lialfa  smile,  had  been  an  argument 
She  had  been  lost,  and  the  temptation 
Above  her  strength  ;  which  had  I  known;  I  could 
Have  slept  and  never  been  dislurb'd,  although 
.  I  had  met  her  in  a  dream. 

Dvl.  My  lord,  you  weave 
A  causeless  trouble  to  yourself. 

Fo8.  Oh,  jealousy ! 
I  am  ash&m'd — 

Dul.  If  ever  woman  loved 
With  faith,  Cleona  honours  you  above 
Mankind  ;  'twere  sin  but  to  suspect  so  chaste, 
So  furnish'd  with  all  virtue,  your  Cleona. 

Fv8.  It  were  indeed  ;  1  am  to  blame,  Dulciao  ; 
Yet,  when  Ihou  com'st  to  be  so  ripe  for  so 
Much  misery  as  to  love,  thou  wilt  cvcuse  me. 

Dul.  My  lord,  if  I  might  not  offend  with  my 
Opinion,  it  were  safest  that  you  lose 
No  time  ;  your  presence  would  confirm  a  joy 
To  either,  and  prevent  the  duke,  whose  strong 
Solicits  may  in  time  endanger  much 
The  quiet  of  your  thoughts. 

Fos.  Why,  can  there  be 
Suspicion  she  will  vary?  do  not  check 
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The  confidence  thou  bast ;  unsettle  not 

The  faith  I  have  in  thee,  she  can  prove  false. ' 

Dul.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  do  not  doubt  her  truth  ; 
But  she's  a  woman,  and  if  you  delay 
To  interpose  yourself,  his  greatness  may 
In  time,  without  injustice  to  your  love, 
Wilt  upon  her  affection  :  you  shall  do 
A  great  impiety  to  neglect  her  now^ 
With  so  much  proof  and  loyalty  of  honour. 

Fos.  O,  never,  never,  and  I  will  reward 
Her  love  beyond  example;  thus,  Dulcino, 
Thou  shalt  return. 

DuL  My  lord,  I  had  much  rather 
Wait  onyou  to  her.  s 

Fos.  Tush,  thou  understand'st  not 
What  I  have  purposed ;  thou  shalt  presently 
Go  back,  and  tell  Cleona  I  am  dead. 

DuL  How  !  dead  ? 

Fos.  Ay,  boy,  that  I  am  dead ;  nay>  mark 
The  issue. 

Dul.  But,  my  lord,  she  hath  your  letter 
To  check  that. 

Fos.  Thou  shalt  frame  something  to  take 
That  off,  some  fine  invention  may  be  made. 
To  say  'twas  forged  ;  we'll  study  that  anon : 
In  the  assurance  of  my  death,  which  must 
Be  so  delivered  as  she  shall  believe  thee, 
She  may  affect  the  duke. 

DuL  How,  sir,  the  duke  ? 

Fos.  Ay,  ay,  the  duke,  for  that's  the  plot 
I  must  advance. 

DuL  And  will  you  thus  reward 
So  great  a  love  to  you  ? 

Fos.  Best,  best  of  all ; 

*  ihe  Isvi  prove  false.']  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
speaker's  meaning.  It  should  be— she  cannot  prove  fsdse. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  errors  of  the  press  which 
these  plays  exhibit. 
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Sliall  I  be  so  ungrateful  to  a  lady 
Of  surh  rare  merit,  when  a  prince  desires 
To  make  her  great,  by  my  unworthy  interest 
Destroy  her  blessings,  hinder  such  a  fortune 
From  fair  Cleona?  let  her  love  the  duke  ; 
In  this  I  will  express  the  height  and  glory 
Of  my  best  service. 

Dul.  Are  you,  sir,  in  earnest? 

Fos.  I  love  her,  and  can  never  see  her  more ; 
Posterity  sliall  learn  new  piety 
In  love  from  m@  ;  it  will  become  me  look  on 
Cleona  afar  olf,  and  only  mention 
Her  name,  as  ]  do  angels,  in  my  prayer  : 
Thus  she  deserves,  I  should  converse  with  her; 
Thus  I  most  nobly  love  her. 

Lhil.  Dolh  she  tangtiish, 
Expecting  yon,  and  shall  I  carry  death 
To  comfort  her?  good  heaven  forbid  this,  sir, 

Fob.  Heaven  doth  invite  me  to  it ;  she  shall  reign 
Glorious  in  power,  while  1  let  fall  my  beads 
That  she  might  prosper ;  be  not  thou  an  enemy 
To  her  and  me  ;  I  see  thou  art  unwilling 
To  this  employment ;  if  thou  hast  any  wish 
To  see  me  nappy  to  preserve  my  life 
And  honour,  which  was  never  more  engaged  ; 
If  I  shall  think  thou  art  not  very  wicked, 
A  false,  dissemblmg  boy,  deny  me  not 
This  office  :    use  what  circumstance  thou  wilt 
To  thrive  in  this  report,  and  thy  sad  breath 
Shall  give  a  feigned,  save  a  real,  death.         [Exit. 

Dul.  I'm  lost  i'  the  springing  of  my  hope  ;  shall  1 
Obey  him  to  destroy  myself?  I  must, 
I  dare  not  be  myself:  no  need  have  they 
Of  other  force,  that  make  themselves  away.  [Exit. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Cleona's  House, 

Enter  Jacomo. 

Jac.  I  smell  a  match  again  ;  the  duke  will  fetch 
her  about ;  here  was  another  ambassador  at  dinner, 
and  his  highness  is  a^ain  expected.  In  confidence 
of  my  place  that  shall  be,  I  will  continue  my  state 
posture,  use  my  toothpick  with  discretion,  and 
cough  distinctly.  What  can  hinder  my  rising  ?  I 
am  no  scholar,  that  exception  is  taken  away ;  for 
most  of  our  statesmen  do  hold  it  a  saucy  thing,  for 
any  of  their  servants  to  be  wiser  than  themselves. 
Observe  the  inventory  of  a  great  nobleman's  house, 
mark  the  number  of  the  learned ;  Til  begin  with 
them :  imprimis,  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  one ; 
two  pages ;  three  gentlemen  ;  four  footmen  ;  six 
horses ;  eight  serving  creatures ;  and  ten  couple 
of  dogs  ;  a  very  noble  family. 

Enter  Dulcino. 

Dul.  Worthy  sir — 

Jac.  My  lady  shall  be  at  leisure  for  you  pre- 
sently.—  It  may  be  you  would  speak  with  me 
first? 

Ihil.  I  only  entreat  my  lady  may  have  know- 
ledge that  I  wait  here. 

Jac.  I  will  enrich  my  lady's  understanding ;  lil 
iay  nothing  else^  but  that  you  are  here,  shall  I  ? 
that's  enough ;  if  you  have  another  letter — 

Dul.  What  then? 

Jac.  I  would  wish  you  deliver  it  to  her  own 
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hand  ;  but  under  your  favour,  the  contents  of  the 
last  chapter  had  like  to  [have]  undone  us  all,  an 
Cupid  had  not  been  more  merciful. 

thtt.  Fear  notliing,  the  news  I  bring  "HI  make 
you  merry. 

Jac.  I'd  laugh  at  that ;  howsoever  you  are  hear- 
tily welcome,  and  ever  shall  be;  you  do  hear  no 
harm  of  (he  duke? 

Dul.  No  harm  ? 

Jac.  You  shall  hear  nnore  shortly ;  I  say  no 
more,  but  heaven  bless  my  lady  and  his  highness 
together,  for  my  part,  though  I  speak  a  proud 
word. — I'll  tell  my  lady  that  you  attend  her.  [Exit. 

Dul.  I  prithee  do,  and  hasten  the  discharge 
Of  my  sad  embassy,  which,  when  1  have  done, 
And  that  it  prospers  in  mine  own  misfortune, 
I'll  teach  my  breath  to  pray. 

Enter  Cleona,  Fabrichio,  and  Jacomo. 

fhb.  A  glorious  fate 
Courts  your  acceptance,  and  I  hope  your  wisdom 
Will  teach  you  how  to  meet  it ;  you  have  receiv'd 
His  highness'  bosom  ;  now  I'll  take  my  leave, 

Cle.  Will  yoii  not  see  the  prince  again. 

Eab.  I  saw  his  highness  walking  with  Grimundo 
Toward  the  garden,  and  the  duke  e.tpects  me — 
Think  of  a  duchess,  madam. 

Cle.  I'm  not  worthy, 
And  needs  must  sink  under  the  weight  of  such 
A  title  ;  my  humblest  service  to  his  grace, 
I  am  his  beads-woman.  [Exit  Fabrichio. 

Jac.  Madam,  here's  the  youth. 

Cle.  Art  thou  returned  already  1 — Why  were  vou 
So  rude  to  make  him  wait  ? 

Dul.  Since  I  arrived 
'Tia  but  a  pair  of  minutes. 


i 
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Cle.  They  are  worth 
As  many  days. 

Jac.  He  shall  be  with  your  ladyship 
Next  time  hefore  he  come ;  when  1  but  spy  him 
A  mile  off,  lil  acquaint  you  in  my  duty 
To  yourself,  and  my  honour  unto  him. 

Cle.  Withdraw. 

Jac.  Here  is  no  couch  ;  I  do  not  like 
My  lady's  familiarity  with  a  boy : 
Methinks  a  man  were  fitter,  and  more  able 
To  give  her  a  refreshing  :  but  this  lobby 
Shall  be  my  next  remove. 

[Retires  behind  the  hangings. 

DuL  You  will  repent 
This  welcome,  madam. 

Cle.  What  harsh  sound  is  that? 
Thy  looks  upon  a  sudden  are  become 
Dismal,  thy  brow  dull  as  Saturnus'  issue. 
Thy  lips  are  hung  with  black,  as  if  thy  tongue 
Were  to  pronounce  some  funeral. 

Dul.  It  is ; 
But  let  your  virtue  place  a  guard  about 
Your  ear ;  it  is  too  weak  a  fence  to  trust 
With  a  sad  tale,  that  may  disperse  too  soon 
The  killing  syllables,  and  some  one  or  other 
Find  outyour  heart. 

Cle.  The  mandrake  hath  no  voice 
Like  this;  the  raven,  and  the  night  birds  sing 
More  soft*;  nothing  in  nature,  to  which  fear 
Hath  made  us  superstitious,  but  speaks  gently, 
Compared  with  tnee  ;  discbarge  thy  fatal  burthen, 
i  am  prepared  ;  or  stay,  but  answer  me. 
And  I  will  save  thee  breath,  and  quickly  know 
The  total  of  my  sorrow  :  is  Foscari 
Dead  since  I  saw  thee  last?  or  hath  some  wound. 
Or  other  dire  misfortune,  seal'd  him  for 
The  grave  ?  that,  though  he  yet  live^  I  may  bid 
My  heart  despair  to  see  him  ? 
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Did.  None  of  these, 
Since  last  I  saw  you,  madam. 

Cle.  None  of  these  ? 
Then  I  despise  all  sorrow,  boy  ;  there  is 
Not  left  another  mischief  in  my  fate  ; 
Call  home  thy  beauty  ;  why  dost  look  so  pale  ? 
See,  1  am  arm'd,  and  can  with  vnliaut  blood 
Hear  thee  discourse  of  any'  terror  now  ; 
Methinks  I  can,  in  the  asi^uraiice  of 
His  safely,  hear  of  battles,  tempest,  death, 
With  all  the  horrible  shapes  that  poets  fancy  ; 
Tell  me  the  tale  of  Troy,  or  Rome  on  fire, 
Rich  in  the  trophies  of  the  conquer'd  world, 
I  will  not  shed  so  many  tears  to  save 
The  temples,  as  my  joy  doth  sacrifice 
To  hear  my  lord  is  well. 

Dul.  Turn  them  to  grief 
Again,  and  here  let  me  kneel,  the  accuser 
Of  him,  that  hath  deserved  more  punishment 
Than  your  wrong'd  piety  will  inflict. 

Cie.  Dost  kneel, 
And  call  thvself  accuser  ? 

DnL  Yes. 

Cle.  Of  whom? 
Thy  lord  ?  take  heed,  for  if  I  be  thy  judge, 
I  shall  condemn  thee  ere  thou  speak. 

Dul.  You  may ; 
But  1  accuse  myself,  and  of  an  injury 
To  you. 

Cle.  To  me  I 

Jhtl.  Too  great  to  be  forgiven. 

Cle.  My  love  to  hi ra  thou  serv'st  hath  found  a| 
pardon 
Already  for  it ;  be  it  an  offence 
Against  my  life. 
Dul.  For  bis  sake  you  must  puuisb. 

'  any]  Old  copy,  my. 
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Dear  mculam,  I  have  sinn'd  against  his  ghost 
Id  my  deceiving  you. 

Cte.  His  ghost? 

Dul.  And  if     • 
His  soul  hath  iiot  forgotten  how  he  loved  you, 
I  must  expect  him  to  affright  my  dreams> 
And  prove  my  waking  evil ;  the  truth  is, 
My  lord  is  dead. 

Cle.  How!  dead?  when?  where?  did  I 
Not  hear  thee  say,  since  I  receiv'd  his  letter, 
He  was  alive? 

Dul.  No,  madam. 

Cle.  Be  not  impious. 

Dul.  I  said  that  neither  death,  nor  any  black 
Misfortune  had  befallen  him,  since  I  gave 
The  letter  to  you. 

Cle.  Grant  this  truth,  I  am 
Secured  again. 

Dul.  Xas,  he  was  dead  before ; 
I'm  sure  you  could  not  choose  but  hear  as  much  : 
It  was  mv  wickedness  contrived^  to  mock 
Your  credulous  heart  with  a  devised  letter : 
I  know  you  are  in  wonder  what  should  move  me 
To  this  imposture  ;  sure  it  was  no  malice. 
For  you  ne'er  injured  me,  and  that  doth  make 
My  crime  the  more  deform'd ;  all  my  aim  was. 
Being  a  stranger  here,  and  wanting  means. 
After  my  lord's  death,  by  this  cunning  to 
Procure  some  bounty  from  you  to  sustain 
My  life,  until,  by  some  good  fortune,  I 
Might  get  another  master,  for  I  knew 
There  was  no  hope  to  benefit  myself 
By  saying  he  was  dead  : — good  heaven  forgive  me. 
And  keep  my  eyes  from  weeping.  lAside. 

Cle.  Thou  hast  undone  me, 
Like  a  most  cruel  boy. 

^  The  first  edition  reads,  arriv'df  to  mock,  &c.    I  know  not 
whether  I  have  stumbled  on  the  genuine  word. 
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Dul.  Madam,  I  hope 
I  shall  repair  the  ruins  of  your  eye, 
Wiien  I  declare  the  cause  that  leads  me  to 
This  strange  confession  ;  I  have  observed 
The  duke  does  love  you,  love  you  in  that  way, 
You  can  deserve  him  ;  and  though  I  have  sinti'd,  t| 
I  am  not  stubborn  in  my  fault  to  suffer  you, 
In  the  belief  of  my  deceitful  story, 
To  wrong  your  fortune  by  neglect  of  him 
Can  bring  your  merit  such  aaditiou 
Of  state  and  title. 

Cle.  Dost  thou  mock  again  J 

JDul.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  no  thought  of  such 
impiety. 
If  you  will  not  believe  that,  for  your  sake, 
I  have  betray'd  myself,  yet  be  so  charitable, 
To  think  it  something  of  my  duty  lo 
The  duke,  whose  ends,  wliilo  they  are  just  and 

noble,  I 

All  loyal  subjects  ought  to  serve  for  him, 
Whom  I  am  bound  to  honour,  and  I  love  hini 
Else  may  I  never  know  one  day  of  comfort ; 
I  durst  not,  without  guilt  of  trt^ason  to 
His  chaste  desires,  deceive  you  any  longer  : 
Collect  yourself,  dear  raadam  ;  in  the  grave 
There  dwells  no  music,  iu  the  duke's  embrace 
You  meet  a  perfect  happiness. 

Cie.  Begone, 
And  never  see  me  more  ;  who  ever  knew 
Falsehood  so  ripe  at  thy  years'?  [Exit. 

Dul.  Is  not  yet 
My  poor  heart  broke  ?  hath  nature  given  it 
So  strong  a  temper  that  no  wound  will  kill  me  ? 
What  charm  was  in  my  gratitu<le  to  make  me 
Undo  so  many  comforts  with  one  breath  ? 
Or  was  it  for  some  sin  I  had  to  satisfy? 
I  have  not  only  widowed  Cleoua, 
But  made  myself  a  misery  beneath 
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An  orphan  ;  I  ne'er  came  to  have  r  friend, 

I  have  destroy'd  ray  liope,  tliat  little  hope 

i  had  to  be  so  happy.  [Jacomo  comes/ortlt. 

Jac.   Is't  e'en  so? 
My  friend,  whal  make  you  here?    who  sent  for 
you?  begone,  do  yoii  hear?  begone,  I  say  the  word 
too  ;  there  \s  a  porter's  lod^e  else,  where  you  may 
have  ihm  chastisement  ;*  you'll  be  gone  ? 

Dut.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  offended,  sir,  \Exil. 

Jac.  So  am  not  I. — 
LfCi  me  see,  somebody  is  dead,  if  1  knew  who  ;  do 
matter,  'lis  one  that  my  lady  loved,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it  for  mine  own  sake :  now  Venus  speed 
the  duke's  plough,  and  turn  me  loose  to  a  privy 
counsellor. 

Enter  Soranzo. 

Sor.  Signior  Jacomo,  wliere's  your  lady? 
Jac.  She  is  within,  my  good  lord  ;  will't  please 
you  walk  this  way? 

Sor.  Prithee  make  haste,  the  duke  is  coming. 

{Exeunt. 
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and  for  other,  he  shall  find  by  my  impudence  I 
come  not  short  of  a  perfect  courtier.  Here  he 
comes,  I  will  dissemble  some  contemplation,  and 
with  my  hat  on,  give  him  cause  to  observe  me  the 
better. 

Enter theDvKE,  Grimundo,  Giotto,  and  Lords. 

Duke.  What  fellow's  that? 

Giot.  A  servant  of  Cleona's, 

\Tke  Duke  extetuU  his  hand,  Jacomo  kisses  it. 

Fab.   Signior? 

Jac.  Your  highness' humble  creature  ;  you  have 
blest  my  lips,  and  I  will  wear  them  thread-bare 
with  prayers  for  your  grace's  immortal  prosperity. 

Enter  Soranzo. 

Duke.  Soranzo  is  retarn'd  : — 
How  fares  Cleona? 

Sor.  My  lord,  not  well ;  I  found  her  full  of  sad- 
ness, which  is  encrensed,  she  cannot,  as  becomes 
her  duty,  observe  your  highnesis. 

Jac.  One  word  with  your  grace  in  private  ;  she 
is  as  well  as  either  you  or  I. 

Duke.  Say'st  thou  aof 

Jac.  There  came  indeed  before  you  certain  news, 
that  a  noble  gentleman,  I  know  not  who,  and 
therefore  he  shall  be  nameless,  but  some  dear 
friend  of  her's,  is  dead,  aud  that's  all ,  and  that  hath 
put  her  into  a  melancholy  mond  ;  with  your  graci- 
ous pardon,  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  one  of  your 
counsellors — 

Duke.  What  then? 

Jac,  I  would  advise  you,  as  others  do,  to  take 
your  owu  course ;  your  grace  knows  best  what  is 
to  be  done. 

Duke.  So,  sir. — Didst  thou  not  see  the  pretty 
boy  I  told  thee  of? 
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Sor.  No.  my  good  lord. 

Duke.    We   are   resolv'd  to  comfort  ber ;    set 
forivard.       [Rcettnt  all  but  Orim.  and  Jac. 
Orim.  You  had  simple  grace. 
Jac.    A  toacli  or  so,  a  beam  with  which  his 
highness 
Doth  use  to  keep  desert  warm. — Good,  my  lord. 
It  is  not  come  to  that  yet. 

[^Exit  Grim,  /bllotced  by  Jacomo. 


SCENE  in. 

Foscari's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Foscari  and  a  Servant. 

Fog,  Go  to  tlie  next  religious  house,  and  pray 
Some  holy  father  come  and  speak  with  me  : 
But  hasten  thy  return,    [exit  Servant.'] — I  dare  not 

look  on 
Myself,  lest  I  forget  to  do  her  honour, 
And  my  heart  prove  a  partial  advocate  ; 
I  must  not  entertain  with  the  same  thought 
Cleona,  and  my  love,  lest  my  own  passion 
Betray  the  resolution  I  have  made 
To  make  my  service  famous  to  all  ages. 
A  legend  that  may  startle  wanton  blood, 
And  strike  a  chillness  through  the  active  veins 
Of  noblest  lovers,  when  they  hear,  or  read, 
That,  to  advance  a  mistress,  I  have  given  her 
From  mine  own  heart.     If  any  shall  be  so 
Impious  at  my  memory,  to  say 
I  could  not  do  this  act,  and  love  her  too, 
Some  power  divine,  that  knew  how  much  I  loved  her. 
Some  angel,  that  hath  care  to  right  the  dead, 
Paniali  that  crime  for  me  ;  and  yet,  methioks, 
In  sucli  a  cause  my  own  enraged  spirit, 
la  pity  of  my  ashes,  so  profaned. 
Should  nimbly  lift  my  sweatiug  marble  up, 
E  2 
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And  leap  into  my  dust,  which,  new  enliven'd, 
Should  walk  to  him,  that  questioned  my  lionour, 
And  be  its  own  revenger.— He  is  come. 

Enter  Valentio. 

Welcome,  good  father, 

I  sent  to  entreat  your  help  ;  but  first,  pray  tell  me, 

I  have  no  perfect  memory,  what  saint 

Gives  title  to  your  order  ? 

Vai.  We  do  wear 
The  scapular  of  saint  Benct,  sir. 

Fos.  Your  charity 
Make  you  still  worthy  of  that  reverend  habit! 
I  have  a  great  devotion  to  be  made 
A  brother  of  your  sacred  institution  : 
What  persons  of  great  birth  hath  it  received*? 
Vai  To  fashion  my  reply  fo  your  demand, 
Is  not  to  boast,  though  t  proclaim  th^  honours 
Of  our  profession  ;  four  emperors, 
Forty-six  kings,  and  one-and-fifty  queens, 
Have  changed  their  royal  ermines  for  our  sables  ; 
These  cowls  have  clothed  the  heads  of  fourteen 

hundred 
And  six  king's  sons  ;  of  dukes,  great  marquises. 
And  earls,  two  thousand  and  above  four  hundred 
Have  turn'd  their  princely  coronets  into 
An  humble  coronet  of  hair,  left  by 
The  razor,  thus.  [Pointing  to  his  tonsure. 

Fog.  No,  it  is  not.' 
There  is  a  sun  ten  times  more  glorious, 
Than  that  which  riseth  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A  bird  of  Paradise,  a  religious  man 

>  No,  it  is  no/.]     Tbis  is  in  answer  to  Vdlentio'a  obserr&tioa  ] 
above — '(»  not  to  boatl,  &c.     It  would  seem  from  this  magnifi- 
ceDtenu[nerationofeaiperors,kiDg3,  &c.  (which is  probably  au-  ' 
thentic)  that  Shirley'^  cuofessor  wia  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
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To  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  turn  back, 
But  for  a  burial. 

Vai.  Think  what  'tis  you  do  ; 
It  is  no  thing  to  play  the  wanton  with. 
In  the  strong  bended  passion  of  an  humour, 
For  a  friend  s  death,  a  king's  frown,  or,  perhaps, 
Loss  of  a  mistress. 

Fus.  O,  still  bless  the  ^uide, 
Whatever,  that  shall  lead  this  happy  way. 

Val.  My  lord,  the  truth  is,  like  your  coat  of 
arms. 
Richest  when  plainest ;  I  do  fear  the  world 
Hath  tired  you,  and  you  seek  a  cell  to  rest  in, 
As  birds,  that  wing  it  o'er  the  sea,  seek  ships, 
Till  they  get  breath,  and  tlieu  they  fly  away. 

Pos.  Do  not  mistake  a  piety  ;  1  am  prepared, 
And  can  endure  your  strict  mortilications. 
Good  father,  then,  prefer  my  humble  suit, 
To  your  superior,  for  the  habit,  and 
Let  me  not  long  expect  you  ;  say  1  am 
Noble,  but  humblest  in  my  thoughts. 

Vai.  I  go ; 
Meantime  examine  well  this  new  desire. 
Whether  it  be  a  wild  flash,  or  a  heavenly  fire.  [Exit. 

Enter  DuLCiNo. 

Fog.  Now,  my  good  boy. 

DuL  Sir,  your  command  is  done, 
And  she  believes. 

Fo9.  That  I  am  dead,  Dulcino  ? 

Dul.  That  you  are  dead  ;  and  as  she  now  scorn'd 
life, 
Death  lends  her  cheeks  bis  paleness,  and  her  eyes 
Tell  down  their  drops  of  silver  to  the  earth. 
Wishing  ber  tears  might  rain  upon  your  grave. 
To  make  the  gentle  earth  produce  some  flower 
Should  bear  your  names  and  memories. 
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Fog.  But  thou  sec-st 
I  live,  Dulcino. 

Dul.  Sir.  1  should  be  hlest, 
If  I  did  see  ^ou  souglit  the  means  to  live, 
And  to  live  happily.     O,  noble  sir, 
Let  me  untread  iny  steps,  unsay  my  words, 
And  tell  your  love,  you  live. 

Fog.  No,  my  sweet  boy, 
She  thinks  not  much  amiss  ;  I  am  a  mao 
But  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  my  will  is  made, 
And  now  I  go,  never  more  cheerfully, 
To  give  eternal  farewell  to  my  friends. 

I)ul.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  what's  this  you  mean 
to  do? 
There  is  a  fear  sitB  cold  upon  my  heart, 
And  tells  me — 

Fo8.  Let  it  not  misinform  thee,  boy  ; 
I'll  use  no  violence  to  luystcif ;  I  am 
Resolved  a  course,  wherein  I  will  not  doubt 
But  thou  wilt  bear  me  company  :  we'll  enter 
Into  religion. 

Jhtl.  Into  religion? 

Foa.  O,  'lis  aheavenly  life !  go  with  me,  boy, 
We'll  imitate  the  singing  angels  there, 
Learn  how  to  keep  a  quire  in  heaven,  and  Bcorn 
Earth's  transitory  glory;  wilt,  Dulcino? 

Dul.  Alas!  my  lord  ;  I  am  too  young. 

Fog.  Too  young 
To  serve  heaven  ?  Never,  never ;  O,  take  heed 
Of  such  excuse. 

Dul.  Alas  I  what  shall  I  do? 
And  yet  I'm  weary  of  the  world  ;— but  how 
Can  I  do  this?  I  am  not  yet  discovered.       {^Aside. 
Sir,  1  shall  still  attend  yon. 

Fos.  Thou  art  m\  conifitrt; 
I  have  propounded  it  alrtady,  to 
A  Benedictine,  by  whose  means  we  may 
Obtain  I  he  habit ;  stay  thou  and  expect  bim, 
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I  must  be  absent  for  a  Ijltle  time, 
To  fioisli  something  will  conduce  to  my 
Eternal  quiet ;  if  thou  hast  any  scruple, 
He  will  direct  thee  ;  having  both  made  even 
With  earth,  we'll  travel  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

lExit. 
Ihtl.  Fortune  halh  lent  me  a  prospective  glass. 
By  %vhich  1  have  a  look  beyond  all  joys, 
To  a  new  world  of  misery;  whal's  ray  best 
Let  it  be  so,  for  I  am  hopeless  now, 
And  it  were  well,  if,  when  those  weeds  I  have, 
That  1  might  go  disguised  to  my  grave,         {^Exit. 


SCENE   IV. 

A  Room  in  Cleona's  House. 

Enter  Lodwick  and  Grimundo, 

Jjod.  This  is  strange. 

Grim.  You  know  I  have  given  you  many  pre- 
cepts of  honesty  i 

Lod.  And  you  know  how  I  have  followed  them. 

Grim.  To  mine  own  heart,  1  have  made  tedi- 
ous discourses  of  heaven  to  you,  and  the  moral 
virtues  ;  numbered  up  the  duties  of  a  good  prince ; 
urged  examples  of  virtues,  for  your  imitation. 

Lod.  To  much  purpose. 

Qrim.  Seemed  to  sweat  with  agony  and  vexa- 
tion, for  your  obstinate  courses  ;  reproved  you, 
nay,  sometimes  made  complaints  of  you  to  the 
duke. 

Lod.  And  I  have  curs'd  you  for  it,  I  remember. 

Grim.  Alas  !  my  lord,  I  durst  do  no  otherwise  : 
was  not  the  duke,  your  father,  an  honest  man? 
and  your  brother  now  foolishly  takes  after  him, 
whose  credulities,  when  I  had  already  cozeued,  I 
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was  bound  to  appear  stoical,  to  preserve  the  opi- 
nion they  Iiad  conceived  of  nae. 
Lod.  Possible ! 

Grim.  It  speaks  discretion  and  abilities  in  states- 
men, to  apply  themselves  to  Iheir  prince's  disposi- 
tion, vary  a  thonsand  shapes  ;  if  he  be  honest  we 
put  oa  a  form  of  gravity  ;  if  he  be  vicious,  we  are 
parasites.  Indeed,  in  a  politic  commonwealth,  if 
you  observe  well,  there  is  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance and  likeness  of  things  that  carrieth  opinion  : 
your  great  men  will  appear  odd,  and  fantastical, 
and  fools  are  often  taken  for  wise  officers ;  your 
most  active  gallants  seem  to  carry  their  own  hair, 
and  your  handsomest  ladies  their  own  faces  :  you 
cannot  know  a  secretary  from  a  scholar  in  black, 
nor  a  gentleman-usher  in  scarlet,  from  a  captain  ; 
your  judge,  that  is  all  composed  of  mercy,  hath 
still  the  face  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  some  appears 
more  terrible  and  crabbed  than  the  law  itself.  All 
things  are  but  representation,  and,  my  lord,  how- 
soever 1  have  appeared  to  you,  I  am  at  heart  one  of 
your  own  sect,  an  epicure  ;  be  but  so  subtle  to  seem 
honest,  as  I  do,  and  we  will  laugh  at  the  foolish 
world  in  our  cells,  declaim  against  intemperate 
livers,  and  hug  our  onn  licentiousness,  while  we 
surfeit  our  souls  in  the  dark  wilh  nectar  and 
ambrosia. 

Lod.  Can  this  be  earnest?  you  did  talk  of  belt, 
and  bug-bears. 

Grim.  I  confess,  and,  were  you  in  public,  I 
would  urge  many  other  empty  names  to  fright  you  ; 

Eut  on  my  holiday  countenance,  and  talk  nothing 
ut  divinity,  and  golden  sentences  ;  look  like  a 
supercilious  elder,  with  a  starched  face,  and  a 
tunable  nose,  whilst  he  is  edifying  his  neighbour's 
M'oman.  ' 

Lod.  You  were  a  christian ;  how  came  you  to 
be  converted  ? 
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Grim.  I  think  I  had  a  name  given  me,  and  that's 
all  I  retain;  I  could  never  endure  really  their 
severe  discipline :  marry,  for  my  preferment,  and 
other  politic  ends,  I  have,  and  cnn  still  dispense 
VFitb  fasting,  prayer,  and  a  thousand  tbnd  austeri- 
ties ;  llwugh  I  do  penance  for  them  in  private. 

Lod.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  ;  were  you 
never  drunk  ? 

Grim.  A  thousand  times  in  my  study;  that's 
one  of  my  recreations. 

Lod.  How  chance  1  couIH  never  see  it  in  you? 
you  know  I  would  have  been  drunk  for  company. 

Grim.  But  I  durst  not  trust  so  young  a  sinner; 
for  I  always  held  il  a  maxim,  to  do  wickedness 
with  circumspection. 

hod.  Wickedness  ! 

Grim.  I  speak  in  the  phrase  of  the  foolish  world, 
that  holds  voluptuousness  a  crime,  which  you  and 
I,  and  every  wise  man,  knows,  to  be  the  only  hap- 
piness of  life,  and  the  inheritance  we  are  born  to. 

Lod.  But  stay ;  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  ac- 
counting me  so  young  a  sinner,  you  now  adventure 
to  discover  yourself? 

Grim.  To  you  ? 

Lod.  To  me. 

Grim.  Good,  ray  lord,  conceive  me  ;  you  were 
a  young  sinner,  and  in  your  nonage ;  does  that 
infer  that  you  have  made  no  growth,  that  you  are 
a  child  still  ?  do  you  think  that  I  have  not  wit  to  dis- 
tinguish a  principianl  in  vice,  from  a  graduate? 
shall  I  be  afraid  to  lay  open  my  secret  impieties  to 
you,  that  are  almost  as  perfect  as  myself  in  epicu- 
rism? I  beseech  you  do  not  think  I  have  so  little 
manners  to  undervalue  you. 

Lod.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Orim.  And  yet,  my  lord,  with  your  princely 
license,  you  may  learn,  too,  and  indeed  the  6rst 
virtue  that  I  would  commend  to  your  practice, 
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should  be  Ihat,  by  wliich  I  have  attained  to  this 
height  and  opinion,  and  that's  hypocrisy. 

Lod.  Hypocrisy? 

Grim.  Yes,  a  delicate  white  devil ;  do  but 
fashion  yourself  to  seem  holy,  and  study  to  be  worse  I 
in  private,  worse  ;  you'll  find  yourself  more  active  j 
in  your  sensuality,  and  it  will  be  another  titillation,  ' 
to  think  what  an  ass  you  make  of  the  believing  J 
world,  that  will  be  ready  to  doat,  nay,  superstiti-  l 
ously  adore  you,  for  abusing  them.  I 

Jjod.  This  is  pretty,  wholesome  doctrine  ;  and,  j 
hark  you,  have  you  no  wenches  now  and  then? 

Grim.  Wenches  ?  would  the  duke  your  brother  j 
had  so  many  for  his  own  sake,  or  vou  either. 

Lod.  Hast,  i'  faith  ? 

Grim.  Faith"?  why,  judge  by  yourself ;  how  do  j 
you  think  a  man  should  subsist '?  wenching!  why, 
tis  the  top-branch,  the  heart,  the  very  soul  of  plea- 
sure ;  I'll  not  give  a  chip  to  be  an  emperor,  an  I 
may  not  curvet  us  often  as  my  constitution  requires  ; 
lechery  is  the  monarch  of  delight,  whose  throne  is 
in  the  blood,  to  which  all  other  sins  do  homage, 
aud  bow  like  serviceable  vassals,  petty  subjects  in 
the  dominion  of  flesh. — Wenches  !  why,  I  have  as 
many — yet,  now  I  think  better  on  it,  I'll  keep  that 
to  myself ;  store  makes  a  good  proverb. 

Lod.  Nay,  nay,  be  free  and  open  to  me  ;  you 
have  my  oath  not  to  betray. 

Grim.  Well,  I'll  not  be  nice  to  you  ;  you  little 
imagine  (though  I  be  married)  that  I  am  the 
greatest  whoremnster  in  the  dukedom. 

Lod.  Not  the  greatest  ? 

Grim.  Have  a  strong  faith,  and  save  my  proofs. 
I?  the  usurer  does  not  hoard  up  his  gold,  nor  the 
country  oppressor  his  corn  more  against  a  dear  year ! 
but  caute  si  non  caste:  my  nun  at  home  knows 
nothing :  like  a  mole  in  the  earth,  I  work  deep, 
but  invisible ;  I  have  my  private  houses,  my  gra- 
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naries,  my  magazines,  bully,  as  many  concubioes, 
as  would,  collected,  furnish  the  great  Turk's 
seraglio. 

Lod.  How  do  you  conceal  them  ?  I  should  ne'er 
keep  half  so  many,  but  'Iwoidd  be  known. 

Orim.  You  are  then  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
Venus,  and  will  tell  tales  out  of  the  school,  like 
your  weak  gallants  ofthe  first  chin,  that  will  brag 
what  ladies  they  have  brought  to  their  obedience  ; 
that  think  it  a  mighty  honour,  to  discourse  how 
many  forts  they  have  beleaguered,  how  many  they 
have  taken  by  battery,  iiow  many  by  composition, 
and  how  many  by  stratagem  ;  that  will  proclaim, 
how  this  madam  kisses,  how  like  ivy  the  tother 
bona  roba  embraced  them,  and  with  what  activity 
a  third  plays  her  amorous  prize  :  a  fine  commen- 
dation for  s\ich  whelps,  is  it  not? 

Lod.  A  fault,  a  fault,  who  can  deny  it?  But 
vrhat  are  those  you  practise  with  ?  a  touch  ;  come, 
what  commodities  7 

GriiH.  Not  sale-ware,  mercenary  stuff,  that  you 
may  have  in  the  suburbs,  and  now  maintain  traffic 
with  ambassadors'  servants  ;  nor  with  laundresses, 
like  your  studenis  in  law,  who  teach  her  to  argue 
the  cai«e  so  long,  till  she  find  a  statute  for  it ;  nor 
with  mistress  silkworm  in  the  city,  that  longs  for 
cream  and  cakes,  and  loves  to  cuckold  her  husband 
in  fresh  air;  nor  with  your  waiting- gentle  woman, 
that  is  in  love  with  poetry,  and  will  not  part  with 
her  honour  under  a  copy  of  fine  verses,  or  an  ana- 
gram ;  nor  with  your  coarse  lady  herself,  that 
keeps  a  stallion,  and  cozens  the  old  knight,  and 
his  two  pair  of  spectacles,  in  the  shape  of  a  serv- 
ing-man ;  but  with  your  rich,  fair,  high<fed,  glori- 
ous, and  springing  cat- a- mountains,  ladies  of  blood, 
whose  eyes  will  make  a  Holdier  melt,  an  he  were 
composed  of  marble;  whose  very  smile  hath  a 
magnetic  force  to  draw  up  souls  ;  whose  voice  will 
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charm  a  satyr,  and  turn  a  man's  prayers  into  ambi- 
tion, make  a  hermit  run  to  hell  for  a  touch  on  her,  I 
and  there  hug  his  own  damnation. 

Lod.  I  have  heard  you,  and  now  I  think  fit  to  I 
discover  myself  to  you  ;  you  are  a  rascal.  i 

Grim.  Sir,  I  think  I  am  one. 
Lod.  Let  not  your  wisdom  think  1  can  be  so   | 
easily  gull'd. 

Grim.  How,  sir?  I 

Jjod.  Yon  think  you  have  talked  very  methodi- 
cally, and  cuniiiuffly  all  this  while,  and  that  I  am, 
as  they  say,  a  credulous  coxeomb,  and  cannot 
perceive,  that  by  your  politic  jeers  upon  my  plea- 
sures, you  labour  to  discredit,  not  only  ray  recrea- 
tions, but  myself,  to  my  own  face.  Do  you  hear? 
the  time  may  come  you  will  not  dare  these  things, 
and  yet,  you  shall  see,  I  will  not  now  so  much  as 
seem  angry  :  preserve  your  humour  ;  'twill  appear 
fresh  on  the  stage,  my  learned  gynniosophist,  very, 
well,  excellent  well. 

Grim.  Why,  does  not  your  lordship  believe  me, ' 
then? 

Lod.  Dost  thou  think  throughout  the  year  I  will 
lose  one  minute  of  my  pastime,  for  this  your  tooth- 
less satire,  your  mock-ballad  ?  Go,  get  some  pretty 
tune,  'twill  do  you  a  great  deal  of  credit  the  next 
Christmas,  to  be  presented  by  Folly  in  an  anti- 
masque  ;  I'll  to  a  wench  presently. 
Grim.  I  came  to  carry  you  to  one. 
Lod.  How?  ihou? 

Grim.    Do   not    deceive  yourself;    come,  you 

shall  believe,  and  thank  me  ;  will  that  serve  [the] 

turn?    shall  I  be  thought  worthy  to  be  trusted, 

then,  if  I  do  the  ofHce  of  a  bawd  for  you,  and  play 

the  pander  witli  dexterity  ?  will  that  convince  you  ? 

Lod.  Yes,  yes,  then  1  will  believe  thee. 

Qrim.  Then  go  with  me,  and  I  will  demonstrate. 

Lod.  Whither? 
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Grim.  I'll  carry  you  to  a  lady,  be  not  afraid, 
she  is  honest ;  a  handsome  piece  of  flesh,  a  lady 
that  will  bound  ye,  and  rebound,  a  lady  that  will 
ravish  you — 

Lod.  Me? 

Grim.  With  delight  and  admiration ;  one  in 
whom  doth  flourish  all  the  excellency  of  women, 
honesty  only  excepted  ;  such  a  charming  brow, 
speaking  eye,  springing  cheek,  tempting  lip, 
swellias  bosom. 

Lod.  Will  you  lead  me  to  such  a  creature  ? 

Grim.   Yes, 

Lod.  And  shall  I  enjoy  her  in  dalliance? 

Grim.  Yes ;  and  think  yourself  richer,  than  to 
be  lord  of  both  the  Indies  ;  here's  my  hand,  cut  it 
off,  if  I  do  not  this  feat  for  you  when  you  please ; 
and  when  you  are  satisfied  with  her,  I'll  help  you  to 
forty  more; — but  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Giotto  and  Sokanzo. 

Giot.  There  he  is  with  Grimundo. 

Sor.  His  late  governor  ;  he  is  giving  him  good 
counsel. 

Giol.  Pray  heaven  he  have  the  grace  to  follow  it. 

Grim.  Consider,  sir,  but  what  will  be  the  end 
Of  all  these  wicked  courses. 

Lod.  Precious  villain  !  [^.-Iside. 

Grim.  We  must  be  circumspect. 

Lod.  No  more  ;  I  have  a  crotchet  new  sprung : 
Where  shall  I  meet  thee? 

Grim.    I'll  expect  you   in  the  Park ;  be  very 
secret. — 
My  lord,  I  can  but  grieve  for  you.  [^Esit. 

Lod.  How  have  we  all  been  cozen'd. —  [Aside. 
What,  is  my  brother  here? 

Sor.  Thia  hour,  my  lord,  he  is  now  upon  return. 
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Lod.  I'll  see  him,  and  tben  prepare  me  for  this 
I  adj. 
I  feel  a  boiling  in  my  veins  already  ; 
This  is  the  life  of  greatness,  and  of  court ; 
They  are  fools  that  will  be  frighted  from  their 
sport.  [Ej-eunt. 


ACT  IV.   SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  Cleona's  House. 


Enter  Lodwick  and  Piero. 


Lnd.  Do't,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

Pier.  What  d'  ye  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lod.  Nay,  we  must  have  such  a  deal  of  circum- 
stance ;  I  say,  do  it. 

Pier   What,  that? 

Lod.  That !  is  that  such  a  piece  of  matter?  does 
it  appear  so  horrid  in  your  imaginatioD,  that  you 
should  look  as  if  you  were  frighted,  now  ? 

Pier.  My  lord,  it  is — 

Lod.  A  thing  your  lust  will  prompt  you  to,  but 
that  you  alfect  ceremony,  and  love  to  be  catreated. 

Pier.  With  your  lady  ? 

Lod.  Yet  again  ?  must  I  voice  it  like  the  town 
crier,  and  ram  it  into  your  head  with  noise  ^  you 
have  not  been  observecl  so  dull  in  a  business  of  this 
supple  nature. 

Pier.  But  think  on't  again,  I  pray  you,  think  a 
tittle  better  ;  I  have  no  great  ambition  to  have  ray 
throat  cut. 

Lod.  By  whom? 

Pier.  By  you ;  you  cannot  choose  but  kill  me 
for't,  when  I  nave  done  :   name  any  other  lady,  or 


balf  a  score  of  them,  as  far  as  Hesh  wil)  go,  I  have 
but  a  body,  and  that  shall  venture  upon  a  disease 
to  do  you  service  ;  but  your  lady — 

Loa.  Have  I  not  to!d  thee  my  end? 

Pier.  Ay,  sir,  but  I  am  very  loath  to  begin  with 
her  ;  I  know  she  will  not  let  me  do  the  feat,  I  had 
as  good  never  attempt  it. 

Loil.  Is  your  mountainous  promise  come  to  this  ? 
Remember,  if  I  do  not  turn  honest — 

Pier.  My  lord,  do  but  consider — well,  I  will  do 
what  I  can,  an  there  be  no  remedy — but  — 

Lod.  No  butting. 

Ptier.  Nay,  for  butting,  your  lordship  is  like  to 
do  that  better  when  I  have  done  with  your  lady. 
Upon  one  condition  I'll  resolve. 

Lod.  What's  that? 

Pier-  I  must  be  a  little  plain  with  you,  my  lord, 
that  you  will  not  ask  my  blessing  ;  1  am  like  to  be 
one  of  your  godfathers. 

Lod.  How? 

JPi'w.  The  new  name  that  I  shall  add  to  your  other 
titles  will  stick  in  your  head,  and,  I  fear,  corrupt 
your  brains,  too ;  many  wise  men  have  run  mad 
upon  it  in  the  city. 

Lod.  Never  fear  it ;  for  if  thou  canst  but  corrupt 
her,  I'll  sue  a  divorce  presently. 

Pier.  And  bring  me  in  for  a  witness. 

Enter  AsTBLLA. 

Lod.  She's  here;  fear  nothing,  I'll  be  thy  pro- 
tection ;  it  were  not  amiss  to  cast  away  some  kind- 
ness upon  her. — Nay,  I  was  coming  to  take  my 
leave. 

Ast.  I  know  you  never  meant  it. 

Lod.  Thus  my  best  intents  are  rewarded  still ! 
the  more  sin  upon  your  conscience ;  yon  have  a 
hard  heart,  but  heaven  forgive  us  all.    Astella, 
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farewell. — Piero,  expect  my  returo  here. — Pray  en- 
tertain iLis  gentleman  courteously  in  my  absence, 
you  know  not  how  kindly  I  may  take  it. 

Ast.  I  would  you  would  enjoin  me  any  testimony, 
So  I  might  be  in  hope  to  win  your  love. 

Liod.  'Tis  in  the  will  of  women  to  do  much  ;  do 
□ot  despair  ;  the  proudest  heart  is  but  flesh,  think 
of  that. 

Aat.  Of  what? 

Lod.  Of  flesh;  and  so  1  leave  you,  [Exit. 

IHer.  Wilt  please  you,  raadam,  walk  into  your 
chamber  f 
I  have  something  to  impart  will  require  more  pri* 
vacy. 

Ast.  If  it  be  grief 'tis  welcome.  [Exeunt 


SCENE    II. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Lords. 

Duke.  My  soul  I  have  examin'd,  and  yet  find 
No  rea.son  for  my  foolish  passion. 
Our  hot  Italian  doth  aifect  these  boys 
For  sin ;  I've  no  such  flame,  and  yet  methought 
He  did  appear  most  lovely  ;  nay,  in  his  absence, 
1  cherish  his  idea ;  but  I  must 
Exclude  him  while  he  hath  but  soft  impression  ; 
Being  removed  already  in  his  person, 
I  lose  him  with  less  trouble.  [Aside. 

Enter  Giotto. 

Giot.  Please  your  highness, 
A  stranger,  but  some  gentleman  of  quality, 
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Intendint;;  to  leave  Savoy,  humbly  prays 
To  kisti  your  hand. 

Duke.  A  gentleman?    admit  tilni. 

Enter  Foscari  disguised,  and  kisses  tiie  Duke's 
hand. 

Fo$.  You  are  a  gracious  prioce,  and  this  high 
favour 
Deserves  ray  person  and  my  sword,  when  you 
Vouchsafe  so  much  addition  to  this  honour, 
To  call  them  to  your  service. 

Duke.  You  are  noble. 

Fos.  It  is  not  compUment,  my  lord,  alone, 
Made  me  thus  bold  ;  I  have  a  private  message  ; 
Please  you  command  their  distance. 

Duke.  Wait  without.  \Exettnt  Lords. 

i^o«.  Have  you  forgot  this  face?  [2>«covcr«Ai»we^. 

Duke.  Foscari's  shadow ! 

Fos.  The  substaoce,  sir,  and,  once  more,  at  your 
feet. 

Duke.   Return'd  to  life !  Rise,  meet  our  arms  : 
why  in 
This  cloud  ? 

Fos.  Your  pardon,  royal  sir ;  it  will 
Concern  your  highness  to  permit  me  vvalk 
In  some  eclipse. 

Duke    How? 

Fiis.   lie  but  pleas'd  to  grant 
A  little  freedom  to  my  speech,  I  shall 
Demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  action  : 
I  said  1  had  a  message  ;  I  come,  sir,  from 
Cleona. 

Duke.  From  Cleona? 

Fos.  From  her,  indeed,  and  in  her  name  I  must 
Propound  a  question,  to  which  she  prays 
You  would  be  just  and  noble  in  your  answer. 

Duke    Without  disputing  your  commission. 
Upon  mine  honour — 

VOL.  u.  F 
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Fos.  Princes  cannot  stain  it : 
Do  you  love  lier? 

Duke.  Do  I  love  lier  1  Strange  ! 
Fos.  Nay,  she  would  have  you  pause,  and  think 
well  ere 
You  give  her  resolution  ;*  for,  she  bad  me  tell  you, 
She  has  been  much  afflicted  since  you  left  her, 
About  your  love. 

Duke.  About  my  love  '?  I  prithee 
Be  more  particular. 

Fos.  1  shall.     So  soon 
As  you  were  gone,  being  alone,  and  full 
Of  melancholy  thoughts — 
Dtike.  I  left  her  so, 

Ftis.  Willing  to  ease  her  head  upon  her  couch, 
Through  silence,  and  some  friendship  of  the  dark, 
She  fell  asleep,  and  in  a  short  dream  tiiought 
Some  spirit  told  lier  softly  in  her  ear, 
You  did  but  mock  her  with  a.  smooth  pretence 
Of  love. 
Duke.  Ha! 

Fos.  More  ;  that  you  are  fallen  from  honour, 
Have  taken  impious  flames  into  your  bosom  ; 
That  you  are  a  bird  of  prey,  and  while  she  hath 
No  houshold  lar,  to  wait  upon  her  threshold, 
You  would  fly  in  and  seize  upon  her  honour. 
Duke.  1  hope  she  has  no  faith  in  dreams? 
Fi>8.  And  yet, 
Divinity  hath  oftentimes  descended 
Upon  our  slumbers,  aod  the  blessed  troops 
Have,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soul, 
Conversed  with  us,  taught  men  and  women  happy  J 
Ways  to  prevent  a  tyrant's  rage  and  lust. 

Duke.  But  this  was  some  most  false,  malicious  ' 
spirit, 

'  You  give  her  raolutiott,] 
tennioate  aniwer. 


;.  resolve  her  ;  give  her  a 
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That  would  insinuate  with  her  white  soul  ; 
There's  danger  if  she  cherish  the  illusion.' 

Fos.  She  cannot  tell,  she  hath  some  fears  '  my 
lord; 
Great  men  have  left  examples  of  their  vice — 
And  yet  no  jealousy  of  you.  but  what 
A  miracle  doth  urge,  ifthis  be  one  ; 
If  you  but  once  more  say  you  love  Cleona, 
And  speak  it  unto  me,  and  to  the  angels 
Which  in  her  prayers  she  hath  invoked  to  hear  you, 
She  will  be  confident,  and  tell  her  dream. 
She  cannot  be  illuded. 

Duke.  Though  I  need  not 
Give  an  account  to  any,  but  to  heaven. 
And  her  fair  self,  Foscari.  thou  shalt  tell  her 
With  what  alacrity  1  display  my  heart. 
I  love  her 

With  chaste  and  noble  fire  ;  my  intents  are 
Fair  as  her  brow ;  tell  her  1  dare  proclaim  it 
In  my  devotions,  at  that  minute  when 
I  If  now  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar  :  I  do  love  her — 

Fos.  Enough,  enough.     My  lord,  be  pleas'd  to 
hear 
Wliat  I  have  now  to  say :  you  have  expresa'd 
A  brave  and  virtuous  soul ;   but  I  must  not 
Carry  this  message  to  her  ;  therefore  take 
Your  own  words  back  again — /  love  Cleona 
With  chagle  and  noble  fire  ;    my  intents  are 
Fair  as  her  hrnw  ;  I  dare  proclaim  it,  air, 
In  my  devotions,  at  that  minute  tchen 
I  know  a  million  of  adoring  spirits 
Hover  about  the  altar- 


»  For  iilnsiwi  the  old  copie*  read  infusion.     That  Ihetext  is 
now  right,  appears  from  the  coacluding  lioe  of  the  n«xt  Bpeech. 

*Foi.  She  cannot  tell;  the  kath  some /eari,  &e.]  i.  e.  she 
knows  not  what  to  think  of  it.  This  example  nii^hc  be  added 
to  those  produced  in  the  notes  on  Every  Man  iniii  HumouT! 
but  enough  has  now  beea  done  to  relieve  Shakapeare  from  the 
blunders  of  his  commentatort  on  this  trite  expressioiv 
F2 
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Duke.  Do  you  mock  me? 

Foe.  Pardon  a  truth,  my  lord  :  I  have  apparell'd 
My  own  sense  with  your  language. 

Duke.  Do  you  come 
To  affront  us  ?  you  had  better  have  been  sleeping 
In  your  cold  urn,  as'  fame  late  gave  you  out, 
And  mingled  with  the  rude  forgotteu  ashes, 
Than  live  to  move  our  anger, 

Fos.  Spare  your  frowns. 
This  earth  weighs  not  my  spirit  down  ;  a  fear 
Would  die  the  paleness  of  my  father's  dust 
Into  a  blush.     Sir,  many  are  alive 
Will  swear  1  did  not  tremble  at  a  cannon 
When  it  struck  thunder  in  mine  ear,  and  wrapp'd 
My  head  in  her  blue  mists  :  it  is  not  breath 
Can  fright  a  noble  truth  ;   nor  is  there  magic 
In  the  person  of  a  king  that  plays  the  tyrant^ 
But  a  good  sword  can  easily  uncharm  it. 

Duke.  You  threaten  us. 

Fos.  Heaven  avert  so  black  a  thought ! 
Though,  in  my  hooour's  cause,  I  can  be  flame, 
My  blood  is  frost  to  treason  ;  make  me  not 
Belie  my  heart,  for  I  do  love  Cleona, 
And,  my  bold  heart  tells  me,  above  all  height 
You  can  affect  her  with  ;  no  birth  or  stale 
Can  challenge  a  prerogative  in  love  : 
Nay,  be  not  partial,  and  you  shall  ascribe 
■.  To  mine  love's  victory  ;  for  though  I  admit, 
You  value  her  above  your  dukedom,  health, 
That  you  would  sacrifice  your  blood  to  avert 
Any  mishap  should  threaten  that  dear  head, 
All  this  is  but  above  yourself;  but  I 
Love  her  above  herself,  and  while  you  can 
But  give  your  life,  and  all  you  have,  to  do 
Cleona  service,  I  can  give  away 
Herself,  Cleona's  self,  in  my  love  to  her ! 
I  see  you  are  at  loss  ;  I'll  reconcile 

'  Of]  Old  copy  reads  "  and." 
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All ;  she  is  your's ;   this  minute  ends  my  claim  : 
Live,  aod  enjoy  her  happily  ;  may  you 
Be  famous  in  that  beauteous  empire,  she 
Blest  in  so  great  a  lord  ! 

Duke.  I  must  not  be 
O'ercome  in  honour,  nor  would  do  so  great 
A  wrong  to  enjoy  the  blessing;  1  knew  not 
You  were  engaged. 

Fos.  Ere  you  proceed,  1  must 
Beseech  you  hear  me  out :  I  am  but  fresh 
Return'd  from  travel ;  in  my  absence,  she 
Heard  I  was  slain  ;  at  my  return,  upon 
The  hearing  of  these  honours  you  intend  her, 
And  which  I  now  believe  from  your  own  lip, 
I  found  a  means,  and  have  wrought  her  already 
Into  a  firm  belief,  that  1  am  dead  ; — 
For  I  have  but  pretended  I  came  from  her. 
If,  for  my  sake,  you  leave  her  now,  I  can 
Make  good  ber  faith  and  die  ;  it  shall  not  be  said 
I  lived,  and  overthrew  Cleona's  fortune. 

Duke.  Stay,  miracle  of  honour,  and  of  love. 

Fo».  If  you  proceed,  as  it  concerns  your  happiness, 
I  can  secure  all  fear  of  me  ;  I  am 
Resolved  a  course  wherein  I  will  be  dead 
To  her,  yet  live  to  pray  for  her  and  you, 
Although  I  never  see  you  more  ;   will  you, 
My  royal  lord  ? 

Duke.  Did  ever  lover  plead 
Against  himself  before? 

Foa,  I  love  her  still. 
And  in  that  study  her  advancement,  sir, 
In  you,  I  cannot  give  her. 

Duke.  Well,  f  will 
Still  love  her,  and  solicit. 

Fos.  And  not  open 
That  I  am  living? 

Duke.  Not  a  syllable. 
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Fos.  I  am  confident ;  let  me  but  kiss  your  hand. 
Again,  may  blessings  dwell  with  you  for  ever  ! 

[Exit. 
Duke.  He  was  always  noble,  but  this  passion 
Has  outgone  history ;  it  makes  for  me  ; 
Hail  to  my  courteous  fate  !  Foscari,  thanks  ; 
Like  the  aged  pbcenix  thy  old  love  expires, 
And  from  such  death  springs  life  to  ray  desires. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  HI. 

Foscari's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Dolcino. 

Dul.  The  father  is  not  come  yet,  nor  my  lord 
Return'd  ;  yet,  when  they  do,  1  have  no  way 
To  help  myself;  nor  have  I  power  to  go 
From  hence.  Sure  this  is  the  religious  man. 

Enter  Valkntiq, 

Val.  Ha  !  'tis  the  same. 

Dul.  Father  Valenlio? 

Val.  Dear  Leonora. 

Dul.  Sir,  the  same. 

Val.  Oh,  let 
My  tears  express  my  joys  ;    what  miracle 
Gave  you  this  liberty? 

Dul.  I  was  rescued 
By  the  happy  valour  of  a  gentleman, 
To  whom,  in  gratitude,  I  pay  this  service : 
He  bad  me  here  expect  a  holy  man, 
And  is  it  you  ? 

Val.  The  circumstance  coniirms  it, 

Dul.    Are  you  the  good  man  whom  my  lord 
expects? 
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'TIS  some  refreshing:,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 
To  meet  again. 

Vol.  And  heaven  hath  heard  my  prayer. 

DuL  But  I  am  miserable  still,  unless 
Your  counsel  do  relieve  me. 

Fa/.  Why,  my  charge  ? 

DuL  This  noble  gentleman,  to  whom  I  owe 
My  preservation,  who  appointed  you 
To  meet  him  here,  having  resolved  to  enter 
Into  religion,  hath  been  very  urgent 
For  me  to  do  so  too,  and ,  overcome 
With  many  importunities,  I  gave 
Consent,  not  knowing  what  was  best  to  do : 
Some  cure,  or  I  am  lost ;  you  know  I  cannot 
Mix  with  religious  men. 

VaL  Did  vou  consent  ? 

DuL  I  did,  and  he  is  now  upon  the  point 
Of  his  return. 

ViU.  You  are  in  a  strait,  I  must 
Confess ;  no  matter,  hold  your  purpose,  and 
Leave  all  to  me, — He  is  returned. 

Enter  Foscari. 

Fas.  Good  father. 
Now  I  am  ready ;  have  you  disposed  him 
For  such  a  life  ? 

VcU.  He  is  constant  to  attend  you ; 
I  have  prepared  him,  and  made  way  to  the  abbot 
For  your  reception. 

Fos.  I  am  blest,  Dulcino ; 
Nay,  no  distinction  now,  methinks  we  move 
Upon  the  wings  of  cherubins  already ; 
'lis  but  a  step  to  heaven ;  come,  my  sweet  boy, 
We  climb  by  a  short  ladder  to  our  joy.     [Exeunt 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Garden. 

Enter  Lodwick  and  Gbimundo. 

Grim.  This,  my  lord,  is  her  garden,  into  which, 
you  see,  my  key  hatli  given  us  private  access. 

Lod.  'Tis  full  of  curiosity. 

Grim.  You  see  that  grove  ? 

tiod.  I  do. 

Grim.  There  is  her  house  of  pleasure  ;  let  your  ' 
eye  entertain  some  delight  here,  while  I  give  her 
happy  knowledge  you  are  entered,  [Exit. 

Lod.  Do  so. — -An  honest  knave,  I  .see  that ;  how 
happy,  happy  shall  I  be  in  his  conversation  'i  1  shall 
not  need  to  keep  any  in  fee  to  procure,  an  lie  be  so 
well  furnished  :  if  ever  I  come  to  be  duke,  I  will 
erect  a  magnificent  college,  endow  it  with  revenue 
to  maintain  wenches,  and  with  great  peiisious  in- 
vite the  fairest  ladies  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
into  my  seraglio ;  then  will  1  have  this  fellow 
gelded,  and  make  him  my  chief  eunuch,  ranger, 
or  overseer  of  all  my  precious  tame  fowl. — . 

Enter  behind  three  Satyrs,  and  lie  doicn. 

How  now?  what's  this?  some  fury  asleep?  I'll 
take  aiiuther  path  :  another?  into  what  witdernesH 
has  this  lire-drake  brought  me?  1  dare  not  cry  out 
for  fear  of  waking  them :  would  Grimnndo  were 
conie  back  1 


Sil.  Rise,  you  droKsy  satyrs,  rise. 

What  strong  charm  doth  bind  your  eyes  ? 
See  who  comes  into  your  grove. 
To  embrace  the  queen  of  Ijovb  ; 
Leap/itrjoy,  andfnsk  about, 
Find  your  pretty  Dryads  out; 
Hand  in  Hand  compose  a  ring. 
Dance  and  circle  your  new  king, 
Him  Silvanus  must  obey. 
Hence,  and  cry  a  holiday. 

[Satyrs rise  and  run  in,  followed  by  Silvanus. 

Lod.  Some  masque,  a  device  to  entertain  me, 
hal  And  yet  I  see  not  how  they  should  prepare  so 
much  ceremony,  unless  they  had  expected  me  ;  a 
curee  upon  their  ill  faces,  tliey  shook  me  at  firRt. 
How  now ! 

Re-enter  Satyrs  pursuing  three  Nymphs;  they 
dance  together.  Exeunt  Satyrs  ;  Nymphs  seem 
to  entreat  him  to  go  with  them. 

Have  you  no  tongues?  yes,  I  will  venture  myself 
in  your  company, an  you  were  my  Destinies  ;  would 
there  were  no  worse  in  hell  1  [they  take  him  hytiie 
arms^  must!  walk  like  a  bride,  too?  fortune  set  on 
afore,  then  ;  an  thou  dost  not  guide  into  a  handsome 
place,  would  thy  eyes  were  out,  and  so  thou  mayst 
be  takeo  for  the  blind  goddess  indeed.  Forward 
to  Venus'  temple.  {Exeunt- 
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SCENE   V. 

The  Same.     A  Orove,  irith  a  banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Lodwick,  with  the  Nymphs,  who  suddeniy 
leave  him. 

Lod.  Vanish'd  like  fairies?  [inusic  within.^ — 
Ha!  what  iDiisic's  this  ?  the  motion  of  the  spheres? 
or  am  I  in  Elysium  ? — 

Enter    Grimundo  bareheaded,   leading  Belinda, 
disyuised  in  rich  attire,  and  attended  by  Nymphs. 

Here  is  Grimundo. —  Ha!  what  glorious  creature's 
this  commits  a  rape  upon  my  senses  on  every  side?' 
but,  when  1  Uiok  on  her,  all  other  admirations  are  { 
forgot,  and  lessen  in  her  glory.  i 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  are  welcome,  nay,  our  lip  is- 
not  too  precious  for  your  salute  :  most  welcome. 

\Kis$e»  him. 

Grim.  I  have  kept  my  word,  sir. 

Lod.  Thou  hast  obliged  my  soul. 

Orim    Be  high,  and  frolic  !  she  loves  to  see  one 
domineer ;     when   you're    thoroughly  acquainted  '■ 
you'll  give  me  thanks. 

Lod.  Let  us  be  private  with  as  much  speed  as 
may  be  ; 
Away  with  those  gypsies  ;  so,  so. — 

\^Exeunt  all  but  Lodwick  and  Belinda. 
I  forgot  to  ask  her  name,  [aside.'] — Lady,  I  am 
come — 

Bel.  "Wilt  please  you  use  that  chair? 

Lod.  You  are  not  ignorant 
Of  the  intents  my  blood  bath  brought  with  me  ; 
Grimundo,  I  hope,  hath  told  my  coming,  lady, 
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And  you,  Tm  confident,  will  justify 
His  promise  of  some  pastime. 

Bel.  He's  a  servant. 
Whose  bosom  I  dare  trust ;  tlie  son  of  night, 
And  yet  more  secret  than  his  mother  ;  he 
Hath  power  to  engage  me,  aud  1  sliall 
Take  pride  iu  my  obedience  ;  first  be  pleased 
To  taste,  wliat,  io  my  duty,  I  prepared 
For  your  first  entertainment ;  these  but  serve 
To  quicken  appetite.  {^Recorders. 

Lod.  I  like  this  well, 
1  shall  not  use  much  courtship.      Where's    this 
music? 
Bel.  Doth  it  ofiend  your  ear  ? 
Lod.  Tis  ravishing ; 
Whence  doth  it  breathe*! 

Bel.  If  yoQ  command,  we'll  change 
A  thousand  airs,  till  you  fuid  one  is  sweet, 
And  high  enough  to  rock  your  wanton  soul 
Into  Elysian  slumbers. 

•hod.  Spare  them  all  ; 
I  hear  them  in  thy  accents. 

Bel.  Orpheus, 
Calliope's  famed  son,  upon  whose  lute 
Myriads  of  lovers'  ghosts  do  wait,  and  bang 
Upon  the  golden  strings  to  have  their  own 
Griefs  soften'd  with  his  noble  touch,  shall  come 
Again  from  hell  with  fresh  and  happier  strains, 
To  move  your  fancy. 

Lod.  That  were  very  strange. — 
She  is  poetical,  more  than  half  a  Fury  : —    \^Aside, 
But  we  prate  all  tliis  while,  and  lose  the  time 
We  should  employ  more  preciously  ;  I  need 
No  more  provocatives,  my  veins  are  rich, 
And  swell  with  expectation  :  shall  we  to 
This  vaulting  business  % 

Bel.  \  shall  hope,  my  lord, 
You  will  be  silent  in  mine  honour,  when 
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You  have  enjoy'd  me,  and  not  boast  my  name 
To  your  disgrace,  not  mine. 

Lod.  Your  name  1   why,  lady, 
By  ray  desires,  I  know  it  not ;  I  hope 
You  have  receiv'd  a  better  character, 
Than  to  suspect  my  blabbing  :  I'll  not  trust 
My  ghostly  father  with  my  sins,  much  less 
Your  name. 

Bel.  O,  let  me  fly  inlo  your  arms. 
These  words  command  my  freedom  ;  I  shall  love  i 
You  above  myself;  and,  to  confirm  how  much 
I  dare  repose  upon  your  faith,  I'll  not 
Be  nice  to  tell  you  who  I  am. 
Lod.  Pray  do. 
Bel.  I  am  a  princess. 
Lod.  How? 
Bel.  Believe  me,  sir. 
Lod.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  of  what  country, 

lady? 
Bel.  And  my  dominions  are  more  spreading  than 
Your  brother's. 

Lod.  Ha!  that's  excellent. —  If  the  villain 
Do  prosper  with  my  wife,  I'll  marry  her.     \^Aside. 

Bel.  I  was  not  born  to  perch  upon  a  dukedom, 
Or  some  such  sjiot  of  earth,  whicn  the  dull  eyes 
Eiamine  by  a  multiplying  glass, 
And  wonder  at ;  the  Roman  eagles  never 
Did  spread  their  wings  upon  so  many  shores  ; 
The  silver  moon  of  Ottoman  looks  pale 
Upon  my  greater  empire  ;  kings  of  Spain, 
That  now  may  boast  their  ground  doth  stretch  as 

wide 
As  day,  are  but  ()oor  landlords  of  a  cell, 
Compar'd  to  mine  inheritance  :  the  truth  is, 
I  am  the  devil. 
Lod.  How  !  a  devil  t 
Bel.  Yes. 
Be  not  affrighted,  sir  ;  you  see  I  bring 
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No  horror  to  distract  you  :  if  this  presence 
Deligfat  you  not,  I'll  wear  a  thousand  shapes 
To  please  my  lord. 

jLod.  Shapes,  quotha  f 

Bel.  Do  not  tremble. 

Lod.    A  devil  ?  I  see  her  cloven  foot :  I  have  not 
The  heart  to  pray ;  Grimundo  has  undone  me. 

[Aside. 

Bet.  I  did  command  my  spirits  to  put  on 
Satyrs,  and  nymphs,  to  entertain  you  first, 
Whiles  others  in  the  air  maintaia'd  a  quire 
For  your  delight :    why  do  you  keep  such  distance 
With  one  that  loves  you  ?  recollect  yourself, 
You  came  for  pleasure  ;  what  doth  fright  my  love  ? 
See,  I  am  covetous  to  return  delight, 
And  satisfy  your  lustful  genius  : 
Come,  let  us  withdraw,  and  on  the  bed  prepared, 
Beget  a  race  of  smooth  and  wanton  devils — 

Lod.  Hold  !  come  not  near  me  ;  ha !  now  I  com- 
pare 
The  circumstances,  they  induce  me  to 
A  sad  belief;  an  I  had  breath  enough, 
I  would  ask  a  question. 

Bel.  Any  thing,  and  be 
Resolved. 

Lod.  How  came  Grimundo  and  your  devilohip 
Acquainted  t 

Bel.  He  hath  been  my  agent  long, 
And  hath  deserved,  for  his  hypocrisy, 
And  private  sins,  no  common  place  in  hell ; 
He's  now  my  favourite,  and  we  enjoy 
Each  other  daily  ;  but  he  never  did 
By  any  service  more  endear  my  love, 
Than  by  this  bringing  you  to  my  acquaintance, 
Which  I  desired  of  him  long  since,  with  many 
And  fierce  solicit ;  but  he  urged  his  fear. 
You  were  not  ripe  enough  in  sin  for  his 
Digcovery. 
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Lod.  I  feel  myself  dissolve 
In  sweat, 

Bel.  My  lord,  I  must  acknowledge,  I 
Have  ever  had  you  in  my  first  regard 
Of  any  mortal  sinner,  for  you  Ijave 
The  same  propension  with  me,  though  with 
Less  malice  :  spirits  of  the  lower  world 
Have  several  offices  assigo'd  ;  some  are 
To  advance  pride,  some  avarice,  some  wrath  ; 
I  am  for  lust,  a  gay  voluptuous  devil. 
Come,  let's  embrace,  for  that  1  love,  my  lord  ; 
Do,  and  command  a  regiment  of  hell. 
They  all  are  at  your  service. 

ImiI.  O  my  soul  ! 

Bet.  Beside,  my  lord,  it  is  another  motive 
To  honour  you,  and,  by  my  chains,  which  now 
1  have  left  behind,  it  makes  me  grow  enamonr'd  ; 
Your  wife,  that  says  her  prayers  at  home,  and  weeps 
Away  her  sight,  O,  let  me  hug  you  for  it ! 
Despise  her  vows  still,  spurn  her  tears  again 
Into  her  eyes,  thou  shalt  be  prince  in  hell, 
And  have  a  crown  of  flames,  brighter  than  that 
Which  Ariadne  wears  of  fixed  stars  ; 
Come,  shall  we  dally  now  ? 

Lnd.  My  bones  within 
Are  dust  already,  and  I  wear  my  flesh 
Like  a  loose  upper  garment.  [Aside. 

Bel.  You  are  afraid  ; 
Be  not  so  pale  at  liver,  for  I  see 
Your  blood  turn  coward  :    how  would  you    be 

frighted 
To  look  upon  me  clothed  with  all  my  horror, 
That  shudder  at  me  nowf  Call  up  your  spirit. 

hod.  'I'here  are  too  many  spirits  here  already, 
Would  thou  wert  conjured  ;  what  shall  I  do? 

Bel.  What  other  than  to  bathe  your   soul   in 
pleasure, 
And  Dever-heard- of  ravisbings  *  we  two 
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Will  proojess  through  the  air  ia  Venus'  chariot, 
And  when  her  silver  doves  grow  faint  and  tire, 
Cupid  and  Mercury  shall  lend  us  wings, 
And  we  will  visit  new  worlds  when  we  are 
Weary  of  this  ;  we  both  will  back  tlie  winds. 
And  hunt  the  phoenix  through  the  Arabian  deserts ; 
Her  we  will  spoil  of  all  her  shining  plumes. 
To  make  a  blazing  coronet  for  thy  temples, 
Whichfrom  the  earth  beheld,  shall  draw  upwonder, 
And  puzzle  learn'd  astronomy  to  distinguish  it 
From  some  new  constellation  :  the  sea 
Shall  yield  us  pa.stime,  when,  enveloped 
With  clouds  blacker  than  night,  we  range  about ; 
And,  wlien  with  storms  we  overthrow  whole  navies, 
We'll  laugh  to  hear  the  mariners  exclaim 
la  many  thousand  shipwrecks;  what  do  I 
Urge  these  particulars?  let  us  he  one  soul : 
Air,  earth,  and  hell,  is  yours. 

Lod.  I  have  a  suit, 
But  dare  not  speak. 

Bel.  Take  courage,  and  from  me 
Be  coofident  to  obtain. 

Lod.  1  am  not  well ; 
The  name  of  devil  came  too  quick  upon  me, 
I  was  not  well  prepared  for  such  a  sound. 
It  turn'd  ray  blood  to  ice,  and  1  have  not 
Recover'd  so  much  warmth  yet,  to  desire 
The  sport  I  came  for  ;  would  you  please  but  to 
Dismiss  me  for  a  time,  I  would  return, 
When  I  have  heat  and  strength  enough  for  such 
A  sprightful  action. 

Bel.  1  do  iiiid  your  cunning, 
You  pretend  this  excuse  but  to  gain  time, 
Id  hope  you  may  repent. 

Lod.  And  please  your  grace, 
Not  I. 

Bel.  You  will  acquaint  some  priest  or  othei*, 
A  tribe  of  all  the  world  I  most  abhor, 
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And  they  will  fool  you  with  their  ghoatly  counsel, 

Perplex  you  with  some  fond  divinity, 

To  make  you  lose  the  glories  I  have  promised. 

Lod.  I  couldneverabide  such  melancholy  peojde. . 

Bel.  In  this  1  must  betray,  we  spirits  have  I 

No  perfect  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts  ;  I  see         I 
Your  blood's  enfeebled^  and  although  my  love 
Be  infinite,  and  every  minute  1 
Shall  languish  in  your  absence,  yet  your  health 
I  must  preserve,  'tis  that  that  feeds  my  hopes 
Hereader  1  shall  perfectly  enjoy  thee. 
You  will  be  faithful,  and  return 'f 

Lod.  Suspect  not. 

Bel.  One  kiss  shall  seal  consent.      [^Kisies  hintt  j 

Lod.  Her  breath  smells  of  brimstone. 

Bel.  When  next  we  meet,  like  to  the  Gemini 
We'll  twine  our  limbs  in  one  another,  till 
We  appear  one  creature  in  our  active  play ; 
For  this  time  I'll  dismiss  you  ; — do  not  pray; 
A  spirit  shall  attend  you. 

Lod.  Do  not  pray? 
When  did  I  last?  Iknow  not ;  farewell,  horror ! 
He  wants  a  wench  that  goes  to  the  devil  for  her. 
[£xeunt 


ACT  V.    SCENE  1. 

A  Room  in  Cleona's  House. 

Enter  Astella  and  Piero. 

Ast.  Touch  me  not,  villain  !  piety  defend  me, 
Art  thou  a  man,  or  have  I  all  this  while 
Convers'd  with  some  ill  angel  in  the  shape 
Of  my  lonl's  friend  1 
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Pier.  What  needeth  all  this  stir? 
I  urge  your  benefit. 

Jut.  To  undo  my  name, 
Nay  soul,  for  ever,  with  one  act. 

Pier.  One  act ! 
There  be  those  ladies  that  have  acted  it 
A  hundred  times,  yet  think  themselves  as  good 
Christians  as  other  women,  and  do  carry 
As  much  opinion  too  for  virtue. 

Aat.  Heaven ! 

Pier.  What  harm  can  there  be  in'tl  can  you 
neglect 
Revenge  so  just,  so  easy,  and  delightful  ? 

Ast.  Thy  breath  doth  scatter  an  infection. 

Pier.  Scatter  a  toy!    be  veise,  and  lose  oo  time, 
You  know  not  when  such  opportunity 
May  tempt  you  to't  again  :  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  but  do  you  pleasure  in't ;  your  blood 
Should  need  no  other  argument. 

Att.  I'll  sooner 
Empty  my  veins  :  not  to  redeem  thy  soul, 
Should  sin  betray  mine  honour  to  one  loose 
Embrace.    Hence,  traitor  !  1  do  feel  corruption 
r  the  air  already  ;  it  will  kill  me  if 
I  stay  :  hereafter,  I'll  not  wonder  how 
My  Lord  became  so  wicked. 

Enter  Jacomo  behind. 

Pier.  You  will  lead  me 
To  some  more  private  room ;  I'tl  follow,  madam. 
{Exit  Ant.  followed  by  Piero. 

Jac.  More  private  room,  said  he?  I  smell  a 
business.  1  thought  this  gamester  had  been  gone ; 
is  it  even  so  ?  have  at  your  burrow,  madam ;  ne's  a 
shrewd  ferret,  I  can  tell  you ;  and,  just  in  the  nick, 
here  comes  the  warreiier. 
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Enter  Lodwick. 


Lod.  This  devil  does  not  follow  tne,  nor  any  of 
her  cubs,  I  hoi>e  ;  I  am  glad  1  came  off  so  well,  I 
never  was  fso  hot  to  engender  with  the  night-mare. 
Could  Grinaundo  find  no  other  creature  for  my 
coupling  but  a  snccuba?  methinks  I  smell  the 
liend  still. 

Jac.  He  talks  of  her  already. 

£iod.  I  am  very  jealous. 

Jac.  Not  without  a  cause,  my  lord. 

Lod.  Ha  t  there  she  is  again. 

Jac.  No,  my  lord,  she  is  new  gone  into  the 
withdrawing  chamber. 

Lod.  Ha  !  who  1  who  is  gone  ? 

Jac.  A  gentlewoman  that  you  were  late  in  com- 
pany with. 

Lod.  The  devil?  look  well  about  you  then,  a 
spirit  of  her  constitution  will  set  the  house  on  fire 
instantly,  and  make  a  young  hell  oo't.  When 
came  she! — I  shall  be  everlastingly  haunted  with 
goblins. — Art  sure  thou  sawest  her? 

Jac.  Saw  her?  yes,  and  him  too. 

Lod.  Grimundo  ? 

Jac.  No,  not  Grimundo ;  but  I  saw  another 
gentleman,  that  has  been  held  a  notable  spirit, 
familiar  with  her. 

Lod.  Spirit,  and  familiar ! 

Jac.  Piero,  my  lord. 

Lod.  Piero? 

Jac.  1  will  not  say  what  I  think,  but  I  think 
somewhat,  and  I  know  what  1  say;  if  she  be  a 
devil,  as  she  can  belittle  less,  if  she  be  as  bad  as  I 
imagine,  somebody's  head  will  ache  for't ;  for  mine 
own  part,  I  did  but  see  and  hear,  that's  all, — and 
yet  1  have  not  told  you  half. 
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Lod.  Let  me  collect ;  sure  this  fellow,  by  the 
circumstance,  means  Astella. — Thou  talkest  all  this 
while  of  my  lady,  dost  not  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  she  is  all  the  ladies  in  the 
house,  for  my  lady  aod  mistress  was  sent  for  to 
the  abbey. 

Lod.  I  had  forffotteD  myself ;  this  is  new  horror. 
— Is  my  lady  and  Piero  so  familiar,  say'st,  and  ia 
private  t 

Jac.  What  I  have  said  I  have  said ;  and  what 
they  have  done,  they  have  done  by  this  time. 

Jjod.  Dooe  ?  and  I'll  be  active  too. 

Jac.  Shew  what  feats  of  activity  you  please,  but 
I  believe  he  hath  vaulted  into  your  saddle  already. 
{^Exit  Lodieick.]  —  So,  so,  now  I  am  alone,  which 
is,  as  the  learned  say,  solus  cum  sola,  I  will  enter- 
tain some  honourable  thoughts  of  my  preferment. 

Re-enter  Piero. 

Hum  !  the  gamester  is  return'd. — What!  melan- 
cholyl — Then  he  has  done't,  I'll  lay  my  head  to  a 
fool's  cap  on't ;  I  was  always  so  myself  after  my 
caperiug. —  Did  you  not  meet  the  prince,  sir  ? 

Pier.  No  ;   where  is  he? 

Jac.  He  was  here  but  now,  and  enquired  how 
his  lady  did ;  and  I  told  bim  you  could  tell  the 
state  of  her  body  better  than  I,  for  I  thought  you 
were  gone  in  before  him. 

Pier.  I  did  but  see  her. 

Jac.  That's  not  the  right  on't,  it  runs,  For  I  did 
but  kiss  her, /or  I  did  but  kiss  her.' 

Pier.  It  was  enough  for  rae  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Jac.  And  feel  her  pulse. 

IHer.  How,  sir? 

Jac.  As  a  noble  gentleman  should,  sir. 

■  ior  /  did  but  kiu  htr,  &c,]  This  is  the  burthen  of  an 
old  aong,  once  much  ia  vogue.  Shirley  baa  it  again  in  Lovt'i 
CrutUy. 

G2 
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Pier.  I  ara  suspected  ;  I  must  turn  this  fool's 
discourse  another  "ay,  the  present  theme  is  dan- 
gerous. \  Jsitle.'] — What!  I  nearsay,  Jacomo,  your 
lady  is  like  to  rise? 

Jac.  My  lady  does  rise  as  early  as  other  ladies 
do,  that  go  to  bed  late. 

Pier.  And  there  will  be  notable  preferment  for 
you? 

Jac.  'Tis  very  likely ;  my  lady  understands 
herself. 

Pier.  There  is  a  whisper  abroad. 

Jac.  'Tis  a  good  hearing. 

Pier.  What  if  she  be  married  iu  this  abaeoce? 

Jac.  Very  likely;  I  say  nothing,  but  I  think  I 
Itnow  my  lady's  secrets :  for  the  triumph,  as  pa- 
geants, or  running  at  tilt,  you  may  near  more 
shortly ;  there  may  be  reasons  of  state  to  have 
things  carried  privately,  they  -will  break  out  in 
bells  and  bonfires  hereafter:  what  their  graces 
have  intended  for  me,  I  conceal. 

Pier.  He  is  wound  up  already.  [Aiide. 

Jac.  You  are  a  gentleman  [  shall  take  particular 
notice  of. 

Pier.  I  hope  a  man  may  get  a  place  for  himself 
or  his  friend,  for  ready  money. 

Jac.  'Twere  pity  of  my  life  else  ;  you  shall  com- 
mand the  first  that  falls,  but  you  must  swear  you 
came  in  without  chafering  or  buying  ;  imagine  it  a 
plump  parsonage,  or  other  church-living,  the  oath 
will  go  down  the  more  easily.  Divines  make  no 
scruple. 

Pier.  But  what  if,  after  all  this  imagination  of  a 
marriage,  fortune  should  forbid  the  bans. 

Jac.  How?  Fortune's  a  slut,  and  because  she  is 
a  whore  herself,  would  have  no  lady  marry  and  tire 
honest. 


^ 
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Re-enter  Loowick. 


Lod.  Piero  !  where's  Piero? 
Pier.  Hal  my  lord,  I  have  done't. 
■     Lod.  Hal  what? 

Pitr.  I  have  pleased  your  excellence  :  An  you 
had  made  more  haste,  you  might  have  come  to  the 
fall  o'  the  deer  ;  delicate  venison  ! 
Lod.  Thou  hast  not  enjoy 'd  her'! 
Pier.  Theytalkof  Jupiter  imd  agoldeo  shower; 
give  me  a  Mercury  with  wit  and  tongue,  he  shall 
charm  more  ladies  on  their  backs,  than  the  whole 
bundle  of  gods;  pshaw! 

Lod.  Shoot  not  so  much  compasft  ;*  be  brief,  and 
aaswer  me;  hast  thou  enjoy 'd  ner? 
Pier.  I  have;  shall  I  swear? 
Lod.  No,  thou  wilt  be  damn'd  sufficiently  with- 
out an  oath  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  do  purpose  to  re- 
ward your  nimble  diligence;  drawl 
Pier.  What  do  you  mean? 
Jac.  An  you  be  so  sharp  set,  I  do  mean  to  with- 
draw. lExit. 
Lod.  1  do  mean  to  cut  your  throat,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt ;  you  see  your  destiny  :  my  birth  and 
spirit  will  not  let  me  kill  thee  in  the  dark ;  draw, 
and  be  circumspect. 

Pier.  Did  not  you  engage  me  to  it?  have  I  done 
any  thing  but  by  your  directions,  my  lord? 

Lod.  "i'is  all  one,  my  mind  is  altcr'd  ;  I  will  see 
what  complexion  your  heart  bears ;  do  not  neglect 
my  fury,  but  guard  yourself  discreetly ;  if  I  hit 
upon  the  right  vein  I  may  cure  your  disease  o'  the 
blood. 

Pier.  Hold,  an  there  be  no  remedy,  I  will  die 
better  than  I  have  lived  ;  you  shall  see,  sir,  that  I 
dare  fight  with  you,  andifl  fall  by  your  sword,  my 
baf^e  consent  (o  act  your  will  deserves  it.    [^Draws. 

*  Shoot  not  10  much  compau.J  Go  not  iq  &r  sbout ;  aim 
more  direcU;  at  the  uurk. 
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Lod.  Ha! 

Pier.  I  find  your  policy,  and  by  this  storm 
You'd  prove  ray  refiolution, 
How  boldly  I  dare  stand  to't,  when  this  great 
Dishonour  comes  to  question. 
Prepare  to  be  displeased — she  is  a  miracle 
Of  chastity  ;  impenetrable  like 
A  marble,  she  return'd  oiy  sinful  arrows, 
And  they  have  wounded  me:  forgive  me,  lady  ! 

Lod.  1  prithee,  tell  me  true  ;    now  thou  shalt 
swear. 
Hast  thou  not  done  it? 

Pier.  Not  by  ray  hope  of  heaven, 
Which  I  bad  almost  forfeited,  had  not  she 
Relieved  me  with  her  virtue  ;  in  this  truth 
I  dare  resign  my  breath. 

Lod.  I  dare  believe  thee  : 
What  did  I  see  in  her  to  doubt  her  Brmness'? 

Re-enter  Jacomo  tcith  Astella, 

Jac,  Here  they  are,  madam,  you  do  not  mean  to 
run  upontheir  naked  weapons. 

Lod.  Piero,  thou  shalt  wonder. 

Asl.  What  means  my  lord? 

Lod.  You  shall  know  that,  anon. 
My  lady,  go  with  me. 

Ast.  Svbither  you  please. 
You  shall  not  need  to  force  me,  sir  ;  you  may 
Lead  me  with  gossamer,  or  the  least  thread 
The  industrious  spider  weaves. 

[^E-reunt  Lod.  and  Asiel. 

Jac.  Whiraseyes  caribit  eoes.» 

*  Jac,  Whimseyet  caribit  loej.]  Perhaps  we  have  here  some 
vulgar  exclamatiou  miserably  disjointed  at  the  press ;  if  not,  the 
ambitious  Jacomo  sours  far  above  my  comprehension.  The 
publisher  of  thi:  second  edition  has  exchanged  one  piece  of 
bopele^  nonsene  for  another,  and  given  the  passage  thiUt 
••  Wbimseyes  our  ibit  soes." 
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Pier.  What  fury  thus  transports  him  ?  At  some 
distance 
lil  follow  him  9  he  may  intend  some  violence ; 
She  is  too  good  to  suffer ;  I  shall  grow 
In  love  with  my  conversion.  [Exit. 

Jac.  Grow  in  lave  with  a  coxcomb !  his  last 
words  stick  in  my  stomach  still ;  Fortune  forbid 
the  baH$,  quotha :  'Slid,  if  Fortune  should  forbid 
the  bans,  and  my  lady  be  not  converted  into  a 
duchess,  where  are  all  my  offices  ? 
Hum  !  where  are  they,  quoth  I  ?  I  do  not  know ; 
But  of  aU  tunes  I  shall  hate  Fortune  my  foe.  [Exit 


SCENE  n. 

An  Abbey.     The  Abbot's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Soranzo  and  Qiorro. 

8or.  Know  you  not  who  they  are^  my  lord^  this 
day 
Receive  the  habit ! 

Oiot.  I  can  meet  with  no 
Intelligence. 

Sor.  They  are  persons  of  some  quality. 

CHot  The  duke  does  mean  to  grace  their  cere- 
mony. 

Sor,  He  was  invited  by  the  abbot  to  theirclothin^. 

Cfiot  Which  must  be  in  private,  too,  here  m 
his  lodgings. 

Sor.  Well,  we  shall  not  long  expect  them ;  his 
grace  enters. 

Enter  Duke  and  Grimundo. 

Orim.  It  help'd  much  that  he  never  saw  my 

wife. 
Buke.  Dost  think  'twill  take  ? 
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Orim.  There's  some  hope,  ray  lord,  already, 
And  heaven  may  prosper  it. 

Duke-  We  cannot  endear  thee  to  thy  merit. 
iSijr.  How  the  duke  embraces  hitn  ! 

Eiiter  Cleona,  attended. 

Duke.  Cleooa,  you  are  welcome,  'tis  a  blest 
Occasion  that  makes  us  meet  so  happily. 

Cle.  It  pleased   my  lord  abbot    to   invite   me 

hither. 
Duke.    I    appear  too  upon  his  friendly    eam- 
mons. 
We'll  thank  him  for  this  presence. 
Sot.  The  abbot  enters. 

Enter  the  Ahboi;  attended  with  Valentio  and 
other  religious  men  ;  having  bowed  to  the  Duke, 
he  takes  a  chair  ;  being  sate.  Valentio  goes  out, 
and  presently  re-enterK,  leading  Foscari  and 
DoLCiNo  in  St,  Benets  habit;  he  presents  them, 
they  kneel  at  the  Abbot'ejeet. 

Abb.  Speak  your  desire. 

Fos.  We  kneel  to  be  received  into  the  number 
Of  those  religious  men  that  dedicate 
Themselves  to  heaven,  i'  the  habit  of  St.  Beoet ; 
And  humbly  pray  that  you  would  rectify 
And  teach  our  weak  devotion  the  way 
To  imitate  his  life,  by  giving  us 
The  precepts  of  your  order. 

Abb.  Let  me  tell  you, 
You  must  take  heed  the  ground  of  your  resolve 
Be  perfect;  yet  took  back  into  the  spring 
Of  your  desires  ;  religious  men  should  be 
Tapers,  first  lighted  by  a  holy  beam  : 
Meteors  may  anine  like  stars,  but  are  notconstaat. 

Fos.  We  covet  not  the  blaze,  which  a  corrupt 
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Aod  slimy  matter  may  advance;  our  thoughts 
Are  flamed  with  charity. 

Abb.  Yet,  ere  you  embark, 
Think  00  your  hard  adventure  ;  there  is  more 
To  be  examined  beside  your  end, 
And  the  reward  of  such  an  undertaking  ; 
You  look  on  heaven  afar  off,  like  a  landscape 
Whither  wild  thoughts,  like  your  imperfect  eye. 
Without  examination  of  those  ways 
Oblique  and  narrow,  are  transported,  but 
In  the  walk  and  trial  of  the  difficulties 
That  interpose,  you  tire  tike  inconsiderate 
And  weary  pilgrims. 

Fos.  We  desire  to  know 
The  rules  of  our  obedience. 

Abb.  They  will  startle 
Your  resolutions  :  can  your  will,  not  used 
To  any  law  beside  itself,  permit 
The  knowledge  of  severe  and  positive  limits'? 
Submit  to  be  controH'd,  cmploy'd  sometime 
In  servile  offices,  against  the  greatness 
Of  your  high  birth,  and  sufferance  of  nature? 
Can  you,  forgetting  all  youthful  desires, 
And  memory  of  the  world's  belraying  pleasures, 
Check  wanton  heat,  and  consecrate  your  blood 
To  chastity,  and  holy  solitude? 

Sor.  I  will  not  be  religious,  Giotto. 

Giot.  Nor  I,  upon  these  terms  ;  I  pity  them. 

Abb.  Can  you  quit  all  the  glories  of  your  state, 
Resign  your  titles  and  large  wealth,  to  live 
Poor  and  neglected  ;  change  high  food  and  surfeits 
For  a  continual  fasting;  your  down  beds 
For  hard  and  humble  lodging;  your  gilt  roof** 
And  galleries  for  a  melancholy  cell. 
The  pattern  of  a  grave,  where,  atead  of  music 
To  charm  you  into  slumbers,  to  be  waked 
With  the  sad  chiming  of  the  sacring  bell  f 
Your  robes,  whose  curiosity  hath  tired 
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InTentioD,  and  the  silk-worm,  to  adoru  you, 
Your  blaze  of  jewels,  that  your  pride  hath  worn 
To  burn  out  envy's  eyes,  must  be  ito  more 
Your  ornament ;   but  coarse  and  Tug;ged  clothing 
Harrow  your  soft  skins :  these  and  many  more 
Unkind  austerities  will  much  offend 
Your  tender  constitutions  ;  yet,  consider. 

Duke.  He  does  insist  much  on  their  state  and 
honour : 
May  we  not  know  them  yet? 

Val.  One  of  them,  sir. 
Doth  owe*  this  character.         [Gives  him  a  paper. 

Duke.  It  is  Foscari  ; 
I  find  his  noble  purpose  ;  he  is  perfect.— 
I  honour  thee,  young  man. — She  must  not  see 
This  paper. 

Vat.  This  doth  speak  the  other,  sir. — 

[Gives  another  paper, 

Duke.  'Tisatlarge — ha  !—Qrimundo,  I  prithee  ' 
read, 
I  dare  not  credit  my  own  eyes :  Leonora, 
So  it  begins,  Leonora — 

Grim,  [reads.] — Leonora,  daughter  to  the  late 
Goneaga,  duke  of  Milan,  fearing  $he  should  be 
compell'd  to  marry  her  uncle,  in  the  habit  of  a  page, 
and  the  conduct  qffather  Valentio,  came  to  Savoy 
to  try  the  love  and  honour  of  hta  excellence,  who  ■ 
once  solicited  by  his  ambastador — 

Duke.  No  more,  I  am  extasied. 
If  so  much  blessing  may  be  met  at  once, 
I'll  do  my  heart  that  justice  to  proclaim 
Thou  mad'st  a  deep  impression  ;  as  a  boy 
I  loved  thee  too ;  for  it  could  be  no  other, 
But  with  a  divine  flarae  :  fair  Leonora, 
Like  to  a  perfect  magnet,  though  eoclos'd 
Within  an  ivory  box,  through  Sie  white  wall 
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Shot  forth  embracing  virtue  :  now,  oh  now, 
Our  destinies  are  kind.  \^Embracea  her. 

Fba.  This  is  a  mystery,  Dulcino ! 
Leon.  No,  my  lord ;  I  am  discover'd ; 
You  see  Leonora  now,  a  Milan  lady, 
If  I  may  hope  your  pardon. — 

Duke.  Love  and  honour, 
Thou  dost  enrich  my  heart :  Cleona  read. 
And  entertain  the  happiness  to  which 
Thy  late  predestined  thee,  whilst  I  obey 
Mine  here.  {^OivesCleortathe tetter,  which  she  reads. 

Cle.  How,  my  lord  Foscari ! 
If  he  be  living,  I  must  die  before 
This  separation  be  confirm'd :  my  joy 
Doth  overcome  my  wonder  ;  can  you  leave 
The  world  while  I  am  in't? 

fhs.  Dearest  Cleona! 
Then  willingly  I  dispense  with  my  intention, 
And,  if  the  didce  have  found  another  mietress, 
It  shall  be  my  devotion  to  pray  here, 
And  my  religion  to  honour  thee. 

jUA.  Many  blessings  crown 
This  union. 

Fo3.  Your  pardon,  gracious  princess, 
I  did  impose  too  much. 

Leon.  I  studied 
To  be  your  Grateful  Servant,  m  yourself 
Unto  the  fair  Cleona  ;  we  are  all  happy. 

Enter  Lodwick,  Astella,  and  Piero. 


Lod.  They're  here. — 
By  your  leave,  brother,  my  lord  abbot, 

[^Kneels  to  him. 
Witness  enough. 
Duke.  Why  thus  kneels  Lodwick  1 
Xjod.  To  make  confession,   brother,  and   beg 
heaven's. 
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And  every  good  man's  pardon,  for  the  wrong 
I  have  done  this  excellent  lady,  whom  my  sout 
New  marries,  and  may  heaven — Ha!  do  not  hold 
A  justice  back  ;   Grimundo  is  a  traitor, 
Take  heed  on  him,  and  say  your  prayers  ;  he  is 
The  devil's  grand  solicitor  lor  souls  ; 
He  hath  not  such  another  cunning  engine 
Id  the  world,  to  ruin  virtue. 

Grim.  I,  my  lord  ? 

Lod.  You  are  no  hypocrite  ! — He  does  every  night 
Lie  with  a  succuba  ;  he  brought  me  to  one, 
Let  him  deny  it ; — but  heaven  had  pity  on  me. 

Enter  Belinda,  disguised  at  before,  and  kneels  to 
the  Duke. 

Ha  !  there  she  is  ;  do  you  not  see  her  ?    Devil, 
1  do  defy  thee  I — My  lord,  stand  by  me. — 
I  will  be  honest,  spight  of  him  and  thee, 
And  he  with  ray  own  wife. 
Giot.  Sure  the  prince  is  mad. 

Duke.  O  rise,  most  noble  lady,  well  deserving 
A  statue  to  record  thy  virtue. 

Lod.  Ha! 

Ihike.  This  is  Grimundo's  wife. 

Grim.  'Tis  so,  ray  lord. 

Bei  No  devil,  but  the  servant  of  your  virtue. 
That  shall  rejoice  if  we  have  thrived  in  your 
Conversion. 

Ast.  1  hope  it. 

Lod.  Have  I  been 
Mock'd  into  honesty  ?  are  not  you  a  Fury  ? 
And  you  a  sly  and  subtly  epicure  ? 

Grim.  1  do  abhor  the  thought  of  being  bo  ; 
Pardon  my  seeming,  sir. 

Abb.  O  go  not  back, 
Prevent  thus  seasonably  your  real  torment, 

Lod.  I  am  fully  waken'd ;  be  this  kiss  the  pledge 
Of  my  new  heart. 
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Pier.  True  love  stream  in  yoar  bosoms ; 
Lady,  forgive  me  too. 

Mt.  Most  willingly. 

Duke.  Our  joy  is  perfect : — Lodwick,  salate 
A  sister  in  this  ladv,  Leonora, 
The  object  of  our  nrst  love  ;  take  the  story 
As  we  return. — Lord  abbot,  we  must  thank 
You  for  contriving  this  ;  and  you,  good  father. — 
Embassadors  shall  be  dispatch 'd  to  Milan, 
To  acquaint  them  where,  and  how  their  absent 

princess, 
Leonora,  hath  disposed  herself ;  meanwhile, 
Poets  shall  stretch  invention,  to  express 
Triumphs  for  thee^  and  Savoy's  happiness.  [^Exeunt. 
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Thk  TsAiTOK.]  This  Tragedy  was  entered  in  the  oflke 
lx)ok  of  the  Blaster  of  the  Revels,  May  4th9  liSSl,  and  giren  to 
the  press  in  1635.  Some  commendatory  verses  are  pr&xed  by 
WilL  Atkins,  of  Gray's  Inn,  whkh  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume.  The  title  of  the  Old  Copy  is.  The  Trcrytor.  A  Tragedie, 
wriiten  by  James  Shirley.  Acted  by  her  Mt^esties  ServanU. 

This  Tragedy  was  revived  at  the  Restoration. 


TO  THK 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 

WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,* 

EARL   OF   NEWCASTLE,    VISCOUNT    MANSFIELD, 
LORD  BOLSOVER  AND  OGLE. 


My  Lord, 

1  HE  honour  of  your  name^  and  clearness  of  soul,  which 
wmit  no  living  monuments  in  the  heart  of  princes^  have 
already  made  the  title  of  this  poem  innocent,  though  not 
the  author;  who  confesseth  his  guilt  of  a  long  ambition^ 
by  some  service  to  be  knoum  to  you^  and  his  boldness  at 
last,  by  this  rude  attempt  to  kiss  your  Lordship's  hands. 

Fame  nnth  one  breath  hath  possessed  the  world  tmth 
your  Lordship's  general  knowledge^  and  excellent  nature^ 
both,  an  ornament  to  your  blood,  and  in  both  you  stand 
the  rare  arui  justified  example  to  our  age.  To  the  last, 
these  cold  papers  address  themselves,  which  if  (with  truce 
to  your  richer  contemplations)  you  vouchsafe  to  read  and 
smile  upon,  not  only  they  shall  receive  a  life,  beyond  what 
the  SI  cue  exactly  gave  them,  in  the  presentment^  reivarded 
with  frequent  a^jplansCy  but  your  Lordship  shall  i^ifinitely 
honour  him,  whose  glory  is  to  be  mentioned 

the  humblest  of  your  Lordship's  Servants, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


■  See  Jonson,  vol.  ix.  p.  17- 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON2B . 

Alexander,  duke  of  Florence. 
Lorenzo,  his  kinsman  and  favourite. 
Sciarrba,  brother  to  Amidea. 
Pisano,  lover  to  Oriana. 
Cosmo,  his  friend. 
Florio,  Sciarrha's  brother. 
Depazzi,  a  creature  o/*  Lorenzo's. 

Petrucbio,  Pisano^s  servant. 
Rogero,  page  to  Depazzi. 
Gentlemen. 
Servants^ 

Amidea,  Sciarrha's  sister. 
Oriana,  beloved  ofPiaeiho. 
Morosa^  her  mother. 

Youth. 

Lust. 

Pleasure. 

Death. 

Furies. 

SCENE,  Florence. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Roam  in  Pisano's  House. 
Enter  Pisano  and  Petruchio. 

Pis.  Didst  bid  him  come? 

Pet.  I  did. 

Pis.  Go  back  again, 
And  tell  him  I  am  gone  abroad. 

Pet  He's  here 
Already,  sir. 

Enter  Cosmo. 

Pis.  Oh,  Cosmo ! 

Cos.  Dear  Pisano, 
That  I  could  let  thee  nearer  into  me ! 
My  heart  counts  this  embrace  a  distance,  yet ; 
.Let  us  incorporate. 

Pis.  I  was  wooing,  Cosmo, 
My  man,  to  tell  thee  I  was  gone  abroad, 
Before  thou  cam'st. 

Cos.  How's  this  ?  your  words  and  looks 
Are  strange,  and  teach  me  to  infer  I  am 
Not  welcome ;  that,  on  riper  counsel,  you 
Do  wish  my  absence. 

Pis.  What,  for  telling  truth  ? 

H2 
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kRn  but  made  thee  fit  to  see 
^^  ICom'st  with  expectation 

ff^laifc'veose,  dost  not  ? 
Te*. 

fit.  U,  now! 
Aod  to  discourse  as  I  was  wont,  of  state, 
0*iT  friendship,  or  of  women?  no  such  matter. 

Cm.  This  is  more  wild  than  usual ;  your  language 
Is  not  80  clear  as  it  was  wont ;  it  carries 
Not  the  same  even  thread  ;  although  some  words 
May  knit,  the  sense  is  scatter'd. 

Pis.  Right,  right,  Cosmo, 
The  reason  is,  I  have  straggled, 
And  lost  myself,  I  know  not  where,  in  what 
Part  oftlie  world : — and  would  not  this  have  shewn' 
As  well  in  him  [^Points  to  Pet.^  to  have  prepar'd 
thee  now  ? 

Cos.  What  humour's  this,  Pisano?  I  am  yet 
To  understand. 

Pis.  To  understand?  why, Cosmo, 
Had  I  not  changed  my  dialect  and  method, 
What  need  this  tedious  apology  ? 
That's  it,  I  would  have  had  thee  know  before. 
Thou  canst  not  understand  rae,  yet  thou  hast 
A  name  in  Florence,  for  a  ripe  young  man. 
Of  nimble  apprehension,  of  a  wise 
And  spreading  observation  ;   of  whom 
Already  our  old  men  do  prophesy 
Good,  and  great  things,  worthy  thy  fair  dimensions ! 

Cos.  This  is  an  argument  above  the  rest, 
Pisano  is  not  well  ;  for  being  temperate. 
He  was  not  wont  to  llattcr  and  abuse 
His  friend. 

R*.  Beside,  there  is  another  reason. 
Thou  shouldst  discover  me  at  heart,  through  all 
These  mists  ;  thou  art  in  love,  too,  and  who  caoaot] 
That  feels  himself  the  heat,  but  shrewdly  guess 

'  Part  of  the  worUi : — and  uxiuld  not  this  ha*e  sheton^    The  old 
,  copy  retuli,  "  Part  of  the  worid,  and  would  Dot  this  be  shewn." 
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At  every  symptom  of  that  wanton  fever? — 
Oh,  Cosmo ! 

Cos.  What  misfortune  can  approach 
Your  happy  love  in  fairest  Amidea  ? 
You  have  been  long  contracted,  and  have  pass'd 
The  tedious  hope ;  Hymen  doth  only  wait 
An  opportunity  to  light  his  torch, 
Which  will  burn  glorious  at  your  nuptials : 
Let  jealous  lovers  fear,  and  feel  what  *tis 
To  languish,  talk  away  their  blood,  and  strength^ 
Question  their  unkind  stars  ;  you  have  your  game 
Before  you,  sir. 

Pis,  Before  me  ?  where  ?  why  dost 
Thou  mock  me,  Cosmo  ?  she's  not  here. 

Cos.  It  is 
No  pilgrimage  to  travel  to  her  lip. 

Pis.  Tis  not  for  you. 

Cos.  How,  sir ;  for  me?  you've  no 
Suspicion  I  can  be  guilty  of 
A  treason  to  our  friendsnip.     Be  so  just, 
If  malice  have  been  busy  with  my  fame^ 
To  let  me  know — 

Pis.  You  hastily  interpret. 
Thy  pardon,  I  have  only  err'd,  but  not 
With  the  least  scruple  of  thy  faith  and  honour 
To  me.     Thou  hast  a  noble  soul,  and  lov'st  me 
Rather  too  well ;  I  would  thou  wert  my  enemy, 
That  we  had  been  born  in  distant  climes,  and  never 
Took  cement  from  our  sympathies  in  nature. 
Would  we  had  never  seen,  or  known  each  other ! 
This  may  seeni  strange  from  him  that  loves  thee^ 

Cosmo, 
More  precious  than  his  life. 

Cos.  Love  me,  and  wish 
This  separation  ? 

Pis.  1  will  give  thee  proof ; 
So  well  I  love  thee,  nothing  in  the  world 
Thy  soul  doth  heartily  affect,  but  I 
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Do  love  it  too :  does  it  not  trouble  thy 
Belief?  I  wear  not  my  owd  heart  about  me, 
But  thine  exchang'd  ;  thy  eyes  let  in  my  objects  ; 
Thou  hear'st  for  me,  talk'st,  kissest,  and  enjoy'st 
All  my  felicities. 

Cos.  What  means  this  language  ? 

Pis.  But  what's  all  this  to  tliee?  Go  to  Oriana, 
Aud  bathe  thy  lips  in  rosy  dew  of  kisses  ; 
Renew  thy  eye,  that  looks  as  Saturn  hung 
Upon  the  lid  ;  take  in  some  gold  en  beam, 
She'll  dart  a  thousand  at  one  glance ;  and  if, 
At  thy  return,  thou  find'st  I  have  a  being 
la  this  vain  world,  I'll  tell  thee  more.  [Exit. 

Cos.  But.  sir,  you  must  not  part  so. 

Pet.  Not  with  ray  good  will  ; 
I  have  no  great  ambition  to  be  mad. 

Cos.  Petruchio,  let  me  conjure  thee,  tell 
What  weight  hangs  on  thy  master's  heart?  why 

does  lie 
Appear  so  full  of  trouble  ? 

Pet.  Do  you  not  guess  ? 

Cos.  Point  at  the  cause  ;  I  cannot. 

Pet.  Why  he  loves — 

Cos.  The  beauteous  Amidea,  I  know  that. 

Pet.  Some  such  thing  was ;    but  you  are  his 
friend,  my  lord  : 
Hia  soul  is  now  devoted  to  Oriana, 
And  he  will  die  for  her,  if  this  ague  hold  him. 

Cos.  Ha! 

Pet.  Your  doublet  pinch  you,  sir?  I  cannot  tell ;' 
But  ne'er  a  woman  in  the  world  sliould  make 
Me  hang  myself.     It  may  be,  fur  his  honour, 
He'll  choose  another  death,  he  is  about  one  ; 
For  'tis  not  possible,  without  some  cure, 
He  should  live  long  ;  lie  has  forgot  to  sleep, 
And  fur  his  diet,  he  has  not  eaten  this  se'nnight 

*  /  cannot  Ml ;}  See  p.  67. 
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As  iiiacb  as  would  choak  a  sparrow ;  a  fly  is 
An  epicure  to   him. — Good  sir,  do  you  counsel 
him. —  {Exit  Cosmo. 

So,  so,  it  works ; 

This  was  my  lord  Lorenzo's  plot,  and  I 
Have  been  bis  engine  in  the  work,  to  batter 
His  love  to  Amidea,  by  praising 
Oriana  to  him. — He  is  here. — My  lord — 

Enter  Lorbnzo  attended. 

Lor.  Petruchio,  whereas  your  lord  ?  how  moves 
the  work  ? 

Pet  To  your  own  wish,  my  lord ;  he  has  thrown 
off 
The  thought  of  Amidea,  and  is  mad 
For  Cosmo's  mistress,  whom,  by  your  instructions, 
I  have  commended  so. 

Lor.  My  witty  villain  ! 

Pet.  Cosmo  is  with  him,  to  whom  cunningly 
I  have  discovered  his  disease,  and  I 
Beseech  you  interrupt  them  not. 

Lor.  This  ms^ 
Have  tragical  effects,  Petruchio  : 
For  Cosmo,  we  shall  prune  his  fortune  thus. 
Oriana's  wealth  would  swell  him  in  the  state ; 
He  grows  too  fast  already.— Be  still  ours. 

Pet  My  lord,  you  bought  my  life,  when  you 
procured 
My  paraon  from  the  duke.  \^Extt  Lorenzo. 

Re-enter  Pisano  and  Cosmo. 

Pis.  O,  friend,  thou  canst  not  be  so  merciful, 
To  give  away  such  happiness  :  my  love 
Is,  for  some  sin  I  have  committed,  thus 
Transplanted.  I  look'd  rathertfaou  shouldst  kill  me, 
Than  give  away  this  comfort ;  'tis  a  charity 
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Will  make  lliee  poor,  and  'twere  a  ^reat  deal  better 
That  I  should  languish  still,  and  die. 

Cos.  While  I  have  art  to  help  thee?  Oriana 
And  I  were  hut  in  treaty  ;  howtoever, 
1  were  not  wnrthy  to  be  call'd  his  friend, 
"Whom  I  preferr'd  not  to  a  mistress.     If 
You  can  find  dispenriatioii  to  (juit 
With  Amidea,  your  first  love,  be  confident 
Oriana  may  be  won  ;  and  it  were  necessary 
You  did  prepare  the  mother  ;  be  not  modest. 

Pis.  liach  syllable  is  a  blessing    —  Hark,  Pe- 
tnichio.  \_miisjjers  him. 

Cog.  There  is  an  engine  levell'd  at  my  fate, 
And  I  must  arm.  [Aside. 

Pis.  Away  I  [Exit  Petntchio. 

Cos.  This  for  thy  comfort : 
Although  some  compliments  have  pass'd  between 
Me  and  Oriana,  I  am  not  warm 
Yet  ia  the  motlier's  fancy,  whose  power  may 
Assist  you  much  ;  but  lose  no  time  :  let's  follow. 

Pis.  Thou  miracle  of  friendship  !  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Frederico,  Florio,  a7id  Alonzo, 

Duke.  Letters  to  us  1  from  whom  ? 

Alon.   Castruchio. 

Dvke.  The  exile?    whence? 

Alon.  Sienna,  niy  good  lord  ; 
it  came  enctos'd  within  my  letter,  which 
Imuos'd  my  care  and  duty,  in  the  swift 
Delivery. 

[//e  delivets  letters,  which  the  Duke  reads. 

Fred.  The  duke  is  pale  o'  the  sudden. 
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Duke,  A  palsy  does  possess  me  ;  ba !  Lorenzo  ? 
Our  cousin  the  enemy  of  our  life  and  state! 
My  bosom  kinsman  ? — ^Not  too  loud  ;  the  traitor 
May  hear^  and  by  escape  prevent  our  justice. 

[Aside. 

Flo.  What  traitor? 

Duke.  Signior  Alonzo,  come  you  hither  ; 
What  correspondence  maintain  you  with  this 
Castruchio  ? 

Alon.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  happy 
In  his  election  9  to  bring  the  first 
Voice  to  your  safety. 

Duke.  Most  ingrateful  man  ! 
Turn  rebel !  I  have  worn  him  in  my  blood. 

Alon.  'Tis  time  to  purge  the  humour. 

Duke.  I  will  do  it. — 
Our  guard! — Were  he  more  precious,  had  he 

shared 
Our  soul,  as  he  but  borrows  of  our  flesh, 
This  action  makes  him  nothing ;  had  I  been 
In  heaven^  I  could  have  lent'him  my  eternity. 
He  turn  conspirator?  oh,  the  fate  of  princes ! 
But  stay,  this  paper  speaks  of  no  particular  ; 
He  does  not  mention  what  design,  what  plot. 

Ahn.  More  providence  is  necessary. 

Duke.  Right, 
Right,  good  Alonzo  ;  thou'rt  an  honest  man. 
And  lov'st  us  well. — What's  to  be  done? 

Alan.  'Tis  best 
To  make  his  person  sure ;  by  this  you  may 
Discover  soonest  who  are  of  his  faction. 

Duke.  And  at  our  leisure  study  of  his  punish- 
ment. 
Which  must  exceed  death ;  every  common  trespass 
Is  so  rewarded :  first,  apply  all  tortures 
To  enforce  confession^  who  are  his  confederates, 
And  how  they  meant  to  murder  us;  then  some  rare 
Invention  to  execute  the  traitor, 
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So  as  lie  may  be  lialf  a  year  in  dying;, 
Will  make  lis  famed  for  justice. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Depazzi. 


Aton.  He  is  lierCj 
Sball  we  n|)prehend  him? 

Lor    Happy  morning  to 
My  gracious  sovereign  ! 

Duke.  Good  morrow,  coz. — 
Can  treason  couch  itself  within  that  frame  ? — 

[Aside. 
We  have  letters  for  you.  [  Gives  Lorenzo  the  letters. 

Lor.  r.etters  !  these,  dread  sir. 
Have  no  direction  to  ine,  your  Itiglmess 
Is  only  named. 

Duke.  They  will  concern  your  reading. — 
AloDzo,  now  observe  and  watch  hira. — Florio, 
Depazzi,  come  you  hither  ;  does  Lorenzo 
Look  like  a  traitor? 

Dep.  How,  sir?  a  traitor? 

Duke.  Ay,  sir. 

Dep.  I,  sir  ?  by  my  honour,  not  I,  sir  ;  I  defy  him 
that  speaks  it. — I  am  in  a  6ne  pickle.  [Aside. 

Lor.  I  have  read. 

Duke.  Not  blush?  not  tremble?  read  again. 

Lor.  The  substance  is,  that  you  maintain 
A  vigilant  eye  over  Lorenzo,  who 
Hath  threateii'd,  with  your  death,  his  country's 

liberty; 
And  other  things,  touching  reducing  of 
A  commonwealth.' 

Duke.  I  like  not  that.  \_As\de. 

*  touching  reducing  of 

A  commonwealth.']  i.  e.  bringing-  batk  the  commoa wealth, 
which  \aA  been  overthrown  by  the  family  of  the  present  duke. 
It  b  a  latinbm,  and  u  uKd  in  Iliis  sense  by  Jonson,  and,  gene- 
rally, by  our  old  writers. 
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Dcp.  All's  out ! 
A  pox  upon  him  for  a  traitor,  he 
Has  hedgred  me  in  ;  but  I'll  confess.  [Aside. 

Duhe^  What  answer 
Make  you  to  this,  Lorenzo  ? 

Lor.  This,  o'  the  sudden, 
Sir ;  I  must  owe  the  title  of  a  Traitor 
To  your  high  favours ;  envy  first  conspir'd, 
And  malice  now  accuses :    but  what  story 
Mention'd  his  name,  that  had  his  prince's  bosom, 
Without  the  people's  hate?  'tis  sin  enough. 
In  some  men,  to  be  great ;  the  throng  of  stars. 
The  rout  and  common  people  of  the  sky. 
Move  still  another  way  than  the  sun  does. 
That  gilds  the  creature :  take  your  honours  back. 
And,  if  you  can,  that  purple  of  my  veins, 
Which  flows  in  your's,  and  you  shall  leave  me  in 
A  state  I  shall  not  fear  the  great  ones'  envy. 
Nor  common  people's  rage  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
You  may  be  credulous  against  me. 

Duke.  Ha! 

Alon.  The  duke  is  cooL 

Duke.  Alonzo,  look  you  prove 
Lorenzo  what  you  say. 

Alon.  I  say,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  discover'd  all  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Dep.  Stand  to't. 

Lor.  With  license  of  your  highness,  what 
Can  you  imagine  I  should  gain  by  treason  ? 
Admit  1  should  be  impious,  as  to  kill  you — 
I  am  vour  nearest  kinsman,  and  should  forfeit 
Both  name  and  future  title  to  the  state. 
By  such  a  hasty,  bloody  disposition  ; 
The  rabble  hate  me  now,  how  shall  I  then 
Expect  a  safety?     Is  it  reformation 
Of  Florence  they  accuse  me  of?  suggesting 
I  disaffect  a  monarchy,  which  how 
Vain  and  ridiculous  would  cippear  in  me, 
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Your  wisdom  judge  ;  in  you  I  live  and  flourish  ; 
What,  in  your  death,  can  I  expect,  to  equal 
The  riches  I  enjoy  under yonr  warmth? 
Should  I,  for  the  air  and  talkof  anew  government, 
A  commonwealth,  lose  all  my  certainties? 
And  you  abo%'e  them  all,  whose  favours  have 
Fallen  like  the  dew  upon  me  ?  have  I  a  soul 
To  think  the  guilt  of  such  a  murder  easy, 
Were  there  no  other  torments?  or  can  I 
Expect  the  people  will  reward  your  murderer 
With  any  thing  but  death?  a  parricide  ! 

Alo?i.  So,  so,  the  duke's  already  in  his  circle. 

[Aside. 
Lor.  But  I  am  tame,  as  if  I  had  no  sense, 
Nor  other  argument  to  vindicate 
My  loyalty,  thus  poison'd  by  a  paper, 
In  my  eternal  fame,  and  by  a  slave? 
Call  to  my  brow  some  one  that  dare  accuse  me, 
Let  him  have  honour,  great  as  mine,  to  forfeit, 
Or,  since  your  grace  hath  taken  me  so  near 
Your  own  height,  that  my  scale  may  not  expect 
Such  a  proportion'd  adversary,  yet  let  him 
Have  name  within  his  country,  and  allow  him 
A  soul,  'gainst  which  I  may  engage  my  more 
Than  equal  honour,  then  I'll  praise  your  justice  ; 
But  let  him  not  be  one  condemn'd  already, 
A  desperate  exile. — Is  it  possible 
A  treason  hatch'd  in  Florence,  'gainst  the  duke, 
Should  have  no  eyes  at  home  to  penetrate 
The  growing  danger,  but  at  Sienna  one  e 

Must  with  a  perspective  discover  all  ? 
Ask  this  good  counsellor,  or  these  gentlemen, 
Whose  faiths  are  tried,  whose  cares  are  always 

waking 
About  your  person,  how  have  !  appear'd 
To  them,  that  thus  I  should  be  rendcr'd  hateful 
To  you  and  ray  good  country  '>.  they  are  virtuous, 
And  dare  not  blemish  a  white  faith,  accuse 
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My  sound  heart  of  dishonour.     Sir,  you  must 
Pardon  my  bold  defence ;  my  virtue  bleeds 
By  your  much  easiness,  and  I  am  compeird 
To  break  ail  modest  limits,  and  to  waken 
Your  memory  (if  it  be  not  too  late 
To  say  you  have  one)  with  the  story  of 
My  fair  deservings.     Who,  sir,  overthrew 
With  his  designs,  your  late  ambitious  brother, 
Hippolito,  who,  like  a  meteor,  threatenV) 
A  black  and  fatal  omen? 
Lhike.  "Twas  Lorenzo. 

Liw.  Be  yet  as  just,  and  say  whose  art  dircctetl 
A  countermine  to  check  the  pregnant  hopes 
Of  Salviati,  who  for  liis  cardinal's  cap, 
Id  Rome  was  potent,  and  here  popular? 
Jhike.  None  but  Lorenzo. 

Dep.   Admirable  traitor!  [Aside. 

Lor.  Whose  .service  was  commended  when  the 
exiles. 
One  of  whose  tribe  accusetfa  me,  had  raised 
Commotions  in  our  Florence'?  ^Vhen  the  hinge 
Of  state*  did  faint  under  the  burthen,  and 
The  people  sweat  with  their  own  fears,  to  think 
The  soldier  should  inhabit  ihcir  calm  dwellings, 
Who  then  rose  up  vour  safety,  and  crush'd  all 
Their  plots  to  air?* 

Duke.  Our  cousin,  dear  Lorenzo. 
Lor.  When  he  that  should  reward,  forgets  the 
men 
That  purchas'd  his  security,  'tis  virtue 
To  boast  a  merit.     With  my  services 
I  have  not  starv'd  your  treasury  ;  the  grand 
Captain  Gonzales  accounted  to  king  Ferdinand 
Three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  spies ;  what 

hills 
Have  1  brought  in  for  such  intelligence? 

• hmge  of  ttate\     The  duke,  the  peraon  on  whom  the 

whole  govenuneat  turned ;  a  forced  expreaaion. 
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[Aside, 


Dep.  I  do  grow  hearty. 

Dtike.  All  tliy  actions 
Stand  fresh  before  us,  and  confirm  thou  art 
Our  best  and  dearest  friend  ;  thus  we  assure 
Our  confidence  ;  they  love  us  not  that  feed 
One  jealous  thought  of  our  dear  coz,  Lorenzo. 
New  welcome  to  us  all ;  for  you,  Alonzo, 
Give  o'er  your  paper  kites,  learn  wit,  'tis  time. — 
[  JVath  aside  with  Lor. 
Where  shall  we  meet  to-night? 

Lor.  Pardon  me,  sir; 
I  am  a  dangerous  man- 

Ditke.   No  more  of  that ; 
Y\\  credit  my  soul  with  thee. — Shall  we  revel 
This  night  with  Amidea? 

Dep.  The  duke  courts  him. 
Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  one  of  the  most  excellent, 
Impudent  traitors —  [Aside, 

Ihike.  Yet  a  murmuring 
Of  traitor?  we  shall  sooner  suspect  him 
That  thinks  Lorenzo  guilty-  , 

Dep.  I.  my  lord, 
Dare  boldly  swear,  his  honour  is  as  free 
From  any  treason,  as  myself; — ■ 
I  did  prophesy  this  issue.  [Aside. 

Duke.  'Tis  an  age 
Till  night ;  I  long  to  fold  her  in  my  arms. 
Prepare  Sciarrha,  but  be  very  wise 
In  the  discovery  ;  he  is  all  touchwood. 

Lor.  I  knowhe  is  her  brother;  leave  the  managing 
Of  things  to  me.  « 

Duke.  Still  when  we  expect 
Our  bliss,  time  creeps ;  but  vvhen  the  happier  things 
Call  to  enjoy,  each  saucy  hour  hath  wings.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Sciarrha's  House. 
Enter  Sciarrha  and  Lorenzo. 

Set.  My  sister!     Though  he  be  the  duke,  he 
dares  not. — 
Patience,  patience !  if  there  be  such  a  virtue, 
I  want  it^  Heaven  ;  yet  keep  it  a  little  longer, 
It  were  a  sin  to  have  it ;  such  an  injury 
Deserves  a  wrath  next  to  your  own.* — My  sister ! 
It  has  thrown  wild-fire  in  my  brain,  Lorenzo, 
A  thousand  Furies  revel  in  my  skull. 
Has  he  not  sins  enough  in*8  court  to  damn  him, 
But  my  roof  must  be  guilty  of  new  lusts, 
And  none  but  Am  idea?  these  the  honours 
His  presence  brings  our  house ! 

Lor.  Temper  your  rage. 

Sci.  Are  all  the  brothels  rifled  ?  no  quaint  piece 
Left  him  in  Florence,  that  will  meet  his  hot 
And  valiant  luxury,  that  we  are  come  to 
Supply  his  blood  out  of  our  families  ? 
Diseases  gnaw  his  title  off! 

Lor.  My  lord — 

Sci.  He  is  no  prince  of  mine ;  he  forfeited 
His  greatness  that  black  minute  he  first  gave' 
Consent  to  my  dishonour. 

Lor.  Then  I'm  sorry — 

Sci.  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  sir? 
You  say  it  is  my  sister  he  would  strumpet, 
Mine  !  Amidea !  'tis  a  wound  you  feel  not ; 
But  it  strikes    through   and    through    the    poor 
Sciarrha. 

'  Deserves  a  wrath  next  to  your  own.—]  This  is  not  ex- 
pressed with  our  author*s  usual  perspicuity ; — it  meanB— a  yen« 
geance  next  to  an  affiront  ofEeted  to  heaven. 
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I  do  Dot  tbitik  but  all  the  a^bes  of 

My  ancestors  do  swell  in  their  dark  urns, 

At  this  report  of  Amidea's  shame  : 

It  is  their  cause,  as  well  as  mine  ;  and  should 

Heaven  sufler  the  duke's  sin  to  pass  unpunish'd, 

Their  dust  must  of  necessity  conspire 

To  make  an  earthquake  in  the  temple. 

Lor.  Sir, 
You  said  you  would  hear  me  out. 

Sci.  Why,  is  there  more 
Behind  ? 

Lor.  And  greater:  master  your  high  blood 
Till  I  conclude,  Sciarrha.     I  accuse  not 
Your  noble  anger,  which,  I  have  observ'd, 
[s  not  on  every  cheap  and  giddy  motion 
Inflamed  ;  but,  sir,  be  thrifty  in  your  passion, 
This  is  a  petty  trespass. 

Sci.  Has  mischief  any  name 
Beyond  this?  will  it  kill  me  with  the  sound? 
Lor.   My  lord,  though  the    dishonouring  your 
sister 
Be  such  a  fact,  the  blood  of  any  other 
But  Alexander  could  no  less  than  expiate, 
Yet  this  sin  stretches  farther,  and  involves, 
With  her's,  your  greater  stain.    Did  you  e'er  pro- 
mise him  1 — 
Yet,  why  do  I  make  any  question? 
It  were  another  crime  to  think  Sciarrha 
Could  entertain  a  thought  so  far  beneath 
His  birth. — You  stoop  to  such  a  horrid  baseness  ! 
Then  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  wonid  sicken. 
And  soon  take  leave  of  earth. 
Sci.  You  torture  me. 

Lor.  What  then  could  the  duke  find,  to  give 
him  any 
Encouragement,  you  would  be  guilty  of 
An  act  so  fatal  unto  honour?     What, 
When  you  were  least  yourself,  (as  we  are  all 
Frail  compositions,)  did  appear  so  wicked 
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Id  you,  he  should  conceive  a  hope,  and  flatter 
Himself  with  possibility  to  corrupt 
Your  soul  to  a  deed  so  monstrous  f 

Sci.  To  what? 

Lor.    Though  all    the   teeming  glories  of  his 
dukedom, 
Nay,  Florence'  stale,  offer'd  itself  a  bribe, 
And  tempted  the  betraying  ofyourname 
To  infamy,  yet  to  imagine  you 
Would  turn  officious  pander  to  his  lust, 
And  interpose  the  mercenary  bawd 
To  court  your  sister  to  his  sinful  coupling ! 
'Tis  horrid,  affrights  nature  ;  I  grow  stiff 
With  the  imagination. 

■Sci.   Ha! 

Lor.  Yet  this 
Was  his  command  I  should  impose. 

Sci.  Lorenzo. 
I  do  want  breath  ;  my  voice  is  raviah'd  from  me  ; 
I  am  not  what  I  was ;  or — if  I  be 
Sciarrha  thou  hast  talk'd  to  all  this  while, 
Look  heedfully  about  me,  and  thou  mayst 
Discover,  through  some  cranny  of  my  flesh, 
A  fire  within  ;  my  soul  is  but  one  flame, 
Extended  to  all  parts  of  this  frail  building. 
I  shall  turn*  ashes,  I  begin  to  shrink  ; — 
Is  not  already  my  complexion  alterM? 
Does  not  my  face  look  parch'd,  and  my  skin  gather 
Into  a  heap'?  my  breath  is  hot  enough 
To  thaw  the  Alps. 

Lor.  Your  fancy  would  transport  you. 

Sci.  It  is  my  rage  ;  but  let  it  cool,  [Lorenzo ;] 
And  then  we'll  talk  of  something,  something,  sir, 
Shall  be  to  purpose. 

Lor.  Now  the  flame  is  mouuted, 

*  /  ikail  turn  asha,']     The  old  copy  read*  "  to  ashes.''     To 
was  probably  adopted,  by  mistake,  from  the  precediiig  line. 
VOL.  n,  I 
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My  lord,  I  have  given  proof,  although  he  be 

My  duke,  and  kinsman,  I  abhor  his  vices, 

Howe'er  the  world,  without  examination, 

Shoot  their  mahcious  noise,  and  stain  ray  actioni : 

'Tis  policy  in  princes  to  create 

A  favourite,  who  must  bear  all  the  guilt 

Of  things  ill  managed  in  the  state  ;  if  any 

Design  be  happy,  'tis  the  prince's  own. 

Heaven  knows,  how  I  have  counsell'd  this  young 

man. 
By  virtue  to  prevent  his  fate;  and  govern 
With  modesty  :  O  the  religious  days 
Of  commonwealths!  wehave  outlived  thatblessiog. 

Set.  But  1  have  thought  a  cure  for  this  great  state 
Imposthurae, 

Lor.  What? 

Set.  To  lance  it;  is't  not  ripe? 
Let  us  draw  cuts,  whether  your  hand  or  mine 
Shall  do  an  act  for  Florence'  liberty, 
And  send  this  tyrant  to  another  world. 

Lor.  How!  I  draw  cuts? 

Set.  Coy  it  not  thus,  Lorenzo, 
But  answer:  by  your  name  and  birth,  you  are 
His  kinsman,  we  all  know  it ;  that  you  dwell 
Id's  bosom,  great  in  favour  as  in  blood. 
We  know  that  too  ;  and,  let  roe  tell  you  more, 
We  know  you  but  disguise  your  heart,  and  wish 
Florence  would  change  her  title. 

Lor.  How  is  thisi 

Set.  We  know  you  have  firm  correspondence 
with 
The  banish'd  men,  whose  desperate  fortunes  wail 
Your  call  to  tumult  in  our  streets  ;  all  this, 
Not  to  feed  your  ambition  with  a  dukedom, 
By  the  remove  of  Alexander,  but 
To  serve  your  country,  and  create  their  peace 
Who  groao  under  the  tyranny  of  a  proud, 
Lascivious  monarch. — Is't  not  true,  Lorenzo  ? 
My  phrase  is  blunt,  my  lord. 
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Jjor.  My  genius 
And  thine  are  friends  ;  I  see  Ihey  have  convers'tl, 
And  I  npplaud  the  wisdom  of  my  stars, 
That  made  me  for  his  friendship  who  preserves 
The  same  religious  fire.     I  will  confess, 
When  Alexander  left  his  piety 
To  Florence,  I  placed  hira  beneath  my  coootry, 
As  we  should  all ;  but  we  have  lost  our  souls. 
Or  changed  our  active  spirits,  for  a  dull 
And  lazy  sufferance  ;  let  this  secret  bp 
An  argrument,  how  much  I  dare  repose 
Upon  Sciarrha's  honour  ;  virtue  witnesSj 
1  choose  no  other  destiny :  command 
Lorenzo's  fate,  dissolve  me  with  yotir  breath; 
I'll  either  live,  in  your  exchange  of  faith, 
A  patriot,  or  die  my  country's  martyr. 

5W.  Thou  hast  a  fire  beyond  Prometheus', 
To  quicken  earth  ;  thy  flame  is  but  a  prophecy 
Of  that  high  pyramid  the  world  shall  build 
To  thy  immortal  name  :  it  was  the  glory 
Of  Romans  to  prefer  their  empire's  safety 
To  their  owu  lives  ;  they  were  but  men  like  us. 
And  of  the  same  ingredients,  our  souls. 
Create  of  no  inferior  substance  ;  ha?  — 

hor.  Heaven  knows,  I've  no  particular  design 
To  leap  into  a  throne  ;  I  will  disclaim 
The  privilege  of  blood ;  let  me  advance 
Our  liberty,  restore  the  ancient  laws 
Of  the  republic,  rescue  from  the  jaws 
Of  lust  your  mothers,  wives,  your  daughters,  sis- 
ters— 

•Sci.  Sisters! 

hoT.  From  horrid  rape — 'las,  Araidea  ! 

Sci.  I  am  resolv'd ;  by  all  that's  blest,  he  dies. 
Return  my  willin^essto  be  his  pander, 
My  sister's  readiness  to  meet  his  dalliance  ; 
His  promises  have  bought  our  shame  : — he  dies  ; 
The  roof  he  would  dishonour  with  hi«  lust 
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Shall  be  his  tomb ; — bid  him  be  confident ; 
Conduct  him,  good  Lorenzo,  I'll  dispose 
My  house  for  this  great  scene  of  death. 

Lor.  Be  constant.  [Extt. 

Enter  Flobio  ami  Amidea. 


i7o.  Now,  brother,  what  news  brings  the  great 

Lorenzo  ? 
Set'.    Let  me  have  truce,  vexation,  for  some 
minutes. —  [Aside. 

What  news?  preferments,  honours,  offices. — 
Sister,  you  must  to  court. 
Ami.  Who,  I  to  court? 

iSci.  Or  else  the  court  will  come  to  you.     The 
duke 
Hath  sent  already  for  us,  Amidea  : 
O  that  I  knew  what  happy  stars  did  govern 
At  thy  nativity  !  It  were  no  sin 
To  adore  their  influence. 

Ami.  What  means  my  brother  i 
Ho.  He  is  transported. 
Ami.  I  shall  suspect  your  health. 
Set.  I  easily  could  forget  lam  Sciarrha, 
And  fall  in  love  myself — Is  she  not  fair, 
Exceeding  beautiful,  and  tempting,  Florio? 
Look  on  her  well,  methinks  I  could  turn  poet, 
And  make  her  a  more  excellent  piece  than  heaven. 
Let  not  fond  men  hereatler  commend  what 
They  most  admire,  by  fetching  from  the  stars. 
Or  flowers,  their  glory  of  similitude, 
But  from  thyself  the  rule  to  know  all  beauty  ; 
And  he  that  shall  arrive  at  so  much  boldness. 
To  say  his  mistress'  eyes,  or  voice,  or  breath, 
Arc  half  80  bright,  so  clear,  so  sweet  as  thine, 
Hath  told  the  world  enough  of  miracle. 
These  are  the  duke's  own  raptures,  Amidea ; 
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His  own  poetic  flames  ;  an  argument 
He  loves  ray  sister. 

jimi.  Love  me? 

Set.  lofioitely. 
I  am  ill  earoest ;  he  employ'd  Lorenzo, 
No  meaner  person,  in  tnis  embassy  ; 
You  must  to  court.     Oh  happiness  ! 

Ami.  For  what  1 

Set.  What  do  great  ladies  do  at  court,  I  pray? 
Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  dance,  kiss 
The  amorous    lords,   and   change   court   breath ; 

sing ;  lose 
Belief  of  other  heaven  ;  tell  wanton  dreams, 
Rehearse  their'  sprightly  bed-scenes,  and  boast, 

which 
Hath  most  idolaters ;  accuse  all  faces 
That  trust  to  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
Talk  witly  blasphemy, 

Discourse  their  gaudy  wardrobes,  plot  new  pride, 
Jest  upon  courtiers' legs,  laugh  at  the  wagging 
Of  their  own  feathers,  and  a  thousand  more 
Delights,  which  private  ladies  never  think  of. 
But  above  all,  and  wherein  thou  shalt  make 
All  other  beauties  envy  thee,  the  duke, 
The  duke  himself  shall  call  thee  his,  and  single 
From  the  fair  troop  thy  person  forth,  to  exchange 
Embraces  with,  lay  siege  to  these  soft  lips, 
And  not  remove,  till  he  hath  suck'd  thy  heart, 
Which  soon  dissolv'd  with  thy  sweet  breath,  shall 

be 
Made  part  of  ills,  at  the  same  instant  he 
Conveying  a  new  soul  into  thy  breast 
With  a  creating  kiss. 

Ami.  You  make  me  wonder; 
Pray  speak,  that  I  may  understand. 

Set.  Why  will  you 

'  their]     Old  copy  "  your." 
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Appear  so  ignorant?  I  speak  the  dialect 

Of  Florence  to  you.     Come,  1  find  your  cuDoing  ; 

The  news  does  please,  the  rolling  of  your  eye 

Betrays  you,  and  I  see  a  guilty  blush 

Through  this  white  veil,  upon  your  cheek ;    yoa 

would 
Have  itcontirm'd;   you  shall  ;  the  duke  himself 
Shall  swear  he  loves  you. 

Ami.  Love  rae  !  wliy  ? 

Sci.  To  court. 
And  ask  him  ;  be  not  you  too  peevish  now, 
And  hinder  all  our  fortune  :  I  have  promis'd  him. 
To  move  you  for  his  armful,  as  1  am 
Sciarrha,  and  your  brother ;  more,  I  have  sent 
Word  to  him  by  Lorenzo,  that  you  should 
Meet  his  high  flame  ;  in  plain  Italian, 
Ixpvehim,  and — 

Ami.  What,  for  heaven  !    be  the  duke's  whore  ? 

Sci.    No,    no,    his    mistress ;    command    him, 
make  us. 

Ami,  Give  up  my  virgin  honour  to  his  lust? 

Sci.  You  may  give  it  a  better  name  ;  but  do  it. 

Ami.  I  do  mistake  you,  brother,  do  I  not? 

Sci.  No,  no,  my  meaning  is  so  broad,  you  cannot 

Ami.  I  would  1  did  then.    Is't  not  possible 
Tbattliis  should  be  a  dream?  where  did  you  drop 
Your  virtue,  sir? — Florio,  why  move  you  not? 
Why  are  you  slow  to  tell  this  man, — for  sure 
*Ti8  not  Sciarrha, — he  hath  lalk'd  so  ill, 
And  so  much,  that  we  may  have  cause  to  fear, 
The  air  al>out'K  infected? 

Ho.  Are  not  you 
My  brother  ? 

Sci.  Be  not  you  a  fool,  to  move 
These  empty  questions,  but  join  to  make  her 
Supple  and  pliant  for  the  duke.   I  hope 
We  are  not  the  first  have  been  advanced  by  a 
wagtail : 
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No  matter  for  the  talk  of  musty  people, 

Look  up  to  the  reward  ;  thou  art  young,  eoid  skill'd 

In  these  court  temptings,  naturally  soft, 

And  moving,  I  am  rough-hewn  ;  assist,  wilt. 

With  some  quaint  charm,  to  win  her  to  this  game? 

Fb.  My  sister  ? 
iSci   Ay,  ay. 

Ami.  Come  not  near  him,  Florio, 
'Tis  not  Sciarrha  ;  sure,  my  brother's  nurse 
Play'd  the  impostor,  and  with  some  base  issue 
Cheated  our  house. 

Set.  Gipsy,  use  better  language. 
Or  ril  forget  your  sex. 

fTo.  Offer  to  touch  her 
With  any  rudeness,  and  by  all  that's  virtuous — 

Set.  Why,  how  now,  boy? 

fto.  I  do  not  fear  your  sword,  [Z)rafrir. 

This,  with  my  youth  and  innocence,  is  more 
Defence  than  all  thy  armory ;  what  devil 
Has  crept  into  thy  soul  ? 

Set.  You  will  not  help?  ' 

JFh.  I'll  never  kill  thee. 

&t.  Tis  very  well. 
Have  you  considered  better  o'  the  motion  ? 

Ami.  Yes. 

Sci.  And  what  is  your  resolve  ? 

Ami.  To  have  my  name 
Stand  in  the  ivory  register  of  virgins 
When  I  am  dead.     Before  one  factious  thought 
Should  lurk  within  me  to  betray  my  fame 
To  such  a  blot,  my  hands  shall  mutiny. 
And  boldly  with  a  poniard  teach  my  heart 
To  weep  out  a  repentance. 

*  Sci.  You  will  not  help  f]  i.  e.  You  will  not  then  assist  me 
in  persuading  Amidea  to  yield  to  the  duke?  I  do  not,  however* 
quite  see  the  purport  of  Ilorio's  answer ;  and  su^ct  an  error 
of  the  press :  "  I*U  never  kiU  thee."  should  probably  be,  "  I'll 
rather  kill  thee ;"  to  which  Scianrha's  •*  Tb  very  well/*  forms 
an  apt  reply. 
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Set.  Let  me  kiss  ihee,* 
My  excellent,  chaste  sister. — Florio, 
Thou  hast  my  soul ;  I  did  but  try  your  virtues. — 
'Tis  truth,  the  duke  does  love  thee,  viciously. 
Let  him,  lei  him  !  he  comes  to  be  our  guest ; 
This  night  he  means  lo  revel  at  our  house, — 
The  Tarquin  shall  be  entertain'd  ;  he  shall. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  Pisano  is  come.  [jEari(. 

Sci.  I  had  forgot  his  promise. — Look  up,  sister, 
And  shine  wilh  thy  own  smiles  ;  Pisano's  come, 
Pisano,  thy  contracted,  honour'd  friend  ; 
A  gentleman  so  rich  m  hopes,  we  shall 
Be  happy  in's  alliance. — 

Enter  Pisano,  Cosmo,  and  Fredekico. 

Welcome  all, 
But  you  above  the  rest,  my  brother  shortly. — 
Sister,  and  Florio,  entertain  your  noble 
Friends  ;  some  few  minutes  I  am  absent.     We 
Must  not  forget  prepare  for  the  duke's  coming; 
I'll  soon  return,  iExit. 

Ami.  Yon  are  not  cheerful,  sir  ; 
How  is'l,  my  lord  ?  you  were  not  wont  to  look 
So  sad  when  you  came  hither. 

Pig.  I  am  not  well,  Amidea. 

Ami,  Oh  my  heart ! 

ft's.  Be  you 
Comforted,  lady;  let  all  griefs  repair 
To  this,  their  proper  centre. 

[Lays  his  haud  on  his  breast. 

F^o.  Sir,  how  fare  you? 

Pit.  Alter'd  of  late  a  little. 

FVed.  Virtuous  lady, 
I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her,  and  accuse 
Pisano's  levity.  [Agide. 

•  Let  mt  kisa  thee,}   Old  copy,  Let  me  hill  thee. 
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Pis.  Would  he  were  come  back ! 
I  might  have  finished  ere  he  went,  and  not 
Delayed  his  business  much ;  two  or  three  words^ 
And  I  had  dispatch'd^ 

Ami.  How,  sir?  your  language  is 
Another  than  you  use  to  speak ;  you  look  not 
With  the  same  brow  upon  me. 

Cos.  'Las!  sweet  lady.— r 
But  who  shall  accuse  me  ?  [^Aside. 

Pis.  We  shall  expect  too  long. — Lady,  I  am 
come 
To  render  all  my  interest  in  your  love, 
And  to  demand  myself  again ;  live  happier 
In  other  choice,  fair  Amidea,  'tis 
Some  shame  to  say  my  heart's  revolted. 

Ami.  Ha! 

Pis.  Here's  witness,  all  is  cancelled  betwixt  us  ; 
Nay,  an  you  weep — Farewell ! 

Ami.  He's  gone ! 

Ffo.  I  am  amazed. 

Pis.  Now  lead  me  to  my  blessing. 

[Exeunt  Pis.  Cor.  and  Fred. 

Flo.  Shall  a  long  suit  and  speeding  in  his  love, 
With  the  world's  notice,  and  a  general  fame 
Of  contract  too,  just  in  the  instant,  when 
A  marriage  is  expected,  be  broke  off 
With  infamy  to  our  house  ? 

Ami.  Brother,  if  ever 
You  loved  poor  Amidea,  let  not  this 
Arrive  Sciarrha's  ear,  there's  danger  in 
His  knowledge  of  it ;  this  may  be  a  trial 
Of  my  affection. 

Flo.  A  trial !  no^  it  shew'd 
Too  like  a  truth. 

Ami.  My  tears  entreat  your  silence. 

Ho.  You  have  power  to  command  it ;  dry  your 
eyes  then, 
He  is  return'd. 
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Re-enter  Sciabrha. 

Set.  How  now  ! 
Weepinp  1  Where  is  Pisaiio,  and  his  friends  ? 

fto.  They're  gone,  sir. 

Set,  Ha! 

Ami.  Guess  by  my  eyes  you  may, 
Something  of  sorrow  hath  befallen  ;  no  sooner 
You  were  departed,  bul  some  strauge  distemper 
Invaded  him  ;  we  mi^lit  discern  a  change 
In's  countenance,  and  ihoiigh  we  pray'd  him  to 
Repose  with  us,  he  Mould  straight  back  again  ; 
So,  with  Frederico, 
And  signior  Cosmo,  he  retum'd. 

i<?o.  The  alteration  was  strange  and  sudden. 

Set.  'Las!  noble  gentleman — but  come,  clear  up 
Your  face  again,  we  hope  it  will  not  last : 
Jjook  bright  again,  I  say,  1  have  given  order — 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Oent.  My  lord,  the  duke's  already  come.  [Exit. 

Set.  Remove, 
Good  Amidea,  and  reserve  thy  person 
To  crown  his  entertainment ;  be  not  seen  yet. 

[Exit  Amidea. 

Enter  Duke,  Lorenzo,  Alonzo,  and  Attendants. 


Duke.  Sciarrha,  we  are  come  to  be  jour  guest. 

Sci.  Your  highness  doth  an  honour  to  our  house. 

Duke.  But  where 's  thy  sister'.'  she  must  bid  us 
welcome. 

Sci.  She  is  your  grace's  handmaid. 

Duke.  For  this  night, 
Let  the  whole  world  conspire  to  our  delight. — 
Lorenzo —  [  Whispers  him. 

Lor.  Sir,  be  contident and  perish.     [Aside. 
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SCENE  II. 

TTie  Garden  o/'Morosa's  House. 
Enter  Morosa,  Oriana^  and  Servant. 

Mar.  You  should  not  rashly  give  away  your 
heart, 
Nor  must  you,  without  me,  dispose  yourself. — 
Pray  give  access  to  none — ^yet,  if  Pisano 
Enquire,  direct  him  to  the  garden.  —  [Exit  Serv.'] 

Cosmo 
Is  young,  and  promising,  but,  while  Lorenzo 
Lives,  must  expect  no  sunshine. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  Pisano  and  Cosmo. 

Pis.  There's  for  thy  pains. —        [ExU  Servant 
They  are  now  at  opportunity. 

(Jos.  My  lord, 
Do  you  prepare  the  mother,  and  let  me  close 
With  Oriana. 

Pis.  What  service  can  reward  thee  ? 

Cos.  Take  occasion 
To  leave  us  private ;  this  hour  be  propitious ! 
Win  but  the  matron  to  you. 

Pis.  She  is  prepar'd  already. 

Cos.  Lose  no  time. 
Take  the  other  walk.      [Exeunt  Pisano  and  Mot. 

Ori.  My  dear  Cosmo. 

Cos.  My  best  Oriana. 

Ori.  You  have  been  too  much  absent,  I  must 
chide  you. 

Cos.  You  cannot,  sweet ;  I  would  I  knew  which 
way 
To  make  thee  angry ;  yes,  that  I  might  see 
How  well  it  would  become  thee.     I  do  fear 
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Thou  art  some  an^l,  and  that  sin  would  be 
An  argument  to  me,  that  thou  wert  mortal ; 
I  must  suspect  thy  too  much  goodness  else, 
And  leave  thee  for  the  fellowship  of  saints, 
I  am  too  wicked. 

Ori.  You  will  make  me  angry. 

Cos.  But  you  will  love  me  still,  I  fear. 

Ori.  Do  you  fear  it  t 
Is't  a  mi.sfortuQe? 

Cos.  What? 

Ori.  My  love. 

Cos.  Your  anger ; 
And  yet  the  t'other  oftentimes  may  carry 
Ad  evil  with  it;  we  may  love  too  well, 
And  that's  a  fault. 

Ori.  Not  where  the  object's  good, 

Cos.  O  yes  :  always  beware  of  the  extremes. 

Ori.  What  mean  you?    I  affect  none  but  my 
Cosmo, 
Nor  him  with  too  much  flame. 

Cos.  If  you  should,  lady, 
'Twere  nobly  done. ' 

Ori.  To  love  another  ? 

Cos.  Yes, 
If  there  be  cause,  that  may  be  call'd  a  virtue  : 
For  what  have  I  to  ingress  the  affection 
Of  any  lady,  if  she  can  discern 
A  greater  merit  in  some  other  man? 
Wisdom  forbid,  but  she  command  her  smiles, 
To  warm  and  cherish  him. 

Ori.  So  we  should  be 
iDConstant. 

Cos.  Why  not?  if  our  reason  be 

'  "Tviere  noHy  done.}    The  old  copy  reads — 
'-'■  —  "  'twere 
Not  nobly  done." 
The  context  shews  that  thia  cannot  be  right ;  and  I  eini»ect  that 
tha  negative  crept  into  the  text  from  the  preceding  line. 
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Convinced,  that's  no  such  fault,  as  the  world  goes. 

Let  us  examine  all  the  creatures,  read 

The  book  of  nature  through,  and  we  ehati  6od 

Nothing  doth  still  the  same ;  the  stars  do  wander, 

And  have  their  divers  influence,  the  elements 

Sbutlle  into  innumerable  changes  : 

Our  constitutions  vary  ;  herbs  and  trees 

Admit  their  frosts  and  summer ;  and  why  then 

Should  our  desires,  that  are  so  nimble,  and 

More  subtle  than  the  spirits  in  our  blood, 

Be  such  stay'd  things  within  us,  and  not  share 

Their  natural  liberty?  Shall  we  admit  8 change 

Id  smaller  things,  and  not  allow  it  iu 

What  most  of  all  concerns  us? 

Ori.  What? 

Cos.  Our  loves. 

Ori.  Have  you  suspicion  I  am  changed,  and  thus 
Would  school  me  for  it?  or  shall  1  imagine 
That  yon  are  alter'd  ? 

Co$.  Yes,  I  am,  and  therefore 
Proclaim  thy  freedom  ;  I  do  love  thee  less, 
To  shew  I  love  thee  more, 

Ori.  What  riddle's  this? 

Cos.  I  will  explain.     Upon  maturity 
Of  counsel,  Oriana,  I  have  found 
I  am  not  worthy  of  thee,  therefore  come 
To  make  thee  satisfaction  for  my  sin 
Of  loving  thee,  by  pointing  out  a  way. 
And  person,  will  become  thy  affection  better. 

Ori.  You  have  a  pretty  humour. 

Cos.  What  dost  think 
Of  brave  Pisano?  shall  his  merit  plead 
Succession  in  thy  chaste  thoughts? 

Oft.  I  do  know  him. 

Cos.  Thou  canst  not  choose,  and  I  could  study 
none 
Worthy  thy  love  but  him. 

Ori.  'Tie  very  likely 
You  would  resign  then  * 
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Cot.  Ay,  to  honour  tbee  ; 
His  service  will  deserve  thee  at  the  best 
And  richest  value. 

Ori.  Why,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cos.  Nay,  but  be  serious,  and  declare  lue  happy, 
That  I  may  say,  I  have  made  thee  just  amends, 
[And]  1  will  thank  thee. 

Ori.  Why,  sir,  I  do  love  him. 

Cos.  Oh,  when  did  Cupid  aim  that  golden  shaft  ? 
But  dost  thou  love  him  perfectly,  with  a 
Desire,  when  sacred  rites  of  marriage 
Are  past,  to  meet  him  in  thy  bed,  and  call  him 
Thy  husband  1 

Ori.  Why,  sir,  did  you  ever  think 
I  was  so  taken  with  your  worth  and  person, 
I  could  not  love  another  lord  as  well? 
By  your  favour,  there  be  many  as  proper  men, 
And  as  deserving  ;  you  may  save  your  plea, 
And  be  assured  I  need  no  lesson  to 
Direct  ray  fancy.     I  did  love  Pisano 
Before,  but  for  your  sake,  I  mean  to  place  him 
Agreatdeal  nearer. — Surehe  docs  but  jest.  [^Astde. 
You  did  love  me. 

Cos.  Now  by  my  heart,  I  love  tliee. 
This  act  shall  crown  our  story,  Oriana, 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  much  thou  honourest  me, 
For  he's  not  in  the  common  list  of  friends. 
And  he  does  love  thee  past  imagination. 
Next  his  religion  he  has  placed  the  thought 
Of  Oriana,  he  sleeps  nothing  else, 
And  I  shall  wake  him  into  heaven,  to  say 
Thou  hast  consented  to  be  his. 

Ori.  Pray  tell  me. 
But  truly,  1  beseech  you  ;  do  you  wish 
Pisano  mine  indeed?  [or]  are  you  jealous, 
And  name  him  to  accuse  me? 

Cos.  Not,  by  goodness  ; 
But  if  there  be  a  charm  beyond  thy  innocence, 
By  that  I  would  conjure  thee,  Oriana, 
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Love  him,  and  make  three  happy ;  it  shall  be 
My  bliss  to  call  you  his,  let  me  but  own 
A  servant  in  your  memory. 

Ori.  Unkind 
And  cruel  Cosmo  !  dost  thou  think  it  possible 
I  can  love  any  but  thyself?  thou  wilt 
Undo  my  heart  for  ever. 

Re-enter  Pisano  and  Morosa. 

Mor.  You  shall  be 
Elver  most  welcome  ;  if  I  be  her  mother, 
She  must  declare  obedience. — Oriana — 

Cos.  Go  cheerfully,  thy  mother  calls,  to  him 
Whose  orator  I  have  been. — 'Las,  poor  lady  ! 
I  half  repent  me,  since  she  is  so  constant : 
^ut  a  fnend's  life  weighs  down  all  other  love ; 
Beside,  I  thus  secure  my  fate  ;  Lorenzo 
Threatens  my  spring,  he  is  my  enemy.        [^Agide. 

Ori.  You'll  not  compel  affection? 

Pis.  No,  but  court  it ; 
With  honour,  and  religion,  thus  invite  it. 

Mor.  I  shall  forget  the  nature  of  a  parent, 
Unless  you  shew  more  softness,  and  regard 
To  what  is  urg'd.     What  promise  could  you  make 
To  Cosmo  without  me?  or,  if  you  had — 

Cos.  Here  Cosmo  doth  give  up  all  title  to  it ; 
I  have  no  part  in  Oriana  now. 

Ori.  I've  heard  too  much ;  do  with  me  what  you 
please, 
I  am  all  passive,  nothing  of  myself, 
But  an  obedience  to  unhappiness.  ^Exit. 

Cos.  Follow  her,  Pisano. 

Pis.  Thou  art  all  friendship. 

Cos.  Trace  their  warm  steps,  virgins'  resolves 
are  weak. 
Leave  not  her  eyes  until  you  see  day  break. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  Depazzi's  Home. 
Enter  Depazzi  and  Rooero. 

Dep.  Rogero! 

Rog.  My  lord. 

Dep.  Make  fast  the  chamber  door,  stifle  the  key- 
hole and  the  crannies,  I  must  discourse  of  secret 
matters;  dost  thou  smell  nothing,  Rogero?  ha? 

Rog.  Sraell?  not  anything,  my  lord,  to  olfend 
my  nostril. 

Dep.  Come  hither ;  what  do  the  people  talk 
abroad  of  ine  ?  Answer  rae  justly,  and  to  the 
point ;  what  do  they  say'.' 

Rog.  Faith,  my  lord,  they  say  that  yon  are — 

Dep.  They  lie,  I  am  not ;  they  are  a  lousy,  impu- 
dent multitude,  a  many-headed,  and  many-horned 
generation,  to  say  that  I  am — 

Rog.  A  noble  gentleman,  a  just  and  discreet 
lord,  and  one  thatdeserved  to  have  bis  honours  with- 
out money. 

/Jep.  Oh,  is  that  it?  I  thought  the  rabble  would 
have  said,  I  had  been  a  traitor — I  am  half  mad, 
certainly,  ever  since  1  consented  to  Ijorenzo  ;  'tis  a 
very  hard  condition,  that  a  man  must  lose  his  head 
to  recompense  the  procuring  of  his  honours  ;  what 
if  Idiscover  him  to  theduke?— ten  to  one,  if  Lorenzo 
come  but  to  speak,  his  grace  will  not  have  the 
grace  to  believe  me,  and  then  I  ran  the  hazard  to 
be  thrown  out  of  all  on  t'other  side  :  'lis  safest  to  be 
a  traitor.  [^Aside.]— Hum;  who  is  that  you  whis- 
pered to? 
Rog.  I  whisper? 
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Jhp.  Manr  did  you,  sirrah. 

Rog.  Not  I,  good  faith,  my  lord. 

Dep.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  sirrah,  I  smell  a  rat  behind 
the  hangiags.  [takes  up  the  hangings.'^  —  Here's 
no  body  ;  ha  ?  are  there  no  trunks'  to  convey 
secret  voices  ? 

Rog.  Your  lordship  has  a  pair  on. 

Dep.  I  do  not  like  that  face  iii  the  arras  ;  on  my 
conscience  he  points  at  me.  'Pox  upon  this  treason, 
I  have  no  stomach  to't ;  I  do  see  myself  upon  a 
scaffold,  making  a  pitiful  speech  already ;  I  shall 
have  my  head  cut  off.  Seven  years  ago  1  laid  my 
bead  upon  a  wager,  I  remember,  and  lost  it;  let 
me  see, — it  shall  be  so,  'lis  good  policy  to  be  armed. 
\a$ide!] — Rogero,  imagine  1  were  a  traitor, 

Roy.  How,  sir? 

Dep.  I  but  5ay  imagine  ;  we  may  put  the  case  ; 
and  that  I  were  apprehended  for  a  traitor. 

Rog.  Heaven  defend  ! ' 

Dep.  Heaven  has  something  else  to  do,  than  to 
defend  traitors.  1  say,  imagine  I  were  brought  to 
the  bar. 

Rog.  Good,  my  lord  1  you  brought  to  the  bar? 

Dep.  I  will  beat  you,  if  you  will  not  imagine,  at 
my  bidding :  I  say,  suppose  1  now  were  at  the  bar, 
to  answer  for  my  life. 

Rog.  Well,  sir. 

Dep.  Well,  sir?  that's  as  it  happens  ;  you  must 
imagine  I  will  answer  the  best  I  can  for  myself. 
Conceive,  I  prithee,  that  these  chairs  were  judges, 
most  grave  and  venerable  beards  and  faces,  at  my 
arraignment,  and  that  thyself  wert,  in  the  name  of 

•  arc  there  no  trunks  to  convey  secret  roicei  ?]  i.  e.  tubes  ;  Me 
JoDEon's  Workfi,  vol.  iii.  p. 354.  Rogero'a  reply  is  a  pun  on  this 
word,  and  the  name  of  the  large  breeches,  or  (ranft-hosc,  worn 
ID  Shirley's  time.  But  how  did  the  meer  at  Shakspeare  which 
this  speech  contains,  escape  the  wrath  of  Mesirs.  Steevens  anil 
ftUlone! 

'  Rog.  ffeaven  defend  I]  1.  c.  forbid,  Depazii  uses  the  word 
in  it«  modem  sense. 
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the  duke  and  state,  to  accuse  me,  what  couldst 
thou  say  to  me  ? 

Rog.  \  accuse  your  good  honour?  for  what,  I 
beseech  you  1 

Dep.  For  high  treaBon,  you  blockhead 

Rog.  I  must  be  acquainted  with  some  particalars 
first. 

Dep.  Mass, thou  sayest right:  why,  imagine, — do 
you  hear?  you  must  but  imagine, — that  some  great 
man  had  a  conspiracy  against  the  duke's  person,  and 
that  I,  being  an  lionest  lord,  and  one  of  this  great 
man's  friends,  had  been  drawn  in,  for  that's  the 
plain  truth  on't;  'twas  against  my  will,  but  that's 
all  one.  Well,  thou  understand'st  rae  ;  shew  thy 
wit,  Rogero,  scratch  thy  nimble  pericranium,  ana 
thunder  out  my  accusation  ex  tempore.  Here  I 
stand,  siguior  Depazzi,  ready  to  answer  the  indict- 
ment. 

Rog.  Good,  my  lord,  it  will  not  become  me, 
being  your  humble  servant. 

Dep.  Humble  coxcomb  !  is  it  not  for  my  good  ? 
I  say,  accuse  me,  bring  it  home,  jerk  me  soundly 
to  the  quick,  Rogero,  tickle  me,  as  thou  lov'at  thy 
lord ;  I  do  defy  thee,  spare  me  not,  and  the  devil 
take  thee  if  thou  be'st  not  malicious. 

Rog.  Why  then  have  at  you.  First,  signior  De- 
pazzi,  thou  art  indicted  of  high  treason,  hold  up 
thy  hand  ;  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Dep.  Very  good. 

Rog.  Nay,  very  bad,  sir : — anstcer,  I  say  ;  guilty, 
ornot  guilty  ? 

Dep.  Not  guilty. 

Rog.  'Tisyour  beat  course  to  say  80 : — well,  ima- 
gine frise  up  the  duke's  most  learned  in  the  laws, 
and  his  nimble-tongued  orator;  have  at  you, 
signior. 

Dep.  Come,  come  on,  sir,  here  I  stand. 

Rog.  /  Kill  prove  thou  liest  in  thy  tJiroat,  if  thou 
tleniest  thy  treason,  and  to  I  address  myself  to  the 
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most  understanding  seats  of  Justite. — Most  tcise, 
most  honrmrahlp,  and  most  incorrupt  judges,  steep 
not,  I  beseech  you  ;  my  place  hath  called  me  to 
plead,  in  the  behalf  of  my  prince  and  country, 
against  this  notable ,  this  pernicious,  and  impudent 
traitor,  v:ho  hath  plotted  and  contrived  such  high, 
heinous,  and  horrible  treasons,  as  no  age  nor  history 
hath  ever  mentioned  the  like.  Here  he  stands, 
ivhose  birth  I  will  not  touch,  because  it  is  altogether 
unknown  who  begot  him.  He  was  brought  up 
among  the  small  wares  in  the  city,  became  rich  by 
sinister  and  indirect  practices,  married  a  merchanCs 
wj^c  at  adventures,  and  was  soon  after  advanced  to 
be  a  head-officer. 

Dep.  Why,  you  rascaf  \ 

Rog.  Peace, sirrah, peace! — Nay, your  lordships 
shall  find  him  very  audacious :  this  fellow,  not  con- 
tent to  have  his  branches  spread  within  the  city,  I 
speak  it  to  his  face,  let  him  deny  it,  xvas  afterward, 
by  the  corruption  of  his  confederate,  and  the  mere 
grace  of  his  highness,  raised  to  honour,  received 
infinite  favours  from  his  prince  of  blessed  memory, 
yet,  like  a  wretch,  a  villain,  a  viper,  a  ratofNilus, 
he  hath  practised  treasons  against  the  sacred  person 
of  the  duke,  for  which  he  deserveth  not  only  to  die, 
out  also  to  suffer  tortures,  whips,  racks,  strapadoes, 
wheels,  and  all  the  fiery  brazen  bulls  that  can  be 
invented,  as  I  shall  make  it  appear  to  this  honoura- 
ble and  illustrious  court. 

Dep.  This  rogue's  transported. 

Rog.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  obey  your  lordships  : 
—  thus  then  I  pass  from  these  circumstances,  and 
proceed  to  the  principal  villainies  that  we  have  to  lay 
to  his  charge.  Imprimis,  Ikou,  signior  Depaszi, 
didstoffer  to  a  groom  one  hundred  crowns  to  poison 
his  highness^  hunting-saddle. 

Dep.  Did  I? 

Rog.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  var let;  I  will  prove 
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it ; —his  hunting  saddle,  and  icoe  shall  be  unto  tity 
breech  therefore  ;  and  finding  this  gerpentive  trea- 
son broken  in  the  shell, —  do  but  tend  your  reverend 
ears  to  his  next  designs — /  tcill  cut  them  off  pre- 
sently,—  this  irreligious,  nay,  atheistical  traitor, 
did  iciih  his  own  hands  poison  the  duke's  prayer- 
book;  oh,  impiely  !  and  had  his  highness,  as  in 
former  times  he  accustomed,  but  prayed  once  in  a 
month,  tchich,  by  special  grace,  he  omitted,  how 
fatal  had  it  been  to  Florence  !  but  as  by  justice  his 
excellence  did  then,  and  by  his  otcn  want  (f  devo- 
tion, prevent  this  assassinate^s  purpose,  so  tee  hope, 
in  his  otcn  discretion,  and  the  counsel  nf  his  stale, 
he  tctUtake  heed  how  he  prays  hereafter  while  he 
lives,  to  fchich  every  trite  subject  will  say.  Amen. 

Dep,    May  it  please  your  honours — 

Rog.  Thouimpvdent,  brazen-faced  traitor,  u-tlt 
thou  deny  it  f  moreover,  an't  like  your  good  lord- 
ships, he  hath  for  this  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  his  apprehension,  uralked  up  and  down  the 
court  with  a  case  of  pistols  charged,  wherewith,  as 
hepartly  confessed,  he  intended  to  send  the  duke  tn 
heaven  with  a  powder! 

Dep.  This  rogue  will  undo  the  devil  at  inven- 
tion.— 'May  it  please  this  honourable — 

Rog.   These  are  but  sprinklings  of  his  treason. 

Dep.  Will  jou  justify  this?  did  I  any  of  these 
tbiogs,  you  tadpole  ? 

Jiog.  Hold  yourself  contented,  ray  lord  ;  hethat 
is  brought  to  the  bar  in  case  of  treason,  must 
look  to  have  more  objected  than  he  can  answer,  or 
any  man  is  able  to  justify. 

Dep.  J  confess,  an't  please  your  good  lordships — 

Rog.  Mark,  he  will  confess — 

Dep.  That's  the  way  to  be  sent  of  a  headless 
errand  : — indeed  J  confess  that  I  never  intended  any 
treason  to  his  highness,  nor  ever  sought  the  prince's 
life  ;  true  it  is,  thai  I  heard  of  a  conspiracy. 
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Rog.  Thai,  that,  my  lords,  hath  overthrown  him  ; 
he  saith  he  never  sought  the  prince's  life,  ergo,  he 
sought  his  death  ;  besides,  he  hath  heard  of  treason  ; 
now,  he  that  heareth  and  discaverelh  not,  is  equally 
guilty  in  fad :  for  in  offences  of  this  nature  there 
are  no  accessaries,  ergo,  he  is  a  principal,  and 
being  a  principal  traitor^  he  deserveth  condem- 
nation. 

Dep.  Shall  I  not  speak? 

Roe.  No,  traitors  must  not  be  suffered  to  speak, 
for  when  they  have  leave,  they  have  liberty,  and  he 
thai  is  a  traitor  deserveth  to  be  close  prisoner. 

Dep.  All  that  this  fellow  hath  uttered  is  false 
and  forged,  abominable  ties. 

Rog.  /  will  speak  truth,  and  I  will  be  heard, 
and  no  man  else,  in  this  place. 

Dep.  /  never  dreamt  of  a  hunting-saddle,  nor 
never  had  so  much  as  a  thought  of  any  prayer- 
book, 

Rog.  You  sit  here  to  do  justice  ;  I  speak  fur  the 
duke,  and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

Dep.  As  for  pistols,  'tis  well  known  I  could 
never  endure  the  report  of  them.  I  defy  powder 
and  shot  as  J  do  kim  that  accuselh  me. 

I^S*  ^  <i^fy  '^^^  'A^  world  that  wdt  hear  a  traitor 
Mpeakfor  himself;  'tis  against  the  law,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  man  shall  defend  treason,  and  he  t/iat 
speaks  fur  himself,  being  a  traitor,  doth  defend  his 
treason :  thou  art  a  capital  obstreperous  malefactor. 

Dep.  Thou  art  a  madtiian. 

Rog.  Go  to,  you  have  played  the  fool  too  oiuch. 

Dep.  Thou  continual  motion  cease;  apoxupou 
ihee,  nold  thy  tongue, 

Rog.  The  pox  will  not  serve  your  turn. 

Dep.  Why  then  this  shall.  {Beats  him. 

Rog.  Hold,  hold,  good  my  lord,  I  am  sensible  ; 
I  have  done,  imagine  1  have  done ;  I  but  obeyed 
jour  lordship,  whose  batoon  1  find  gtrooger  than 
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my  imaginatiou. — My  lord,  you  will  auswerthis,  to 
strike  in  the  court  llius  ? 

Dop.  I  am  as  weary — hark,  Rogero,  [knocking 
icilhin.] — one  knocks  ;  see,  see ;  there's  to  make 
Ihee  amends ;  [gives  him  money.']  —  see,  good 
Rogero,  and  say  nothing,  [exit  Rot/ero.^— Pray 
heaven  it  be  no  pursuivant. 

Re-enter  Rogero  with  Petruciiio  hearing  a  letter. 

Rog.  Petruchio,  my  lord  Pisano's  secretary. 

Dep.  But  Lorenzo's  engine,  a  very  knave. 

[Aside. 

Pet.  My  very  good  lord.     [Gives  him  tlie  letter. 

Dep.  What's  here?  it  can  be  no  goodness, 
[reada  aside,] — My  lord,  I  would  vothave  you  go  to 
bedto-tiiyht  ,-^he  will  not  let  me  sleepnow,  1  dreamt 
as  much  ; — something  will  be  done  tii  (five  Florence 
liberty.  In  the  depth  itf  night  you  may  cunningly 
disperse  some  rvmouts  in  the  city,  that  the  duke  is 
dead;  the  people  must  be  distracted;  in  the  com~ 
mon  fright  be  not  you  wanting  in  your  person  to 
assist  their /ears,  and  speak  well  of — Lorenzo. — 
Speak  well  of  the  devil. — My  humble  service  to 
your  lord,  and  say  he  has  power  to  command 
me  in  all  things. 

Pel.  My  very  good  lord. 

Dep.  No  matter,  an  you  were  both  hang'd. 
[aside.']  —  Rogero,  shew  him  the  wine  cellar. 
{^Exeunt  Rogeru  anil  Petruchio."] — Let  me  see,  I 
roust  report  (he  duke's  death  ;  1  cannot  abide  this 
word  death  ;  yet  he  desires  me  but  to  report  it: 
hum,  if  it  be  false,  why  so  much  the  better;  there 
will  be  the  less  harm  in  it ;  if  it  should  prove  true, 
Ihey  will  believe  me  another  time:  well,  I  will 
drink  myself  half  drunk,  and  be  forti6ed.       [Exit, 
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SCENE   II. 

A  Room  in  Sciarrha's  House.    Preparations  for  a 

Masque. 

Enter  Duke^  Amidba,  Lorenzo^  Sciarrha,  Florio^ 

and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Sciarrha,  you  exceed  in  entertainment ; 
Banquet  our  eyes  too  ? 

Lor.  He  will  feast  all  senses. 

Sci.  Only  a  toy,  my  lord  ;  I  cannot  call't 
A  masque,  nor  worthy  of  this  presence,  yet 
It  speaks  the  freedom  of  my  heart,  and  gratitude 
For  this  great  honour. 

Duke.  Amidea  must 
Sit  near  us. 

Sci.  Lords,  your  places ;  'twill  not  be 
Worth  half  this  ceremony. — Let  them  begin. 

Enter    Lust,    richly  apparelled,    the   Pleasures 

attending. 

Duke.  Who's  the  presenter? 
Sci.  Lust,  sir ;  pray  observe. 

Lust.  Now  let  Lust  possess  the  throne 

Of  Lave,  and  rule  in  hearts  alone : 
You  sweet  tempters  to  my  sin, 
Beauty,  smiles,  and  kisses  win 
Upon  frail  mortals,  let  them  know 
There  is  no  happiness,  hut  you. 
Shoot  no  arrows  tipped  with  lead. 
Each  shaft  have  his  golden  head.* 

3  golden  head.']  See  Massinger's  Flays,  toI.  ii.  p.  3S9. 
2d  edit.  This  is  rather  an  imiution  of  the  old  Moralities,  than 
a  Masque. 
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Call  no  love,  delude  men  sHtl, 
Through  the  flesh  their  spirits  kUl, 
Nor  spend  all  yuur  art  to  take 
Common  persons  ;  greatness  niake, 
By  your  potent  charms,  to  be 
Subjects  unto  hell  and  me  : 
Inflame  but  kings  with  loose  desire, 
You  soon  set  all  the  icorld  on  fire. 

Enter  a  young  Man  richly  habited,  and  crowned. 

Duke.  What's  he? 

Sci.  A  wild  young  man,  that  follows  Lust; 
He  has  too  much  bloud,  it  seems. 
Duke.  Why  looks  he  back? 
Sci.  There  is  a  thing  call'd  Death,  that  follows 
him; 
With  a  large  train  of  Furies  ;  but  the  Syrens 
Of  Lust  make  him  secure,  and  now  the  hag 
Embraces  him, and  circles  him  with  pleasures; 
The  harpies  mean  to  dance  too. — [Here  Lust,  the 
Pleasures,  and  the  young  Man  Join  in  a 
Dance.^ — Han^  his  conscience  ! 
It  whines  too  much. 

hor.  This  is  too  plain.  [Aside. 

Sci.  He  does  not  tremble  yet. — 
Bye  and  bye,  sir,  you  shall  see  all  his  tormentors 
Join  with  them  ;  there's  the  sport  on't. 

Lor.  Methinks  they 
Should  have  been  flr^t,  for  th'  antimasque.* 

Sci.  Oh  no ! 
In  hell  they  do  not  stand  upon  the  method, 
As  we  at  court ;  the  grand  *  masque  and  the  glory 
Begin  the  revels. — 

•  onfitnaiTue.]     See  Jonsnn's  Works,  vol,  vii .  p.  251. 

*  granil}     For  grtatd  nafque,  the  old  copy  reads  ground 
muque. 
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Enter  Death. 

Sister,  you  do  ill 
To  keep  the  duke  in  talk ;  he  cannot  see 
The  devil  for  you,  and  the  whips :  does  not 
That  death's  head    look  most  temptingly?   the 

worms 
Have  kiss'd  the  lips  off. — 

Enter  Furies  j  who  join  in  the  dance  ^  and  in  the  end 
cafry  the  young  Man  away.  The  rest  flee  in 
confusion. 

How  does  your  highness  like  this  dance  ? 

Duke.  My  eyes  so  feasted  here,  I  did  not  mark  it. 
But  I  presume  'twas  handsome. 

Sci.  Oh  the  lethargy 
Of  princes! — We  have  kept  you,  sir,  from  bed. — 
More  lights. 

Duke.  Good  night  to  all ;  to  you  the  best  :— 
Sciarrha^  bind  us  ever  by  performance. 

Sci.  We  are  all  your's. 

Duke.  And  Florence  thine. — Once  more — 
Brightest  of  ladies. 

Lor.  You  are  firm  ?  [Aside  to  Sci. 

Sci.  Suspect  not.  [Exeunt  all  but  Ami.  and  Fto^ 

Flo.  1  do  not  like  my  brother's  moral  masque  ; 
The  duke  himself  was  personated  :  I 
Wonder  it  did  not  startle  him. 

Ami.  I  hope 
Sciarrha  does  not  mean  so  ill  as  that 
Did  promise.    He's  return 'd ;  his  looks  are  full 

Re-enter  Sciarrha. 

Of  threatening. 

Sci.  Amidea)  go  not  to  bed ; 
And  yet  no  matter ;  I  can  do't  alone. 
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Take  both  jour  rest,  and  in  your  prayers  commend 
The  duke  to  heaven  'tis  charily  ;  [he]  has  made 
His  will  already,  and  bequeath'd  his  body 
To  yoii,  sister  ;  pity  his  soul,  (or  'tis  now 
Within  few  minutes  of  departing. 

Ami.  How? 

Set.    Why,  this  way  ;  [shetring  a  poniard.] — I 
must  help  him  in  his  groans, 
To  bring  his  flesh  a-bed. 

Ami.  You  will  not  kill  him  ? 

Set.  1  am  not  of  your  mind. 

Ami.  I  know  you  cannot. 

Set.  You  are  not  studied  so  perfect  id 
His  destiny,  I  hope  ;  I  will  endeavour — 

Ami.  To  kill  your  prince? 

Flo.  What,  here  ? 

Set.  No,  io  his  chamber. 

Ami.   Shall  it  be  read  iu  stories  of  our  Florence, 
Sciarrha  first  did  stain  his  family 
With  such  a  treason  ? 

Flo.  Was  he  not  invited? 

Set.  Yes,  by  his  luat. 

Flo.  And  in  your  crowned  tables, 
And  hospitality,  will  you  murder  himt 

Sci.  Yes,  and  the  reason  wherefore  he  was  mur- 
der'd. 
Shall  justify  the  deed  to  all  posterity  ; 
He  came  to  wrong  ray  sister. 

Flo.  Wanton  heat ; 
Let  youthful  blood  excuse  him. 

Sci.  So  it  must. 

Flo.  Mistake  me  not ;  oh,  think  but  who  he  is, 
The  duke,  that  word  must  needs  awake  your  piety. 

Ami.  How  will  good  men  in  this  remembrance 
Abbor  your  cruelty,  that  send  to  hell 
One  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins  upon  him? 

Sci".  It  is  too  late  to  cool  with  argument 
My  incensed  blood.    Will  you  go  dally  with  him, 
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And  let  him  board  your  pinnace?  I  have  gone 
So  far  in  promise,  if  you  clasp  not  with  him/ 
It  will  be  dangerous  if  he  outlive 
This  night. 

Ami.  I  have  thought  on't ;  send  him  to  my  bed. 

Sci.  Ha ! 

Ami.  Do  not  question  what  I  purpose ;  heaven 
Witness  to  my  chaste  thoughts. 

Sci.  Wilt  thou  trust  him  ? 

Ami.  I  will  do  much,  sir,  to  preserve  his  life. 
And  your  innocence :  be  not  you  sospectful ; 
At  the  worst,  you  can  but  respite  your  revpnge. 

Sci.  Dost  thou  not  fear  unhappy  Lucrece' chance, 
Or  wretched  Philomel's  dishonour  ? 

Ami.  No : 
Give  me  his  life,  and  send  your  wanton  to  me : 
ril  to  my  chamber ;  fear  me  not,  Sciarrha, 
Have  not  one  thought  so  bad,  I  shall  not  prosper; 
Vi^ins  in  heaven  will  suffer  with  me. 

rh.  Trust  her.  [Exeunt  Ami.  and  Flo. 

Sci.  'Tis  but  deferring  of  my  justice; 
She  will  not  kill  him,  sure ;  draw  on  her  iovl 
The  guilt  she  hates  in  mine  ;  if  she  do  yield 
To  the  hot  encounter,  ha !  'twill  [thenj  be  just, 
That  both  their  hearts  weep  blood,  to  purge  their 
lust.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 

Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Florio  and  Amidea. 

fto.  My  poniard  ? 
Ami.  I've  no  black  intent 
To  stain't  with  any  bloo^. 
Fio.  Take  it,  I  know 
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Thou  art  my  virtuous  sister,  it  were  wickedness 
To  doubt  thy  purpose,  or  the  event. 

Ami.  Now  leave  me. 

JFlo.  Thou  hast  a  guard  of  angels. 

Ami.  They  are  coming. 

[Fiorio  Conceals  himself  behind  the  hangings. 

Enter  Scmrrua  and  the  Duke. 

Sei.  Look,  there  she  is,  sir  :  you  know  how  to 
undress  her. 

Duke.  Dearest  Sciarrha. 

Sci.  To  your  recrealioo. — 
Here  I'll  obscure  myself,  {caide:  tees  Ftorio  as  he 
retires  behind  the  hangings.'^ — Florio  ?  'tis  well. 

Duke.  Lady,  you  know  me? 

Ami.  Yes  ;  ray  priocc. 

Duke.  I  was  so 
Till  I  saw  thee,  but  I  gave  up  that  title, 
A  conquest  to  thy  beauty,  which,  among 
Her  otiier  wonders,  bath  created  me 
A  subject  and  [a]  servant,  and  I  shall 
Be  happier  to  be  received  yoiir's  by 
One  of  those  names,  than  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Ami.  Oh,  take  yourself  again,  [sir]  ;  use  your 
greatne.ss 
To  make  the  hearts  of  Florence  bow  to  you, 
And  pay  their  duties  thus.  {KneeU. 

Duke.  Rise,  Amidea, 
And  since  you  have  given  my  power  back,  it  will 
Become  me  to  command. 

Ami.  And  me  to  obey.  [Rises. 

Duke.  I  see  thy  noble  brother  hath  been  faithful 
To  my  desires  ;  he  has  prepar'd  thee  with 
A  story  of  my  love,  which  tnou  reward'st 
With  too  much  humbleness  ;  thou  hast  a  quarrel, 
And  a  just  one,  with  thy  stars,  that  did  not  make 
thee 
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A  princess,  Araidea ;  yet  thou'rt  greater, 

And  born  to  justify  unto  these  times, 

Venus,  the  queen  of  Love,  was  but  thy  figure, 

And  all  her  graces  prophecies  of  thine. 

To  make  our  last  age  best.     I  could  dwell  ever 

Here,  and  imagine  I  am  in  a  temple, 

To  offer  on  this  altar  of  thy  Up,    [Kisses  her  often. 

Myriads  of  flaming  kisses,  with  a  cloud 

Of  - *  sighs  breath'd  from  my  heart. 

Which,  by  the  oblation,  would  increase  bis  stock, 
To  make  my  pay  eternal. 

j4mi.  What  mean  you  ? 

Duke.   That  question   is    propounded  timely  : 
hadst  thou 
Not  interrupted  me,  I  should  have  lost 
Myself  upon  thy  lips,  and  quite  forgot 
Tnere  is  a  bliss  beyond  it,  which  I  came  for. 
Let  others  satisfy  themselves  to  read 
The  wonders  in  thy  face,  make  proud  their  eye. 
By  seeing  thine,  turn  statues  at  thy  voice. 
And  think  they  never  fix  enough  to  hear  thee. 
A  man  half  dead  with  famine  would  wish  here 
To  feed  on  smiles,  of  which  the  least  hath  power 
To  call  an  anchorite  from  his  prayers,  tempt  saints 
To  wish  their  bodies  on.     Thou  dost  with  ease 
Captivate  kings  with  every  beam,  and  mayst 
Lead  them  like  prisoners  round  about  the  world, 
Proud  of  such  golden  chains  ;  this  were  enough, 
Had  not  my  fate  provided  more,  to  make  me 
Believe  myself  immortal  in  thy  touches. 
Come  to  thy  bed,  transform  me  there  to  happiness  ; 
I'll  laugh  at  all  the  fables  of  the  gods. 
And  teach  our  poets,  after  I  know  thee, 
To  write  the  true  Elysium. 

Ami,  Good,  my  lord, 

*  Of  •  '•  •  -  sighs  breath'd  from  mtf  Aeort,]  The  old  copy 
reads,  "  Of  sighs  breath'd,"  &c.  Soniethiug  had  probably  been 
dropped  at  the  press,  aa  the  sense  now  seems  incomplete. 
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I  aoderstaad  you  not,  and  yet  I  fear 

You  do  not  mean  well ;  if  yon  have  brought  with  you 

A  sinful  purpose,  which  I  may  suspect — 

Ditke.  Why,  lady,  what  do  you  imagine  I 
Came  hither  for*? 

Ami.  I  know  not. 

Duke.  How  ! 
Is't  come  to  that  ?  your  brother  gave  you  more 
Desirous  of  the  sport,  and  brougnt  nie  hither, 
Ripe  for  your  dalliance.     Did  you  not  expect  me  1 

Ami.  Yes, 

Duke.  Aud  to  what  other  purpose  ? 

Ami.  To  tell  you,  thai  you  are  not  virtuous. 

Duke.  I'm  of  your  mind. 

Ami.   But  I  am  not  so  wicked 
To  be  of  your's  :  oh,  think  but  who  you  are, 
Your  title  speaks  you  nearest  heaven,  aud  points 
You  out  a  glorious  reign  among  the  angels  ; 
Do  not  depose  yourself  of  one,  and  be 
Of  the  other  disinherited. 

Duke.  I  would 
Your  brother  heard  you  ;  prithee,  do  not  waste 
This  tedious  divinity,  I  am 
Resolv'd  to  grapple  with  you. 

Ami.  Keep  oft.  [.S/ieir*  the  poniard. 

Duke.  Ha! 
Turn'd  Amazon  ? 

Ami.  Prince,  come  not  too  near  me, 
For,  by  my  honour,  since  you  have  lost  your  own, 
Although  I  bow  in  duly  to  your  person, 
I  hate  your  black  thoughts  ;  tempt  not  my  just  hand 
With  violent  approach,  I  dare,  and  will 
Do  that  will  grieve  you,  if  you  have  a  soul. 

Duke.  Thou  dar'st  not  kill  me. 

Ami.  True,  but  I  dare  die. 

Duke,  Be  thy  own  nourderer? 

Ami.  Rather  thau  you  should  be  my  ravisher. 

Duke.  Thou  canst  not  be  so  merciless,  'tis  less  cdti 
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To  be  unchaste ;  I  am  thy  prince,  I  prithee 
Throw  by  that  cruel  weapon,  let  our  war 
Be  soft,  embraces,  shooting  amorous  smiles, 
Kill  and  restore  each  other  with  a  kiss, 
I  know  thou  canst  not  be  unkind  so  long: 
Then,  I  command  thee. 

Ami.  I  must  not  obey, 
To  be  your  strumpet :  though  my  hand  be  unskilful, 
1  shall  soon  liiid  my  heart. 
Duke.  I'll  not  believe — 

Ami.  Let  this  deserve  your  faith  I  dare  be  just, 
[She  wounds  her  arm. 
This  crimson  river  issuing  from  my  arm, 
Duke.  Hold! 

Ami.  Never  ;  it  shall  flow,  and  if  this  channel 
Yield  not  enough,  I'll  strike  another  vein, 
And  after  that,  another,  and  not  pity 
The  murmuring  stream,  till  through  o  prodigal 

wound 
I  have  drain'd  the  fountain  :  this  doth  weep  for  you, 
And  shall  extol  my  death,  if  it  may  tearli 
You  to  correct  your  blood. 

Duke.  There's  so  much  gone 
From  me,  I  cool  apace  ;  this  action 
Hath  shot  an  ague  through  me ;  Amidea, 
Pity  thyself 

Ami.  Not,  till  you  swear  repentance  ; 
I  do  not  faint  yet,  'tis  somewhat  about, 
But  I  can  lind  a  nearer  way  ;  this  does  it. 

{Offering  to  strike  herself  again. 
Duke.  Contain  ;  I  am  sorry,  sorry  from  my  soul, 
Trust  me,  I  do  bleed  inward,  Amidea, 
Can  answer  all  thy  drops  :  oh,  pardon  me, 
Thou  faint'st  already,  dost  not?  1  am  fearful. 
The  phoenix,  with  her  wings,  when  she  is  dying;, 
Can  fan  her  ashes  into  another  life  ; 
But  when  thy  breath,  more  sweet  than  all  the  spice 
That  helps  the  other's  funeral,  returns 
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To  heaven,  the  world  must  be  eternal  loser. 
Look  to  thy  wound. 

Ami.  May  I  believe  you,  sir? 

Duke.  I  dnre  not  think  awry  ;  again  I  ask 
Forgiveness  ;  in  thy  innocence  I  aee 
My  own  deformity. 

[Sciarrha,foUowed  by  Fhrio,  comes  hastily Jrom 
behind  the  hangings  and  embraces  Amidea. 

Set.  Now  a  thousand  blessings 
Reward  thy  goodness  ;  thou  deserv'st  a  statue, 
A  tal]  one,  wliich  should  reach  above  the  clouds. 
Jostle  the  moon,  that  people  afar  off 
Beholding  it,  may  be  invited  hither, 
In  hope  to  climb  to  heaven  by't ;  but  apply 
Betimes  unto  thy  wound. — Florio,  assist  her. — 

[^fJorio  leads  off' Amidea. 
And  now,  my  lord — 

Duke.  Sciarrha,  Til  begin  to  be  thy  lord  ; 
J  brought  intentioDS  of  dislionoiir  to  thee. 
And  thy  fair  sister,  but  I  am  reconciled 
To  virtue,  and  will  study  how  to  satisfy 
For  you  and  Florence, 

Sci.  You  will  be  more  precious, 
Than  had  you  never  fallen  ;  I  am  all  joy 
In  your  conversion, 

Duke. ' 

Sci.   Lorenzo !    I  think,   he  has  not  said  his 
prayers  yet, 
Bu^- 

Duke.  What? 

Sci.  1  cannot  tell,  may  be  he  does  not  use  it, 

Duke.  How? 

Set.  My  lord ,  you  now  are  lovely  ; 
'Twere  better  you'd  forget  him  ;  he's  not  right 
At  heart}  I  fear. 

J  -.....]  Somewhat  has  probably  beeo  dropped  here; 
u  Sciarrha  appears  to  reply  to  a  question  from  the  duke  relat- 
ing to  Lorenzo. 
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Duke.  Fear  nothiog. 

iSci.  To  be  plain, 
You  cherish  your  disease  in  him,  and  are 
Not  safe  while  he  is  near  you. 

Duke.  Do  not  envy  him.* 

Set.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  a  traitor, 
Within  my  knowledge,  hath  conspir'd  your  death. 

Duke.  With  whom? 

Set.  With  me  ;  I  should  have  kill'd  you,  sir. 
This  night,  and  every  minute  he  expects 
To  hear  you  number'd  with  the  dead.     I  can 
Demonstrate  this  :  your  pardon,  but  in  truth, 
The  injuries  you  meant  us  were  severe, 
And  he  with  as  much  violence  did  urge  them 
To  your  destruction  ;  but  your  piety 
Hath  charra'd  my  purpose,  and  1  look  upon  you 
With  new  obedience. 


Re-enter  Flobio. 

Duke.  Impossible ! 

Set.  We  will  not  shift  the  scene  till  you  believe 
it.— 
Florio,  entreat  my  lord  Lorenzo  hither. —  [Exit  Flo. 
Step  but  behind  the  arras,  and  your  ear 
Shall  tell  you  who's  the  greatest  traitor  living. 
Observe  but  when  I  tell  him  you  are  slain. 
How  he'll  rejoice,  and  call  me  Florence'  great 
Preserver,  bless  my  arm,  that  in  your  blood 
Hatb  given  our  groaning  state  a  liberty  ; 
Then  trust  Sciarrha  :  but  obscure,'  [  hear  him. 

\^Duke  retires  behind  the  hangings. 

*  Do  not  envy  Aim.]  i.  e.  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  Ju 
not  bear  bim  any  ill  will;  do  not  injure  him. 

' but  obscure,  /  hear  him.]    Tlie  old  copy  reads,  '•  but 

obierve,  I  bear  ikem."  The  conduct  of  Lorenzo,  wijo  catches 
tlie  laat  words,  b  nrtful  and  characterbtic. 
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Enter  I/jrenzo. 

Lor.  Whom  talk'd  he  to?  [Aside. 

Set.  'Tis  done — 

Lor.  What,  good  Sciarrha  ? 

Set.  The  duke  is  dead. 

Lor.  We  are  not  left  so  miserable  ! 
Heav'n  is  more  kind  to  Florence. 

Sci.  With  this  hand 
I  made  a  passage  for  bis  soul. 

Lor.  Defend, 
Omnipotence!  what!  murder'dl  and  by  noble 
Sciarrha?  how  my  ear  abuses  me  ! 

Set.  Did  not  we  plot  it  too  ? 

Lor.  How  !  we  f  collect, 
1  fear  you  are  not  well  :  pray  tell  me  why 
You  talk  thus^  where's  the  duke  ?  he  hath  a  ^ard, 
An  army  of  heaven  about  him  ;  who  in  Florence 
Dares  be  so  black  a  devil  to  attempt 
His  death? 

Sci.  This  is  fine  cunning  ;  why,  that  devil  is 
Lorenzo,  if  he  dare  deny  it ;  we  are  in  private, 
You  need  appear  no  stranger  to  that's  done 
By  your  direction. 

Lor.  I  in  the  practice? 
Then  let  me  creep  into  the  earlh,  and  rise 
A  monster  to  affright  mankind.     Sciarrha, 
!  must  abhor  thee  for  it. — Oh  my  prince  ! 
My  dearest  kinsman  ! — may  thy  hand  rot  off! — 
Treason,  treason ! 

Sci.  Then  my  sword  shall  fetch 
Another  witness  in  thy  heart. 

\A8  they  draw  the  duke  comes  hastily  Jbrthy  and 

interposes. 
Dvfce.  Hold! 
Lor.  Tnsh,  let  him  come, 

My  royal  lord ;  nay,  let  him  kill  me  now  : 

I've  so  much  joy  and  peace  about  mc,  'twere 

A  sin  to  wish  my  life  beyond  this  minute. 
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Duke.  Put  up,  I  say. 

Sci.  My  lord,  we  are  both  cozen'd  : 
That  very  smile's  a  traitor. 

Duke.  Come,  be  calm  : 
You  are  too  passionate,  Sciarrha,  and 
Mistook  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  But  1  hold  bim  noble  : 
I  see  he  made  this  trial  of  my  faith, 
And  I  forgive  him. 

Duke.  You  shall  be  friends;  you  shall,  I  s^y. 

Enter  hastily  Cosmo  and  Alonzo. 
Cos.  The  duke— 
Alon.  Where's  the  duke? 
Cos.  My  lord,  we  are  blest  to  see  you  safe ;  report 
Hath  frighted  all  the  city  with  your  death  : 
People  forsake  their  beds,  and  seeking  how 
To  be  inform'd,  increase  the  wretched  tumult. 
Alon.  There's  nothing  but  confusion  ;  all  men 
tremble, 
As  if  some  general  fire  invaded  Florence. 
Sci.  Have  comfort,  sir. 
Duke.  What's  to  be  done  1 
Lor.  Depazzi  has  remembered. —  l^Asirle. 

My,  lord,  there  is  no  safety  for  the  state. 
Unless  you  personally  appease  them. 
Duke.  Howl 

Lor.^  I  hope  they'll  tear  him ;  would  he  were 
dead  any  way  !  [^Asidc. 

Alon.  He  hatb  counsell'd  well. 
Cos.  Your  presence  only  hath   the  power  to 

charm  them. 
Duke.  1  fear  their  rage  :  where  is  our  guard  ? 
Alonzo,  haste  afore,  proclaim  our  pardon, 
And  that  we  live  to  give  the  offenders  mercy. 
Why  are  we  born  to  greatness,  mock'd  with  state, 
When  every  tumult  staggers  our  proud  fate? 
Sci.  [aside  to  Lor."} — Our  quarrel  is  deferr'd,  sir. 
[Exeunt. 
L  2 
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ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

A  Room  m  Lorenzo's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.   My  plots  thrive  not ;  my  engines  all  de- 
ceive rae, 
And  in  the  very  point  of  their  discharge 
Recoil  with  danger  to  myself:  are  there 
No  faithful  villains  left  in  nature  ?  all 
Turn'd  honest?  man  nor  spirit  aid  Lorenzo, 
Who  hath  not  patience  to  expect  his  fate, 
But  must  compel  it.  How  Sciarrha  play'd 
The  dog-bolt  with  me !    and  had  not  1  provided 
In  wisdom  for  him,  that  distress  had  ruin'd  me. 
His  frozen  sister,  Amidea,  too, 
Hath  half  converted  htm  ;  but  I  must  set 
New  wheels  in  motion,  to  make  him  yet 
More  hateful,  and  then  cut  him  from  his  stalk. 
Ripe  for  my  vengeance.    I'll  not  trust  the  rabble  ; 
Confusion  on  ["em  !] — the  giddy  multitude, 
That,  but  two  minutes  ere  the  duke  came  at  them, 
Bellow'd  out  Liberty  '  i^iook  the  cily  witli 
Their  throats,  no  sooner  saw  liim,  but  lliey  melted 
With  the  hot  apprehension  of  a  gallows  : 
And  when  a  pardon  was  proclaim'd,  (a  line 
Statc-snaflle  for  such  mules,)  they  turn'd  their  cry 
To  acclamations,  and  tleafd  heaven  to  beg 
His  long  and  prosperous  reign.     A  sudden  rot 
Consume  this  base  herd  !  au  the  devil  want 
Any  cattle  for  bis  own  teeth,  these  are  for  him. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sciarrha,  my  lord,  desires  to  speak  with 

yon. 
Lor.  Sciarrha!  come  near — [whispers  him.'] — 

you  understand  ?  admit  him.      [Exit  iServ. 

Enter  Sciarrha. 

Welcome,  my  noble  lord  ; 
You  were  not  wont  to  visit  me. 

Sci.  Nor  mean 
Ever  to  do't  again. 

Lor.  Yon  bring  frowns, 
I  can  be  sullen  too :  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sci.  You  have  abused  me. 

Lor.  You  have  injured  me. 

Sd.  In  what? 

Lor.  Betray'd  me  basely  to  the  duke. 

Sci.  You  denied  then  you  were  a  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 
I  was  no  fool  to  run  my  neck  upon 
The  axe,  and  give  you  such  a  cause  of  triumph. 
Were  it  again  in  question — 

jSci.  You  are  a  villain,  sir. 
And  I 

Must  have  it  certified  under  your  own  hand. 
To  shew  the  duke. 

Lor.  You  shall  be  humbled  to 
Confess  the  contrary^  nay,  subscribe 
That  I  am  honest,  and  desire  my  pardon. 
Look,  1  have  a  sword,  and  arm,  and  vigour; 
Dare  fight  with  thee,  didst  ride  upon  a  whirlwind^ 
Provoke  thee  on  a  rock,  in  waves,  in  fire, 
And  kill  thee  without  scruple ;  such  a  strength 
Is  innocence. 
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Set.  Innocence!  dost  not  fear  a  thunderbolt? 
1  shall  be  charitable  to  the  world,  an  I 
Cut  thee  in  pieces  ;  and  yet  then  I  fear 
Thou  wilt  come  together  again  :  the  devil  does 
Acknowledjie  thee  on  earth  the  greater  mischief, 
And  has  a  fear,  when  thou  art  dead,  he  shall  not 
Be  safe  in  hell ;  thou  wilt  conspire  with  some 
Of  his  black  fiends,  and  get  his  kingdom  from  bira. 
Didst  not  thou  rail  upon  the  duke? 

fjor.  I  grant  it. 

Set.  Call  him  a  tyrant? 

Lor.  More,  I  do  confess 
I  did  exasperate  you  to  kill  or  murder  him  ; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please  ;  with  joy  I  brought 

him, 
Under  the  colour  of  your  guestjto  be 
The  common  sacrifice  :  all  this  I  remember  ; 
But  is  heaven's  stock  of  mercy  spent  already, 
That  sins,  though  great  and  horrid,  may  not  be 
Forgiven,  to  the  heart  that  groans  with  penitence? 
Are  the  eternal  fountains  quite  seal'd  up  ? 
I  was  a  villain,  traitor,  murderer. 
In  my  consenting  to  his  death,  but  hope 
Those  stains  are  now  wash'd  off, 

Sci.  Hast  thou  repented  ?  . 

Lor.  Trust  me,  I  have. 

Sci.  The  devil  is  turn'd  religious  ! 
Augment  not  thy  damnation. 

Lor.  As  he  was 
A  lustful  duke,  a  tyrant,  I  had  lost  him. 
In  his  return  to  piety,  lie  commanded 
My  prayers,  and  fresh  obedience  to  wait  on  him  ; 
He's  now  my  prince  again. 

Sci.  This  is  but  cunning 
To  save  your  life. 

Lor.  My  life! — Within  there!    Ha!  welcome. 
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Enter  divers  Gentlemen  anned, 

1  Oent  My  gracious  lord. 

2  Gent.  Wilt  please  your  honour 
Command  ray  service? 

3  Gfiiit.  Or  me  ? 

4  Gent.  Or  any? 

5  Gent.  Our  swords  and  lives  are  yours. 

Set.  Perhaps  your  lordship  hath  some  bnsiuess 
with 
These  gentlemen,  I'll  take  some  other  time. 

Lor.  By  no  means,  good  Sciarrha: 
You  visit  seldom  ;  those  are  daily  with  me, 
Men  that  expect  employment,  that  wear  swords, 
And  carry  s^pirits,  both  to  be  engag'd, 
If  I  but  name  a  cause. — Gentlemen,  draw, 

Sci.  My  providence  has  betray'd  me.       \^Aside. 

Lor.  Now,  Sciarrha, 
You  that  with  single  valour  dare  come  home 
To  affront  me  thus  ;  know,  but  too  late,  thy  heart 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  ray  breath  ;  these  swords 
Can  fetch  it  when  I  please  ;  and,  to  prevent 
Your  boast  of  this  great  daring — 1  beseech, 
As  you  do  love  and  honour  your  Lorenzo, 
No  hand  advance  a  weapon,  sheath  again, 
And  leave  us  ;  I  owe  service  to  your  loves, 
But  must  not  so  dishonour  you. 

AU  Gent.  We  obey.  [Exeunt. 

Set.  They're  gone :  this  is  some  nobleness. 

[Aside 

Lor.  You  see 
!  do  not  fear  your  sword  ;  alone,  I  have. 
Too  much  advantage  ;  yet  you  may  imagine 
How  easily  I  could  correct  this  rashness : 
But  in  my  fear  to  ofTend  gracious  heaven 
With  a  new  crime,  having  so  late  obtaio'd 
My  peace,  I  give  you  freedom. 

Set.  Do  I  dream  ? 
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Lor.  Pray  chide  me  still,  I  will  be  patient 
To  hear  my  shame. 

Sci.  Is  this  to  be  believed  ? 
Doth  not  Lorenzo  counterfeit  this  virtue? 
He  does  :  it  is  impossible  he  should  repent. 

Lor.  Why?  tell  me,  Sciarrha,  and  let  us  argue 
awhile 
In  cooler  blood  ;  did  not  you  once  resolve 
To  kill  the  duke  tool 

Sci.  1  confess — 

Lor.  To  give  him  death  with  your  own  hand? 
Methiuks  it  should  be  the  same  parricide 
In  you,  if  uot  a  greater  ;  yet  you  chang'd 
Your  purposes ;  why  did  you  not  go  tbrough, 
And  murder  him  ? 

Sci.  He  was  converted. 

Lor,  Good ! 
That  taught  you  mercy,  and  perhaps  repentance 
For  your  intent. 

Sci.  It  did. 

Lor.  Why  should  not,  sir. 
The  same  conversion  of  the  duke  poesess 
My  heart,  with  as  much  piety  to  him, 
And  sorrow  for  myself?  If  I  should  say 
You  are  but  cunning  in  this  shape  of  honesty, 
And  still  suspect  your  soul  to  be  a  traitor, 
Mifjht  yuu  not  blame  my  want  of  charity  ? 

Sci.    He  says  but  right,  we  are  both  men,  frail 
things.  l^Aiiile. 

'Tis  not  impossible. 

Lor.  I  am  reconciled 
To  heaven  alrearly,  and  the  duke  :  if  you 
Be  still  unsatisfied,  I  aoi  ready,  sir — 

Set.  The  circumstance  consider'd,  I  incline 
To  think  this  may  be  honest. 

Lor.  Come,  Sciarrha, 
We  are  both  hasty  :  pardon  my  rash  language 
In  the  beginning,  I  will  study  service 


Shall  make  you  love  me ;  I  have  been  too  wicked, 
Too  full  of  passion,  inexorable  : 
My  nature  is  corrected  ;  at  this  minute 
I'm  friends  with  all  the  world,  but  in  your  love 
Shall  number  many  blessings. 
Set.  I  am  coDverted. 

Enter  Petruch; 


Lor.   [takes  Pet.  aside.] — What's  the  news? 

Pet.  My  lord  Depazzi  prays  some  conference 
In  the  next  chamber ;  we  arriv'd  by  chance 
Together  at  your  gate  :  1  do  not  tike 
His  talk,  sir. 

Lor.  Hang  him,  property!  let  him 
Expect ;  thou  art  come  in  the  opportunity 
I  could  have  wish'd  ;  be  wise,  and  second  me, 

\_Whisper8  him. 

Set.  He  waits  upon  Pisano, 
Whose  health  1  may  enquire  ;  1  have  not  seen  him 
Since  he  departed  sick  ;  a  fit  occasion. 

Lor.  [aloud.]  Married  to  Oriana?  thou  mistak'st, 
'Tis  Amidea,  lord  Sciarrha's  sister. 

Pet.  That  contract's  broken,  and  the  old  lady 
Morosa  is  violent  to  have  the  marriage  finish'd  with 
her  daughter. 

Lor.  [coming Jortvard.] — Sciarrha, 
Is't  true  Pisano  marries  Oriana, 
The  rich  Morosa 's  daughter? 

Sci.  Ha! 

Lor.  We  did  expect  to  hear  your  sister  should 
Have  been  his  bride  ;  has  be  forsaken  Amidea? 

Sci.  Do  not  you  serve  Pisano? 

Pet.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Sci.  And  dare  you  talk  he's  to  be  married 
To  Oriana  ?  ^ 

Pet.  If  they  live  till  to-raorrow  : 
There's  great  provision,  to  ray  knowledge,  and — 
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Set.  Take  that,  and  learn  to  speak  a  truth  here- 
after. [^Strikes  him. 

Lor.   That  blow  shall  cost  his  life. —        [Aside. 
It  ia  not  possible  he  dare  aflFroot 
You  thus  ;  the  world  takes  ootice  of  a  contract ; 
He's  much  to  blame  if  he  shonld  wrong  so  sweet 
A  lady  as  Araidea.     Now,  by  Hymen, 
'Tie  iiot  so  honourable  ;  he  need  not  scorn 
Such  an  alliance. 

Pet.  I  am  not  to  e;ive 
Account  for  my  lord's  actions,  let  him  answer 
And  justify  his  honour;  but,  my  lord, 
Since  I  am  provoked,  I  must  declare  he  has 
CalI'd  back  his  vows  to  Amidea,  given 
Her  freedom,  and  does  mean  to  use  his  own, 
And  this  he  dares  publish. 

Lur-  What !  disclaim'd 
A  lady  of  her  birth  and  glorious  merit? 

Sci  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Lor.  My  lord,  he  is  not  worth  your  anger  ;  he 
Declares  but  what  his  naaster  hath  committed, 
'Tis  none  of  his  fault. 

Pet.  It  becomes  my  duty 
To  take  correction,  my  lord,  from  you  ; 
I  am  a  servant,  a  poor  gentleman. 

Sci.  Shall  I 
Suspect  the  circumstance  at  his  departure  ?  {^Aaide. 

Lor.  It  is  strange  you  knew  not  this  before. 

Sci.  I  must  examine  if  he  dares — 

Lor.  Be  patient. 

Set.  Teach  fools  and  children  patience. 
May  dogs  eat  up  Sciarrha  :  let  mc  live 
The  prodigy  of  sorrow  ;  die  a  death 
That  may  draw  tears  from  Scythians,  if  Pisano 
Lead  o'er  his  threshold  any  soon-won  dame, 
To  be  my  sister's  shame  !  I  am  calm  now. 
One  [thus]  false, heaven,  why  should  thy  altars  save"? 
'Tis  just  that  Hymen  light  him  to  his  grave.  lExit. 
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Lor.  A  thousand  Furies  swell  his  rage  !  although 
Pisano  bleed,  this  is  the  safest  killiog ; 
Wise  men  secure  their  fates,  and  execute 
Invisibly,  like  that  most  subtle  flame 
That  burns  the  heart,  yet  leaves  no  part  or  touch 
Upon  the  skin  to  follow  or  suspect  it. — • 
Farewell,  dull,  passionate  fool  I    how  this   doth 

feed  me ! 
Kill,  and  be  lost  thyself;  or,  if  his  sword 
Conclude  thy  life,  both  ways  1  am  reveng'd. 
Petnichio,  thou  didst  hit  my  instructions  rarely. 
And  I  applaud  thee  :  now  send  in  Depazzi, 
And  visit  me  anon. 

Pet.  i  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Some  politician, 
That  is  not  wise  but  by  a  precedent, 
Would  think  me  weak  for  using  such  an  instrument 
As  this  Depazzi ;  but  I  know  by  proof, 
Such  men  whom  fear  and  honour  make  our  crea- 
tures, 
Do  prove  safe  engines  ;  fools  will  still  obey, 
When  cunning  knaves  our  confidence  betray. 

Enter  Di^PAZZi. 

Dep.  My  lord,  I  would  speak  a  word  or  two  in 
private. 

Lor.  You  may. 

Dep.  Is  no  body  within  bearing?  all  clear  be- 
hind the  ajras  1 

Lor.  Make  no  doubt,  sir, 

Dep.  My  lord,  the  truth  is — I  am  very  fearful— is 
your  lordship  sure  there  are  no  eves-droppers? 

Lor.  What  needs  this  circumstance?  I  pray 
come  to  the  point. 

Dep.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  your  lordship,  that 
^u  have  been  my  very  good  lord,'  neither  am  I 

'  You  have  been  my  very  good  lord,]  i.  e.  my  patron.  The 
ptarue  u  thus  U£ed  by  all  tbe  writers  of  Shirley'i  time. 
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ignorant,  that  I  am  your  humble  servant ;  you  ad- 
vanced me,  brought  me  into  the  number  of  the 
nobles,  mid  1  brought  you  a  reasonable  number  of 
crowns  :  I  am  not  the  first  wise  citizen  that  hath 
been  converted  into  a  foolish  courtier ;  but,  my 
lord,  I  beseech  you  pardon  me : — it  will  out. 
Lor.  What's  the  matter? 
Dep.   I  am  ready  to  burst. 
Lor.  With  what? 

Vep.  Treason,  treason  ; — now  'tis  out,  and  1  feel 
my  body  the  lighter  for  it  already.  The  last  plot 
did  not  lake,  you  see  ;  and  I  would  humbly  entreat 
your  lordship  to  excuse  me,  and  get  somebody  else 
hereafter  to  be  your  traitor,  in  my  stead. 
Lor.  How,  sir? 

Dep.  If  you  did  but  know  the  tenderness  of  my 
constitution,  or  feel  the  pangs  and  convutsions  that 
I  suffer,  you  would  pity  me  :  I  fall  away,  you  see, 
I  cannot  sleep  for  dreaming  of  an  axe ;  I  have 
caus'd  my  hangings  ofHolofernesto  bo  taken  down 
in  my  dining-room,  because  I  dare  not  look  upon 
a  head  that  is  cut  otTin  it,  something  of  my  cotn- 
plection :  my  wisdom  tells  me  I  am  a  fool  to  be  so 
fearful ;  but  my  conscience  tells  me  I  am  a  greater 
fool  if  I  have  not  wit  enough  in  my  pate  to  keep 
my  head  on  my  shoulders.  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ship take  me  into  your  consideration  ;  I  am  but  a 
mortal,  though  I  be  a  lord  ;  every  man  liath  not 
the  like  gift  of  impudence  ;  I  have  a  weak  stomach, 
and  treason  is  physic  to  me,  and  although  I  do  not 
vomit  up  your  secrets,  they  may  out  some  other 
way. 

Lor.  You  will  not  betray  me  ? 
Dep.  But  alas !  in  such  a  case  I  may  soon 
bewray  myself,  and  then  your  lordship  may  be 
smelt  out :  to  prevent,  therefore,  some  mischief 
that  niay  happen,  I  desire  to  leave  off  while  I  am 
well,  and  that  your  lordship  may  know  I  mean 
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plainly.  I  have  brought  yoii  all  [your  letters ;  1 
durst  nol  trust  any  other  place  with  them,  for  fear 
of  state  rats  ;  I  have  iinript  my  bosom  to  you,  anJ 
there  they  are  to  a  tillc — now,  I  may  safely  swear 
[Ij  have  no  hand  with  your  lordship. 

Lnr.  This  is  very  strange, 

Dep.  Mistake  not,  my  good  lord,  I  aiu  still  your 
creature,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  honest  a 
little,  while  among  the  weaker  sort  of  nobility  ; 
yet  thus  much  persuade  yourself,  I  will  never 
wrong  your  lordship  in  a  syllable  ;  should  you  tell 
me  of  R  thousand  treasons  and  stratagems,  I  will 
never  reveal  any ;  i  acorn  that :  but  your  lordship 
must  pardon  me,  I  will  be  a  traitor  no  longer,  that's 
certain,  I  will  be  honest,  and  the  rather  because  no 
body  shall  hit  me  in  the  teeth  after  I  am  dead,  and 
say,  look  where  Depaszi  carries  his  head  very  high! 
And,  my  lord,  the  more  to  induce  your  lordship  to 
dismiss  me Rogero  ! 


Enter  Rooero. 

Rog.  My  lord. 

Dep.  Give  me  the  gold. — I  have  brought  fifteen 
hundred  crowns  more. 

Lor.  Wherefore'? 

Dep.  That  I  may  have  your  lordsliip's*  good  will, 
to  leave  my  office,  before  it  be  taken  from  me,  and 
preferr'd  to  a  worse  ;  'tis  half  the  price  I  paid  for't. 
1  love  peace,  and  a  little  honesty;  1  know  your 
honour  will  find  an  abler  man  for  it,  and  it  is  fit  I 
should  pay  for  my  quietus. 

Lor.  And  what  do  you  resolve  1 

Dep.  To  return  to  the  hunghill,  from  whence  I 
came ;  for  though  I  was  born  in  the  city,  I  have 

*  For  '•  your  lordahip,"  the  old  copies  read  my  ;  but  this  is 
ontf  one  of  a  hundred  errors  which  have  been  corrected  in  thia 
vilely  printed  pUy. 
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some  land  in  the  country,  dirty  acres,  and  man- 
sion-house, where  I  will  be  the  miracle  of  a  cour- 
tier, and  keep  good  hospitality,  love  my  neighbours, 
and  their  wives,  and  consequently  get  their  chil- 
dren ;  be  admired  amongstthe  justices,  sleep  upon 
every  bench,  keep  a  chaplain  in  my  own  house  to 
be  ray  idolater,  and  furnish  me  with  jests ;  and 
when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  will  tnink  of  the 
court,  and  how  much  I  have  been  obliged  to  your 
lordship.  My  lord,  I  may  do  you  service  with  a 
leading  voice  in  the  country  ;  the  kennel  will  cry 
on  my  side  if  it  come  to  election :  you  or  your 
friend  shall  carry  it  against  the  commonwealth. 

Lor.  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  express'd  your- 
self so  freely,  I  will  not  counsel  you  against  your 
disposition  to  etay  at  court ;  you  may  go  when  and 
wbilher  you  please  ;  and  though  at  parting  1  have 
nothing  worth  your  acceptation,  I  will  bestow  these 
crowns  upon  your  servant.  [  Gives  Rog.  ike  money, 

Dep.  Thou  shalt  give  them  me  again. 

Rog.  Indeed,  my  lord,  /  iove  a  little  honesty, 
'tis  his  lordship's  bounty,  it  will  be  a  stock  to  set 
me  up  for  myself  at  court,  when  your  lordship  is 
retired  into  the  country.— I  humbly  thank  your 
lordship,  and  take  my  leave  of  your's, 

l^Exit  vritk  the  money. 


Serv.  The  duke,  my  lord. 
J)ep.  How!  the  duke? 
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Duke.  He  shall  be  baaisli'd. 

Dep.  How? 

LiJT.  What  time  will  your  grace  allow  [himj  to 
provide  ? 

Duke.  Two  hours. 

Dep.  I  had  rather  lose  ray  head  at  home,  aad 
save  charges  of  travel,  I  beseech  your  grace. 

Duke.  Weil,  'tis  granted  ;  let  him  not  trouble  us. 

Lor.  Enjoy  the  country,  and  return  when  the 
duke  Beads  for  you. 

Dep.  I  humbly  thank  his  highness,  and  will 
pray  for  yoitr  increase  of  grace.  \^Exit. 

Duke.   Lorenzo,  are  we  private? 

Lor.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Duke.  I  am  very  melancholy. 

Lor.  1  know  the  cause,  'tis  Amidea. 

Duke.  Right. 

Lor.  I  do  not  wish  lier  dead. 

Duke.  It  were  a  sin. 

Lor.  Not  in  heaven,  sir;  yet  there  be  ladies, 
that  would  think  it  a  promotion, 

Duke.  It  were  pity  she  should  leave  the  world, 
Till  she  hath  taught  [the  rest]  by  her  example 
The  nearest  way. 

Lor.  1  am  very  confident  she's  yet  honest. 

Duke.  Yet,  Lorenzo? 

Lor.  Ay.  sir,  but  I'm  not  of  opinion 
It  is  impossible  to  know  a  change. 

Duke.  Take  heed. 

Lor.  I  must  confess  she  has  been  very  valiant, 
In  making  you  remove  your  siege,  and  sbew'd  a 
Pretty  dexterity  at  the  poniard  ; 
Let  herself  blood  ; ' — but  this  a  mortal  virgin 
Might  do,  and  not  be  ador'd  for't :  other  women 

•  Let  herself  blood. j  The  old  copy  reads,  "  See  herself 
bUtd."  The  allusion  ii  to  the  wound  which  Amides  gave  her- 
self Id  her  bed-chamlier.  The  text  was  evidently  incorrect ; 
whether  it  be  uon  improved  miut  be  left  to  the  reader. 
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Have  gone  as  far,  or  else  false  legends  have 


Been  thrust 


upon 


the 


world  ; 


3  say 


There  have  been  creatures  that  have  kili'd  them- 
selves, 
To  save  lljeir  sullen  chastities  ;  but  I 
Have  no  strong  faith    that  waj ;    yet  jou   were 

startled 
To  see  her  strike  her  arm^  and  grew  compassionate. 

Duke.  I  was  not  marble  ;  we  break  adamant 
With  blood,*  and  could  I  be  a  mau,  and  not 
Be  mov'd  to  see  that  hasty  ebb  of  life 
For  my  sake  ? 

Lor.  I  have  read  some  aged  stories  : 
What  think  you  of  Liicrece?  she  is  remember'd. 

Duke,  Chastity's  great  example. 

Lor.  How  the  world 
Was  cozen'd  in  her  ?  she  knew  of  Tarquin  lirst, 
And  then  suspecting  she  should  never  meet 
Again  the  active  gentleman,  [and]  having 
Determined  of  his  death,  with  well  dissembled 
Sorrow  did  stab  herself,  in  hope  to  meet 
The  gamester  in  Elyzium.    Amidea 
You  will  allow  beneath  this  Roman  dame? 

Duke.   Lorenzo,  had  the  burning  ravisher 
Made  this  attempt  on  Amidea,  she 
Would  have  compell'd  his  penitence,  (o  quench. 
His  lire  with  holy  tears.     I  hud  a  body 
Refined  to  air,  or  I  was  Iwrne  up  by 
A  thousand  wings  :    methought  I  could  have  flown 
Andkiss'd  the  cheek  of  Cynthia,  thence  with  ease 
Have  leap'd  to  Venus'  star,  but  I  was  wounded, 
And  the  gay  feathers,  in  whose  pride  I  had 
My  confidence,  serv'd  now  but  with  their  weight 
To  hasten  me  to  earth. 

♦ we  break  adamant 

H'ith  blood,']  This  is  a  very  ancient  notion  ;  it  is  meo- 
tioned  by  Greene,  and  Iiyly.  and  many  more  of  our  oldwriten, 
who  bad  it  from  Pliny,  SoUniu,  &c. 
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Lor.  Ascend  again, 
And  fix  in  your  lov'd  orb  ;  he  brings  this  comfort 
That  can  assure  it,  if  you  have  not  lost 
A  heart  to  entertain  with  love  and  pleasure 
The  beauteous  Amidea. 

Duke.  Ha! 

Lor.  You  shall  enjoy  her. 

Duke.  Enjoy  fair  Amidea?  do  not  tempt, 
Or  rather  mock  my  frailty  with  such  promise. 

Lor.  Shake  off  your  melancholy  slumber,  I 
Have  here  decreed  you  shall  possess  her:  she 
Be  sent  submissive  to  your  arms,  and  you 
Be  gracious  to  accept  what  she  made  coy  of. 

Duke.  Is  this  in  nature? 

Lor.  Thus:  Sciarrha'slife 
And  fortunes  are  already  growing  forfeit, 
These  brains  have  plotted  so:  your  mercy  shall 
Purchase  what  you  can  wish  for,  in  his  sister ; 
And  he  acknowledge  rifling  of  her  honour 
A  fair  and  cheap  redemption. 

Duke.  Do  this; 
And  I'll  repent  the  folly  of  my  penitence, 
And  take  thee  to  my  soul,  a  nearer  pledge. 
Than  blood  or  nature  gave  me  :  I'm  renewed, 
I  feel  my  natural  warmth  return.     When,  where 
Is  this  to  be  expected?  I  grow  old. 
While  our  embraces  are  deferred. 

Lor.  I  go 
To  hasten  your  delight ;  prepare  your  blood 
For  amorous  game  :  Sciarrha's  fate  is  cast 
Firmer  than  destiny. 

Duke.  Thou  art  my  prophet,  ^ 
rU  raise  thee  up  an  altar. 

Lor.  Trust  these  brains. 

Duke.  Thou  makest  my  spirit  caper  in  nay  veins 

{Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IL 
A  Street. 

Cosmo  and  two  Gentlemen  appear  at  an  upper 
window. 

1  Gent.  This  way  they  paBS, 
Cos.  I  would  not  see  them, 

2  Gent.  Why? 

1  G'^'M^Whatimelancholyo'thesuddeDfitisnow 
Past  cure. 

Cos.  I  know  it  is,  and  therefore  do  not 
Desire  to  witness  their  solemnity. 
Should  Oriana  see  me  to  day — 

2  Gent.  What  then  ? 
Cot.  The  object, 

I  fear,  would  be  too  prodigious. 

2  Gent.  We  dispute  not 
Those  nice  formalities. 

Enter  Alonzo,  Pisano,  Okiana,  and  Morosa. 

1  Gent.  She  has  spied  you  already. 

Cos.  I  am  sorry  for't. 
[Oriana  fainiM.    Coamo  and  Gentlemen  retire. 

Mor.  How  is't,  my  child  ? 

Pis.  My  dearest  Oriana  ; — 
She  faints  !  what  grief  is  so  unmannerly 
To  interrupt  thee  now  ?  Oriana ! 

Mor.  Daughter! 

Pis.  Will  heaven  divorce  us  ere  the  priest  have 
made 
Our  marriage  perfect?  we  in  Tain  hereafter 
Shall  hear  him  teach,  that  our  religion  binds 
To  have  the  church's  ceremony.     She  returns. 

Ori.  Why  were  you  so  unkind  to  call  me  from 
A  pleasing  slumber  %  Death  has  a  fine  dwelling. 
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Alon.  Thia  shews  her  heart's  not  yet  consetitipg ; 
'tis 
Her  mother's  fierce  command,' 

Ori.   Something  spake  to  me  from  that  window. 

Pis.  There  is  nothing. 

Ori.  Nothing  now. 

Pis.  Set  forward. 

Alon.  I  do  not  like  this  interruption  ;  it 
Is  ominous. 

Enter  Amidea  hastily. 

Ami.  Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  go  back, 
Or  take  some  other  way,  this  leads  to  death  ; 
My  brother — 

Pis.  What  of  him? 

Ami.  Transported  with 
The  fury  of  revenge  for  my  dishonour, 
As  he  conceives,  for  'tis  against  my  will, 
Hath  vow'd  to  kill  you  in  your  nuptial  glory. 
Alas !  I  fear  his  haste  ;  now,  good  my  lord, 
Have  mercy  on  yourself ;  I  do  not  beg 
Your  pity  upon  me,  I  know  too  well 
You  cannot  love  me  now,  nor  would  I  rob 
This  virgin  of  your  faith,  since  you  have  pleaa'd 
To  throw  rae  from  your  love  ;  I  do  not  ask 
One  smile,  nor  one  poor  kiss  ;  enrich  this  maid, 
Created  for  those  blessings  ;  but  again 
1  would  beseech  you,  cherish  your  own  life. 
Though  I  be  lost  for  ever. 

Altm.  It  is  worth 
Your  care,  my  lord,  if  there  be  any  danger. 

Pw.  Alas  !  her  grief  iiath  made  herwild,  poorlady. 
I  should  not  love  Oriana  to  go  back  ; 
Set  forward. — Amidea,  you  may  live 
To  be  a  happier  bride  :  Sciarrha  is  not 
So  irreligious  to  profane  these  rites. 

*  The  old  copy  gives  thia  speech  to  Piero,  of  whom  no  men- 
tion b  made  in  aoy  other  part  of  the  play. 
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Ami.   Will  you  not  then  believe  me  ?— Pray 
persuade  him, 
You  are  Iiis  friends. —  Lady,  it  will  concern 
You  most  of  all,  indeed  ;  I  fear  you'll  weep 
To  see  him  dead,  as  well  aa  I. 

Pis.  No  more ; 
Go  forward. 

Ami.  I  have  done  ;  pray  be  not  angry, 
That  still  I  wish  you  well :  mny  heaven  divert 
All  harms tliat  threaten  you;  full  blessings  crowo 
Your  marriage  !  I  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  this ; 
Indeed  I  cannot  choose  but  pray  for  you. 
This  flight  have  been  my  weddiog-day — 

Ori.  Good  heaven, 
I  would  it  were  !  my  heart  can  tell,  I  take 
No  joy  in  being  his  bride,  none  in  your  prayers  ; 
You  shall  have  my  consent  to  have  him  still : 
I  will  resign  my  place,  and  wait  on  you. 
If  you  will  marry  him. 

Ami.  Pray  do  not  mock  me. 
But  if  you  do,  I  can  forgive  you  too. 

Ori.  Dear  Amidea,  do  not  think  I  mock 
Your  sorrow  ;  by  these  tears,  that  are  not  worn 
By  every  virgin  on  her  wedding-day, 
I  am  compell'd  to  give  away  myself ; 
Your  hearts  were  prorais'd,  but  he  ne'er  had  mine. 
Am  not  I  wretched  too? 

Ami.  Alas,  poor  maid  ! 
We  two  keep  sorrow  alive  then  ;  but  I  prithee. 
When  thou  art  married,  love  him,  prithee  love  him, 
For  he  esteems  thee  well ;  and  once  a  day 
Give  him  a  kiss  for  me  ;  but  do  not  tell  him, 
'Twas  my  desire  :  perhaps  'twill  fetch  a  sigh 
From  him,  and  I  had  ralner  break  my  heart. 
But  one  word  more,  and  heaven  be  with  you  all. — 
Since  you  ha%'e  led  the  way,  I  hope,  my  lord, 
That  I  am  free  to  marry  loo  ? 

Pis.  Thou  art. 
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Ami.  Let  me  beseech  you  then,  to  be  so  kind, 
After  your  own  solemnities  are  done, 
To  grace  my  wedding  ;  I  shall  be  married  shortly. 

Pis.  To  whom? 

Ami.  To  one  whom  you  have  all  heard  talk  of. 
Your  fathers  knew  him  well :  one,  who  will  never 
Give  cause  I  should  suspect  him  to  forsuke  me  ; 
A  constant  lover,  one  whose  lips,  though  cold, 
Distil  chaste  kis^^es  :  tlioncrh  onr  bridal  bed 
Be  not  adorn'd  with  roses,  'twill  be  green  ; 
We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew, 
To  make  us  garlands  ;  though  no  pine  do  burn, 
Our  nuptial  shall  have  torches,  and  our  chamber 
Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  we'll  sleep, 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever  :  Death,  ray  lord, 
I  hope,  shall  be  my  husband.    Now,  farewell ; 
Although  no  kiss,  accept  my  parting  tear. 
And  give  me  leave  to  wear  my  willow  here,  [Exit. 

Enter  Sciarrha  ;  foUoiced  at  a  distance  by  Lo- 
renzo, with  a  Guard. 

Alon.  Sciarrha !  then  I  prophecy — r 

Sci.  Pisano!  where's  Pisano? 

Pi$.  Here,  Sciarrha. 
I  should  have  answer'd  with  less  clamour. 

Sci.  But 
I  would  not  lose  my  voice  ;  I  must  be  heard. 
And  [it]  does  concern  you.     I  profess  no  augury, 
I  have  not  quarter'd  out  the  heavens,  to  take 
The  flight  of  birds,  nor  by  inspection 
Of  entrails  made  a  divination  ; 
But  I  must  lell  you,  'tis  not  safe  to  marry. 

Pis.  Why? 

Sci.  'Twill  be  fatal ;  Hymen  is  gone  abroad. 
And  Venus,  lady  of  your  nativity. 
Is  found,  by  wise  astrologers,  this  day, 
I'  the  House  of  Death. 
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Pig.  This  must  not  fright  me,  sir. — Set  forward. 

Set.  One  cold  word, — you  are  a  villain ! 
1  do  not  flatter. 

Pie    1  am  patient : 
This  day  I  consecrate  to  love,  not  anger  ; 
We'll  meet  some  other  time. 

•Set.  Deride  my  fury'? 
Then  to  thy  heart  I  send  my  own  revenge, 

[^Stabs  him. 
And  Am  idea's. 

Pis.   I  am  murdered, 

3for.    Help!  murder!  gentlemen!  oh,  roy  un- 
happinefss ! 

ILorenzo  and  Guard  come  forteard. 

Pis.  Bloody  Sciarrha! 

[Dies.     Tlteii  offer  to  seise  Sciar. 

Lor.  Hold ! 

Sci.  Come  all  at  once  ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  you,  my  revenge  is  perfect. 
And  1  would  spare  your  blood,  if  you  despise  [not] 
My  charity — 

Lor.  No  man  attempt  his  death  ; 
I'll  give  you  reasons  :    this  fell  deed  deserves  * 
An  exemplary  justice. 

Sci.  I  am  above 
Your  politic  reach,  and  glory  in  the  wound 
That  punish'd  our  dishonour.  Is  he  dead  ? 
I  would  not  be  so  miserable,  not  to  have  sped  him, 
For  the  empire. 

Enter  Cosmo. 

Cos,  Oh,  my  friend  !  poor  Oriana  ! 
Lor.  [to  the  Guard.'] — Disarm  him  : 

" (his  fell  deed   decrees]     The  old  copy  reads,  "  this 

nllempt  deserves,"  which  must  have  crept  in  from  the  preceding 
line,  as  Lorenzo  is  speaking  of  a  crime  alrsady  perpetrated. 
The  words  inserted  are  not  given  as  the  author's,  but,  simply 
BE  the  readiest  substitute  that  occurs. 
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Return  and  comfort  one  another  ;  some 
Remove  Pisano's  body,  while  [  make  it 
My  care  Sciarrha  'scape  not. 

\^Exeunt,  bearing  the  body  of  Pisano,  all  but 
Lorenzo,  Sciarrha,  and  Guard. 

Set.  NoDe  of  all 
Give  me  a  scratch  ? 

Lor.  [to  Guard.] — You  have  forced  him  with 
descretion. 

Sci.  Now  what  must  I  expect  ? 

Lor.  You  are  my  prisoner. 

Sci.  I  am  so. 

Lor.  And  be  confident  to  find 
That  favour.— 

Sci.  Favour! 

Lor.  Be  at  distance,  more. — [The  Guard  retire. 
My  lord,  I  am  sorry  for  your  great  misfortune, 
And  if  you  can  but  study  bow  I  may 
Assist  you,  you  shall  soon  discern  my  love, 
My  readiness  to  serve  you. 

Sci.  Ha!  this  honest? 

Lor.  1  would  deserve  your  faith, 
A  friend  but  in  affliction  justices 
His  heart  and  honour,  I  durst  run  some  hazard, 
Might  I  secure  your  fate  ;  name  something  to  me 
That  may  declare  my  friendship. 

Sci.  Be  still  safe, 
And  teach  the  world  repentance  for  mistaking  thee  ; 
I  pi^  not  myself,  but  envy  thy 
Heroic  honours. 

Lor.  I  will  impose  no  more 
Restraint,  thanyourown  house  ;  you're  honourable: 
You  have  many  .severe  enemies  ;  the  duke 
Look'd  graciously  upon  Pisano,  hut — 

Sci.  Youshallnotlosethesiuallest  beam  of  favour. 
To  buy  a  roan  so  desperate.     I  never 
Thought  death  the  monster  that  weak  men  have 
faucied, 
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As  foil  to  make  us  more  in  love  with  life. 
The  devil's  picture  may  affrifjht  poor  sonis 
Into  their  bodies'  paleness,  but  the  substance 
To  re&olute  man's  a  shadow  ; '  and  cold  sweat 
Dare  mtt  iipproach  his  forehead.     I  am  arm'd 
To  die,  and  give  example  of  that  fortitude 
Shall  -shame  the  law's  severity  :  my  sister 
May  now  give  back  Pitiano  his  false  vows, 
To  line  his  coffin  ;  one  tear  shed  on  me  is 
Enough,  the  justice  I  have  done  shall  make 
My  memory  belov'd. 

L'ir.  I  have  thought  a  way 
To  recover  you,  if  you  incline  to  it ; 
Dare  you  consent? 

Sci.  To  nny  thing  that's  noble ; 
Although  I  never  fear'd  to  suflfer,  I 
Am  not  so  foolish  to  despise  a  life. 

Lor.  "I'here  is  no  difficulty  attends  it ;  listen, 
The  time  will  not  permit  much  circumstance: 
The  duke,  you  know,  did  love  your  sister. 
Set.  Viciously, 

Lor.   Her  virtue  did  but  cool  him  for  the  present. 
As  sprinklings  on  a  flame;  he's  now  more  passionate 
To  enjoy  her. 
Sci.  Ha! 

Lor.  If  she  consent  to  meet 
His  soft  embrace,  with  his  first  kiss  he  seals 
^onr  pardon  ;  then  the  act  upon  Pisauo 
Appears  a  true  revenge,  when  none  dares  ques- 
tion it. 
Beside  addition  of  slate  and  fortune. 
To  you  and  Aniidea,  weigh  your  danger, 
An^  what  a  trifle  she  gives  up,  to  save 
Your  life,  that  never  can  be  valued, 
IjCss  recompens'd  ;  the  duke  may  be  so  taken 

»   To  resolttle  man's  a  ihadom ;]  The  old  copy  rctwls— 
^— ^—  "  but  the  eiil»tance 
"  Too  resolttte  t  man's  a  shadow." 
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With  her  return  to  his  delight,  who  knows 

But  he  may  marry  her,  and  discharge  his  duchess 

With  a  quaint  salad—*  you  do  appreliend  me? 

Sci.  And  repent  more  1  had  one  good  thought 
of  thee. 
Than  1  had  kill'd  a  thousand  : — save  my  life, 
And  prostitute  my  sister  !     Though  I  have 
No  weapon,  I  will  look  thee  dead,  or  breathe 
A  damp  shall  stifle  thee  :  that  1  could  vomit 
Consuming  flames,  or  stones,  like  ^tna!  make 
The  earth  with  motion  of  roy  feet  shrink  lower, 
And  take  thee  in  alive!  oh  that  my  voice 
Could  call  a  serpent  from  corrupted  Nile, 
To  make  thee  part  of  her  accursed  bowels  ! 
Is  this  [your]  noble  friendship,'  readiness 
To  save  my  life?  let  malice  read  all  stories 
Famous  for  cruelty,  awake  dead  tyrants, 
Or  be  instructed  by  their  ghosts  with  tortures, 
Such  as  will  make  a  damned  Fury  weep 
Only  to  see  inflicted,  I  would  bear  them, 
And  weary  roy  tormentors,  ere  consent 
In  thought  to  thy  temptation. 

Lor.  I  have  done, 
And  praise  your  heathen  resolution 
Of  death;  go  practise  immortality, 
And  tell  us,  when  you  can  get  leave  to  visit 
This  world  again,  what  fine  things  you  enjoy 
In  hell,  for  thither  these  rash  passions  drive  thee  : 
And  ere  thy  body  hath  three  days  inhabited 
A  melancholy  chamber  in  the  earth, 
Hung  round  about  with  skulls  and  dead    men's 

bones, 
Ere  Amidca  have  told  all  her  tears 
Upon  thy  marble,  or  the  epitaph 
Bely  thy  soul,  by  saying  it  is  fled 
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To  heaven,  this  sister  shall  be  raviBhed, 
Maugre  thy  dust  and  heraldry. 

Set.  Ha !  ravish'd 
When  I  am  dead  ?  Was't  not  so?  oh  my  soul ! 
I  feel  it  weep  within  me,  and  the  tears 
Soften  my  flesh  :  Lorenzo,  I  repent 
My  fury. 

Lor.  I  advis'd  you  the  best  way 
My  wisdom  coula  direct. 

Set.  1  thank  you  for't. 
You  have  nwak'd  my  reason,  I  am  asham'd 
I  was  no  sooner  sensible  ;  does  the  duke 
Affect  my  sister  slill,  say  you? 

Lor.  Most  passionately. 

Set.  She  shall  obey  him  then,  upon  my  life  ; 
That's  it,  my  life,     I  know  she  loves  me  dearly. 
I  shall  have  much  ado  to  win  her  to't, 
But  she  shall  come  ;  I'll  send  her. 

Lor.  Perform  this. 

Set.  I  will  not  only  send  her,  but  prepar'd 
Not  to  be  disobedient  to  his  highness  ; 
He  shall  command  her  any  thing. 

Lor.  Do  this, 
And  be  for  ever  happy.     When  these  have 
Only  for  form  but  waited  on  you  home. 
This  disengages  them. 

Set.  My  humblest  service 
To  the  duke  I  pray,  and  tell  him,  Amidea 
Tbis  night  shall  be  at  his  dispose,  by  this.  * 

Lor.  I'm  confident ;  farewell ! — Attend  Sciarrha. 
[Exit. 

Set.  Pity  the  seaman,  that  to  avoid  a  shelf, 
Must  strike  upon  a  rock  to  save  himself. 

[Exit,  leith  Gttaril. 

9  ihall  fee  at  hU  diipoie.  by  thia.]  That  ia,  aa  I  conceive, 

by  some  token,  probably,  a  ring,  or  signet,  which  he  putB  into 
Lorenzo's  hand. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Roam  in  Sciarrha's  House. 
Enter  Sciarrha  and  Amidea. 

Sci.  The  doors  are  fast ; 
Enouf^h  is  wept  already  for  Pisano  : 
There's  somethiog  else  that  must  be  thouf^ht  on^  and 
Of  greater  consequence  :  1  am  yet  unsafe, 
That,  for  thy  sake,  am  guilty  of  his  blood. 

Ami.  Though  all  my  stock  of  tears  were  spent 
already 
Upon  Pisano's  loss,  and  that  my  brain 
Were  banquerupt  of  moisture,  and  denied 
To  lend  my  grief  one  drop  more  for  his  funeral ; 
Yet  the  remembrance  that  you  have  made 
A  forfeit  [for  my  sake]  of  your  dear  life 
Is  able  to  create  a  weeping  spring 
Within  my  barren  head  :  oh,  my  lost  brother, 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  destiny !  my  eyes^ 
In  pity  of  thy  fate,  desire  to  drown  thee. 
The  law  will  only  seek  thee  upon  land  ; 
Hid  in  my  tears,  thou  shalt  prevent  the  stroke 
Kills  both  our  name  and  thee. 

Sci.  I  know  thou  lov'st  me, 
Poor  girl.     I  shall  desire  to  cherish  life. 
If  thou  lament  me  thus :  so  rich  a  comfort 
Will  tempt  me  wish  I  might  delay  my  journey 
To  heaven. 

Ami.  Good  heaven,  that  we  might  go  together ! 

Sci.  That  must  not  be. 

Ami.  Then  let  me  go  before. 

Sci.  How? 

Ami.  Make  my  suit  unto  the  prince,  my  blood 
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May  be  your  ransom  ;  let  me  die,  Sciarrha, 
Mj  life  is  fruitless  unto  all  the  world  ; 
Tue  duke  in  ju&tice  will  not  deny  tiiis  : 
And  tliougti  1  weep  in  telling  thee,  I  shall 
Smile  on  the  scafibld. 

Sci.  How  my  honour  blushes 
To  liear  thee,  Amidea  !  in  this  love 
Thou  woundst  me  more,  than  thou  desir'sttosavL-. 
Suffer  for  me  J  why,  thou  art  innocent: 
I  have  provok'd  the  punishmcDt,  and  dare 
Obey  it  manly;  if  thou  couldst  redeem  me 
With  any  thing  but  death,  1  think  I  should 
Consent  to  live,  but  I'd  itol  have  thee  venture 
All  at  one  chance. 

Ami.  Nothing  can  be  too  precious 
To  save  a  brother,  such  a  loving  brother 
As  you  have  been. 

Sci.  Death's  a  devouring  gamester, 
And  sweeps  up  all :  what  tliinkst  thou  of  an  eye  .' 
Couldst  thou  spare  one,  and  think  the  blemish  re- 

compens'd, 
To  see  me  safe  with  t'other?  Or  a  hand  ? 
This  white  hand,  [Amidea,]  that  Iialh  so  often. 
With  admiration,  trembled  on  the  lute, 
Till  we  have  pray'd  thee  leave  the  strings  awhile, 
And  laid  our  ears  close  to  thy  ivory  fingers, 
Suspecting  all  the  harmony  proceeded 
From  their  own  motion,  without  the  need 
Of  any  dull  or  passive  instrument. 
No,  Amidea,  thou  shalt  not  bear  one  scar 
To  buy  ray  life  ;  the  sickle  shall  not  touch 
A  flower  that  grows  so  fair  upon  his  stalk; 
-  Thy  t'other  hand  will  roiss  a  white  companion, 
And  wither  on  thy  arm  :  what  then  can  I 
Expect  from  thee  to  save  me?  I  would  live, 
And  owe  ray  life  to  thee,  so  'twere  not  bought 
Too  dear. 
Ami.  Do  you  believe  I  should  not  find 
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The   way  to  heaven?    were  both  mine  eyes  thy 

ransom, 
I  shall  climb  tip  those  high  and  nigged  cliffs 
Without  a  hand. 

Set.  One  way  there  is,  if  thou 
Dost  love  [me]  with  that  tenderness. 

Ami,  Pronounce  it, 
And  let  no  danger  that  attends,  incline  you 
To  make  a  pause. 

Sci.  The  duke,  thou  knowst,  did  love  thee. 

Ami.  Ha! 

■Sci.  Nay,  do  not  start  already,  nor  mistake  me  ; 
I  do  Dot,  as  before,  make  trial  of  thee. 
Whether  thou  canst,  laying  aside  thy  honour, 
Meet  his  lascivious  arms  ;    but,  by  this  virtue, 
I  must  beseech  thee  to  forego  it  all, 
And  turn  a  sinful  woman. 

Ami.  Bless  me ! 

Sci.  I  know  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  contain 
not 
Riches  enough  to  tempt  thee  to  a  fall 
That  will  so  mitCh  undo  thee  ;  but  1  nm 
Thy  brother,  dying  brother  ;  if  thou  lov'st 
Him,  therefore,  that  for  thee  hath  done  so  much  ; 
Died  his  pale  hands  in  blood,  to  revenge  thee, 
And  in  that  murder  wounded  his  own  soul 
Almost  to  death,  consent  to  lose  thy  innocence; 
I  know  it  makes  thee  grieve,  but  I  shall  live 
To  love  thee  better  for  it :  we'll  repent 
Together  for  our  sins,  and  pray  and  weep 
Till  heaven  hath  pardon'd  all. 

Ami.  Oh,  never,  never. 

Sci.  Do  but  repeat  thy  words,  to  save  my  life, 
And  that  will  teach  compassion,  7ny  life  ; 
Our  shame,  the  stain  of  all  our  family, 
Which  will  succeed  in  my  ignoble  death, 
Thou  washest  off. 

Ami.  But  stain  myself  for  ever. 
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Set,  Where?    Id  (by  face,  who  shall  behold  one 
blemish, 
Or  one  spot  more  in  thy  whole  frame  1  lliy  beauty 
"Will  be  the  very  same,  thy  speech,  thy  person 
Wear  no  deformity. 

Ami.  Oh,  do  oot  speak 
So  like  a  rebel  to  all  modesty, 
To  all  religion  ;  if  these  arguments 
Spring  from  your  jealousy  that  I  am  fatleD, 
After  a  proof  you  did  so  late  applaud — 

Sci,  I  had  not  kill'd  Pii^ano  then  ;  1  am  now 
More  spotted  than  the  marble  :  then  my  head 
Did  owe  no  forfeiture  to  law. 
It  does  ache  now  ;  then  I  but  tried  thy  virtue. 
Now  my  condition  calls  for  mercy  to  thee, 
Though  to  thyself  thou  appear  cruel  for't : 
Come,  we  may  live  both,  if  you  please. 

Ami.  I  must  never 
Buy  my  poor  breath  at  such  a  rate.     Who  has 
Made  you  afraid  to  die  ?    I  pity  you, 
And  wish  myself  in  any  noble  cause 
Your  leader.  When  our  souls  shall  leave  this  dwel- 
ling. 
The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb, 
Or  silken  banners  over  us, 

Sci.  So  valiant! 
1  will  not  interpose  another  syllable 
To  entreat  your  pity  ;  say  your  prayers,  and  then 
Thou'rt  ripe  to  be  translated  from  the  earth, 
To  make  a  cherubin. 

Ami.  What  means  my  brother  ? 

Sci.   To  kill  you. 

Ami.  Do  not  fright  me,  good  Sciarrha. 

iS'ci.  And  I  allow  three  minutes  for  devotion. 

Ami-  Will  you  murder  me  ? 

Sci.  Do  you  tremble  ? 

Ami.  Not  at  the  terror  of  your  sword, 
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But  at  the  horror  will  affright  thy  soul. 
For  this  black  deed.     I  see  Pisano's  blood 
Is  fexted  in  thy  forehead,  and  thy  hands 
Retain  too  many  crimson  spots  already  ; 
Make  not  thyself,  by  murthering  of  thy  sister, 
All  a  red  letter. 

Sci.  You  shall  be  the  martyr.* 

Ami.  Yet  stay ;  is  there  no  remedy  but  death, 
And  from  your  hand?  then  keep  your  word,  and 

let  me 
Use  one  short  prayer.  [KneeU. 

Sci.  I  shall  relent.  [^Atide. 

Ami.  Forgive  me,  Heaven,  and  witness  I  have 

still 

My  virgia  thoughts  ;  'tis  not  to  save  my  life. 

But  his  eternal  one. — 

Sciarrba,  give  me  leave  to  veil  my  face,        [^Rites. 

I  dare  not  look  upon  you,  and  pronounce 

I  am  too  much  a  sister  ;  live  ;  hereafter, 

1  know,  you  will  condemn  my  frailty  for  it, 

[  will  obey  the  duke. 

Sci.  Darest  thou  consent?  [^Slabs  her. 

Ami.  [unveiliny.l — Ob,  let  me  see  the  wound  ; 
'Tis  well,  if  any  other  band  had  done  it : 
Some  angel  tell  my  brother  now,  I  did 
But  seem  consenting. 

iSct.  Ha  !  but  seem  f 

Ami.  You  may  believe  my  last  breath. 

Sci.  Why  didst  say  so  t 

Ami.  To  gain   some  time,  in  hope  you  might 
call  in 
Your  bloody  purpose,  and  prevent  the  guilt 
Of  being  my  murderer  ;  but  heaven  forgive  thee. 

'  Make  not  thyself,  by  miirthtrotg  of  thy  siiter. 
All  a  red  letUr. 

Sci.  Yoa  shttU  be  the  maTtjr.]  The  allusionB  here,  are  to  the 
ciutom,  still  ubserred,  of  printing  the  oames  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  Roman  Calendar  in  red  Men. 
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Set.  Again,  again  forgive  me,  Amidea, 
And  pray  for  me  ;  live  but  a  little  longer. 
To  hear  me  speak  ;  my  passion  hath  betray "d 
Thee  \o  this  wound,  for  uliich  I  know  not,  wiielher 
I  should  rejoice,  or  weep,  since  thou  art  virtuous. 
The  duke,  whose  soni  is  black  again,  expects  thee 
To  be  his  whore  : — Good  Death,  be  not  so  hasty. — 
The  agent  for  his  Inst,  Lorenzo,  has 
My  oath  to  send  thee  to  his  bed  :  for  otherwise, 
In  my  denial,  hell  and  they  decree, 
When  I  am  dead,  to  ravish  thee — mark  that, 
To  ravish  thee  ! — and  I  confess,  in  tears 
As  full  of  sorrow,  as  thy  soul  of  innocence, 
In  my  religious  care  to  have  thee  spotless, 
I  did  resolve,  when  I  had  found  thee  ripe, 
And  nearest  heaven,  with  all  thy  best  desires. 
To  send  thee  to  thy  peace  :  ihy  feign'd  consent 
Hath  brought  thy  happiness  more  early  to  thee, 
And  saved  some  guilt ;  forgive  me  altogether. 

Ami.  With  the  same  heart  I  beg  heaven  for 
myself; 
Farewell.  [Steoons. 

Set.  Thou  shalt  not  die  yet.   Amidea!  sister! — 
{^Knocfting  irtlhin. 
I  cannot  come  : — 

Butoneword  more  :  Oh,  which  way  went  thy  soul  ? 
Or  is  it  gone  so  far  it  cannot  hear  rae  ? — 

Florio  breaks  open  the  door  and  enters. 

Look,  here's  our  sister !  so,  so  ;  chafe  her : 
She  may  return  ;  there  is  some  motion. 

Mo.  Sister! 

Set.  Speak  aloud,  Florio  ;  if  her  spirit  be  not 
Departed,  I  will  seal  this  passage  up; 
I  feel  her  breath  again. — Here's  Florio,  would 
Fain  take  his  leave. — So,  so,  she  comes ! 

/2o.  Amidea, 
How  came  this  wound  ? 
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Ami.  I  drew  the  weapon  to  it : 
HeaveD  knows/my  brother  lov'd  me  :  now,  I  hope. 
The  duke  will  not  pursue  me  with  new  flames. 
Sciarrha^^  tell  the  rest :  love  one  another 
The  time  you  live  together ;  FU  pray  for  you 
In  heaven  :  farewell !  kiss  me  wnen  I  am  dead, 
You  else  will  stay  my  journey,  \^Dies. 

Set.  Didst  not  hear 
An  angel  call  her?  Florio,  I  have  much 
To  tell  thee  :  take  her  up ;  stay,  I  will  talk 
A  little  more  with  her ;  she  is  not  dead, 
Let  her  alone ; — nay  then,  she's  gone  indeed. 
But  hereabouts  her  soul  must  hover  still, 
Let's  speak  to  that :  fair  spirit — 

Fb.  You  talk  idly. 

Sci.  Do  you  talk  wisely  then.    An  excellent 
pattern, 
As  she  now  stands,  for  her  own  alabaster ;  * 
Or  may  she  not  be  kept  from  putrefaction^ 
And  be  the  very  figure  on  her  tomb  1 
Cannot  thy  tears  and  mine  preserve  her,  Florio  ? 
If  we  want  brine,  a  thousand  virgins  shall 
Weep  every  day  upon  her,  and  tnemselvqs. 
In  winter,  leaning  round  about  her  monument. 
Being  moist  creatures,  stiffen  with  the  cold. 
And  freeze  into  so  many  white  supporters. 
But  we  lose  time. — I  charge  thee,  by  thy  love 
To  this  pale  relic,  be  instructed  by  me. 
Not  to  tny  danger  ;  some  revenge  must  be, 
And  I  am  lost  already ;  if  thou  fall, 
Who  shall  survive,  to  give  us  funeral  ?       \^ExeunU 

■  for  her  own  alabaster ;]  i.  c.  as  be  explains  him- 
self, for  her  own  statue,  sculptured,  as  was  the  custooi,  in  white 
marble,  and  placed  recumbent  on  the  tomb. 
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SCENE    II. 

A  Room  in  Lorenzo's  Uoute. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Petruchio. 

Lor.  Petruchio. 

Pet.  My  lord. 

Jjor.  Thou  art  now  my  servant. 

Pet.  I  ever  was  in  heart  your  humblest  vassal. 

Lor,  Tliou  art  faithful,  1  must  cherish  thy  desert ; 
1  shortly  shall  reward  it,  very  shortly: 
Next  morninf^  must  salute  me  duke  ;  the  sun 
And  I  must  rise  together. 

Ptt.  I  shall  pray 
Your  glory  may  outshine  him  in  your  Florence, 
And  when  he  sets,  we  may  enjoy  your  sunbeam. 

Lor.  'Tis  handsome    flattery,    and    becomes  a 
courtier. 

Pet.  I  flatter  not,  my  lord. 

Lor.  Then,  thou'rt  a  fool ; 
Ko  music  to  a  great  man  chimes  so  sweetly, 
And  men  must  thrive  ;  come  hither. 
How  many  hast  thou  kill'd? 

Pet.  liut  one,  my  lord. 

Lor.  But  one ! 

Pel.  And  I  must  owe 
My  life  to  your  iordahip,  1  had  been  hang'd  else. 

Lor.  But  one?  wait  at  the  door  ;    \^Exit  Pet.l — 
He  is 
Not  fit  to  kill  a  duke,  whose  hand  is  guilty 
But  of  a  single  murder  ;  or  at  least 
Not  fit  alone  to  act  it :  I  have  been 
Practis'<I  already,  and  though  no  man  see  it. 
Nor  scorce  the  eye  of  heaven,  yet  every  day 
I  kill  a  prince.' — Appear,  thou  tragic  witness, 

[Brings  Jbrlh  the  duke's  picture,  a  poniard  stick- 
ing in  it. 
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Which,  thouo;h  it  bleed  not,  I  may  boast  a  murder. 

Here  first  the  duke  was  painted  to  the  life, 

But  with  this  pencil,  to  the  death  :  I  love 

My  brain  for  the  invention,  and  thus 

Confirni'd,  dare  trust  ray  resolution. 

I  did  suspect  his  youth  and  beauty  might 

Win  some  compassion  when  I  came  to  kill  him  ; 

Or  the  remembrance  that  he  is  my  kinsman, 

Might  thrill  my  blood  ;  or  something  in  his  title 

Might  give  my  hand  repulse,  and  startle  nature  ; 

But  thus  I  havearm'd  myself  against  all  pity, 

That  when  I  come  to  strike,  my  poniard  may 

Through  all  his  charms  as  con6dentIy  wound  him, 

As  thus  I  stab  his  picture,  and  stare  on  it. 

[^Stabs  the  picture. 
Methinks  the  duke  should  feel  me  now  :  is  not 
His  soul  acquainted  ?  can  he  less  than  tremble. 
When  I  lift  up  my  arm  to  wound  his  counterfeit  ? ' 
Witches  can  persecute  the  lives  of  whom 
They   hate,  when    they   torment   their    senseless 

figures, 
And  stick  the  waxen  model  full  of  pins. 
Can  any  stroke  of  mine  carry  less  spetl 
To  wound  his  heart,  sent  with  as  great  a  malice  ? 
He  smiles,  he  smiles  upon  me  !  I  will  dig 
Thy  wanton  eyes  out,  and  supply  the  dark 
And  hollow  cells  with  two  pitch-burning  tapers  ; 
Then  place  thee  porter  in  some  charnel-house, 
To  light  the  coffins  in. — 


Re- enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  My  lord. 

Lor.  The  d»ke*s  not  come  already? 

» hit  counterfeit ;]  The  word  in  cummon  use  among 

our  old  writers  for  portrait.     Thus  in  the  Merchant  of  t-'enkt  • 

"  What  see  I  here  I  Fair  Portia's  tomtirftit  ?" 

N2 
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Pet.  Signior  Fiorio 
Desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Lor.  This  must  retire 
An;ain  into  my  closet,  [puts  back  the  picture.'] — 
Admit  him. 

E7tter  FtoRio. 

Welcome  !  how  does  Sciarrha  ? 

iTb.  He  commends 
His  service  to  your  lordship,  and  hath  sent — 

Lor.  His  sister? 

Mo.  Much  ado  he  had  to  effect  it ; 
He  hopes  his  grace  will  quickly  sigo  his  pardoD. 

Lor.  It  shall  be  done. 

FTo.  I  have  a  suit,  my  lord. 

Lor.  To  me  ? 

Flo.  My  sister  would  intreat  your  honour, 
She  may  be  admitted  privately,  and  that 
I  may  have  privilege  to  prepare  her  chamber : 
She  does  retain  some  modesty,  and  would  not 
Trust  every  servant  with  her  shame  ;  their  eyes 
Are  apt  to  instruct  their  tongues. 

Lor.  I  will  not  sec  her  myself. 
Command  what  you  desire. 

Fto.  You  are  gracious. 

Lor.  I'll  give  directions  instantly  :  poor  lady. 
This  is  the  duke's  hot  blood ;  but  heaven  convert 

liim  1 
Follow  me,  good  Fiorio. 
Flo.  I  attend,  my  lord. 
Lor.  Things  shall  be  carried  honourably. 
Flo.  We  are  all  bouod  to  you.  lExeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 
Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Recorders.     The  Body  of  Amidea  discovered  on  a 
bedj  prepared  by  two  Qentlewomen. 

1  Oent  This  is  a  sad  employment. 

2  OerU.  The  last  we  e'er  shall  do  my  lady . 

Enter  Florio. 

Flo.  So ;  DOW  you  may  return  :  it  will  become 
Your  modest  duties  not  to  enquire  the  reason 
Of  this  strange  service,  nor  to  publish  what 
You  have  been  commanded.  \EpceuntOenilewom.enl\ 

— Let  me  look  upon 
My  sister  now  ;  still  she  retains  her  beauty, 
Death  has  been  kind  to  leave  her  all  this  sweetness. 
Thus  in  a  morning  have  I  oft  saluted 
My  sister  in  her  chamber,  sate  upon 
Her  bed^  and  talk'd  of  many  harmless  passages ; 
But  now  'tis  night,  and  a  long  night  with  her, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  these  curtains  drawn  again. 
Until  we  meet  in  heaven. — The  duke  already ! 

Enter  Dukb  and  Lorenzo. 

Duke.  May  I  believe  1 

Lor.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  hereafter. 

Duke.  Call  me  no  more  thy  lord,  but  thy  com- 
panion ; 
I  will  not  wear  that  honour  in  my  title. 
Shall  not  be  thine.— Who's  that? 

Lor.  Her  brother  Florio. 

Duke.  She  is  abed. 

Lor.  The  readier  for  your  pastime. 
She  means  to  make  a  night  on*t. 
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Mo.  This  shall  declare  thee  to  posterity 
The  best  of  sisters. — What  of  that?  and  is  not 
A  brother's  life  more  precious  than  a  trifle? 
I  prithee  do  not  sigh  :  how  many  ladies 
Would  be  ambitious  of  thy  place  to  night, 
And  thank  bis  highness  f  yes,  and  virgins  too. 

Duke.  He  pleads  for  hip. 

Lor.    He  will    deserve  some  office  'bout  your 
person. 

Duke.  With  what  words 
Shall  I  express  my  joy? 

JDor.  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  action;  Florio 
[3  soon  dismiss'd.  [Exit. 

Flo.  He's  come  :  good  night — 

Duke.  Florio! 

Flo.  [coming  forward.'l — Your  slave. 

Duke.  My  friend ! 
Thou  shalt  be  near  our  bosom. 

Flo.  Pleasures  crown 
Your  expectation !  [Exit. 

Duke.  All  perfect;  tilUhis  minute,  I  could  never 
Boast  I  was  happy :  all  this  world  has  not 
A  blessing  to  exchange  :  this  world  !  'tis  heaven  ; 
And  thus  I  take  possession  of  tny  saint : 

[Goes  up  to  the  bed. 
Asleep  already?  'twere  great  pily  to 
Disturb  her  dream,  yet  if  her  soul  be  not 
Tired  with  the  body's  weight,  it  must  convey 
Into  her  slumbers  1  wait  here,  and  thus 
Seal  my  devotion.  [Kisses.'] — What  winter  dwells 
Upon  this  lip  !  'twas  no  warm  kis,s  ;  I'll  try 
Again — [Kiages.] — the  snow  is  not  so  cold  ;  I  have 
Drunk  ice,  and  feel  a  numbness  spread  through  [all] 
My  blood  at  once. — Ha  !  let  me  examine 
A  little  better  ;  Amidea !  she  is  dead,  she  is  dead  ! 
What  horror  doth  invade  me  ? — Help,  Lorenzo  I 
Murder  I  where  is  Lorenzo? 
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Re-enter  Lorenzo  with  Petruchio. 

Lor.  Here,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Some  traitor's  hid  within  the  chamber ; 
see,  * 
My  Amidea's  dead ! 

Lor.  Dead !  'tis  impossible,  [^Ooes  up  to  the  bed. 
Yet,  she  has  a  wound  upon  her  breast. 

Duke.  I  prithee  kill  me : —  [  They  stab  him. 

Ha !  wilt  thou  murder  me,  Lorenzo  ? — Villain ! — 

[to  Pet. 
Oh,  spare  me  to  consider ;  I  would  live 
A  little  longer  :  treason ! 

Lor.  A  little  longer,  say  you  ? 
It  was  my  duty  to  obey  you,  sir. 

Pet.  Let's  make  him  sure,  my  lord. 

Lor.  What  would  you  say  ? — No  ears  but  ours 
Can  reach  his  voice ; — but  be  not  tedious. 

Duke.  Oh,  spare  me  ;   I  may  live/  and  pardon 
•  thee : 
Thy  prince  begs  mercy  from  thee,  that  did  never 
Deny  thee  any  thing ;  pity  my  poor  soul ; 
I  have  not  pray'd. 

Lor.  I  could  have  wish'd  you  better 
Prepared,  but  let  your  soul  e*en  take  his  chance. 

[^Stabs  him  again. 

Duke.  No  tears  prevail !  oh,  whither  must  [1] 
wander? 
Thus  Ceesar  fell  by  Brutus.     I  shall  tell 
News  to  the  world  I  go  to,  will  not  be 
Believ'd,  Lorenzo  kill'd  me. 

ior.  Will  it  not? 
I'll  presently  put  in  security.         \^Stabs  him  again. 

Duke.  I  am  coming,  Amidea,  1  am  coming. — 
For  thee,  inhuman  murderer,  expect 
My  blood  shall  fly  to  heaven,  and  there  inflam'd, 
Hang  a  prodigious  meteor  all  thy  life^ 


And  when  by  some  as  bloody  hand  as  thine 

Thy  soul  is  ebbing  forth,  it  shall  descend 

In  flaming  drops  upon  thee  :   oh,  I  faint ! — 

Thou  Mattering  world,  farewell !  let  princes  gather 

My  dust  into  a  glass,  and  learn  to  spend 

Their  hour  of  state,  that's  all  they  have  ;  for  when 

TTiat's  out,  Time  never  turns  the  glass  agen.  [Diet. 

Lor.  So ! 
Lay  him  beside  his  mistress  ;   hide  their  faces. 
The  duke  dismissed  the  train  came  with  him! 

Pet.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Lor.  Run  to  Sciarrha,  pray  him  come  and  speak 
with  me ; 
Secure  his  passage  to  this  chamber  :  haste  ! — 

[Ki'it  Pet. 
He's  dead  ;  I'll  trust  him  now,  and  his  ghost  too  ; 
Fools  start  at  shadows,  I'm  in  love  with  night 
And  her  complexion. 

Re-enter  Petbucuio. 

Pet.  My  lord,  he's  come  without  your  summons. 
Lor.  Already?  leave  us.  [Exit  Petmchio. 

Enter  Scurrha,  and  Flobio. 
Welcome,  let  embraces 
Chain  us  together.- — Noble  Florio,  welcome : — 
But  I  must  honour  thy  great  soul. 

Set.  Where's  the  duke? 

Lor.  They  are  abed  together. 

Sci.  Ha! 

Lor.  He's  not  stirring  yet ; 
ThoH  kill'dst  thy  sister,  didst  not* 

Set.  I  pre.serv'd  her. 

Lor.  So  !  it  was  bravely  done, 

Sci.  But  where's  the  wanton  duke? 

Lor   Asleep,  I  tell  you. 

Sci.  And  be  shall  sleep  eternally. 
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Lor.  You  cannot  wake  him ;  look  you. 

{Leads  Set.  up  to  the  bed. 

Set.  Is  he  dead  ? 

Lor.  And  in  his  death  we  two  begin  our  life 
Of  greatness,  and  of  empire ;  nay,  he's  dead. 

jS^'.  That  labour's  saved. 

Lor.  Now  I  pronounce,  Sciarrha, 
Thy  pardon,  and  to  recompense  thy  loss, 
The  share  of  Florence  ;  I'll  but  wear  the  title, 
The  power  we'll  divide. 

Set.  1  like  this  well : 
You  told  a  tale  once  of  a  commonwealth. 
And  liberty. 

Lor.  It  was  to  ^in  a  faction 
With  discontented  persons,  a  fine  trick 
To  make  a  buz  of  reformation. 
My  ends  are  compass'd ;  hang  the  ribble  rabble ! 

Sei.    Shall  we  sweat  for  the  people?  lose  our 
breath 
To  get  their  fame  ? 

Lor.  lil  have  it  given  out 
The  duke  did  kill  thy  sister. — 

Set.  Excellent! 

Lor.  Having  first  ravish'd  her :  he  cannot  be 
Too  hateful ;  it  will  dull  the  examination 
Of  his  own  death  ;  or,  if  that  come  to  question — 

Set.  What  if  I  say,  I  kill'd  him  in  revenge 
Of  Amidea?  they  will  pity  me  ; 
Beside,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  pardon 
Me  altogether. 

Lor.  Most  discreetly  thought  on. 

Set.  The  devil  will  not  leave  us  o'  the  sudden. 

Lor.  Rare  wit ! — 
How  hastily  he  climbs  the  precipice. 
From  whence  one  fillip  topples  him  to  ruin.  [Aside. 
We  two  shall  live  like  brothers. 

Sei.  Stay  ;  we  two  ? — 
Now  I  consider  better,  I  have  no  mind 
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To  live  at  all — and  you  shall  not — 

I'll  give  you  proof;  if  you  but  make  a  noise, 

You  gallop  to  the  devil. 

Lor.  I'm  belray'd. 

Set.  To  death  inevitable, — Brother,  be  you 
Spectator  only. 

Lor.  This  is  somewhat  noble. 

Set.  Thank  me  not,  Lorenzo  ;   I  will  not  engage  I 
His  innocence  to  blood. — Thy  hands  are  white. 
Preserve  them,  Florio,  and  unless  my  arm 
Grow  feeble,  do  not  interpose  thy  sword, 
I  charge  thee. 

Lor.  None  to  assist  me?  help,  Petruchiu!  heipll 
[TheyfigkJ 

Enter  Petruchio,  and  offers  to  run  al  Sciarrha, 
but  is  intercepted  by  Florio,  He  runs  out,  crying 
Help !     Florio  makes  fast  the  door. 

Stretch  thy  jaws  wider,  villain  !  cry  out  Murder ! 
Treason  !    any  thing  ;    hold — oh ! 
Set.  Will  you  not  fall,  Colossus  1 

[Lor.  falls,  and  dies. 
Flo.  Are  not  you  hurt  ? 

Sci.  I  know  not.     Ha?  yes,  he  has  prick'd  me 
somewhere, 
But  I'll  make  sure  of  him  ;  [stabs him again.^ — Now 

must  I  follow  : 
I'll  fight  with  him  in  the  t'other  world — thy  hand, 
Florio ;  farewell.  [JOies. 

Fio.  He's  dead  too  1  'tis  in  vain  for  me  to  fly. 
\Wilhin.'\   Break  ope  the  doors  ! 
Flo.  You  shall  not  need.  [Opens  the  door. 

Re-enter  Petruchio,  with  Cosmo,  Alonzo,  Fre- 
DERicOj  and  Ouard. 

Alotu  Disarm  him. 
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Cos.  Lorenzo  and  Sciarrha  slain  ? 

Alon.  Where  is  the  duke  ? 

Pet  Look  here,  my  lords. 

AUm.  What  traitor? 

Fted.  See,  Amidea  murder'd  too. 

Cos.  I  tremble  ;  here  is  a  heap  of  tragedies. 

Alon.  We  must  have  an  account  from  Florio. 

Flo.  He  can  inform  you  best,  that  brought  you 
hither. 

Alon.  Lay  hands  upon  Petruchio !  disarm  him  ! 

Cos.  What  blood  is  that  upon  his  sword  ?  'tis 
firesh. 

Pet.  I'm  caught. 

Cos.  To  tortures  with  him. 

Pet.  Spare  your  fury ;  know 
'Twas  the  best  blood  in  Florence  :  I  must  quit 
Young  Florio ;  Lorenzo,  and  myself, 
Are  only  guilty  of  the  prince's  death. 

Alon.  Inhuman  traitors! 

Cos.  But  who  kill'd  Amidea  ? 

Fh.  The  duke's  lust : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  save  her  honour ; 
My  brother  has  reveng'd  it  here,  but  fate 
Denied  him  triumph. 

Alon.  I  never  heard 
Such  killing  stories ;  but  'tis  meet  we  first 
Settle  the  state. — Cosmo,  you  are  the  next 
Of  blood  to  challenge  Florence. 

Cos.  Pray  defer 
That  till  the  morning.    Drag  that  murderer 
To  prison. — Florio,  you  must  not  expect 
Your  liberty,  till  all  things  be  examined. — 
Lorenzo,  now  I  am  above  thy  malice^ 
And  will  make  satisfaction  to  Oriana. — 
'Tis  a  sad  night,  my  lords ;  by  these  you  see 
There  is  no  stay  in  proud  mortality.  {Exeunt. 
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LoTK*s  Crubltt.]  This  Tragedy  was  licensed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Revels,  Nov.  14,  1631,  and  printed  in  1640.  As  Lang- 
baine  has  observed,  that  part  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 
act.  where  Bellamente  endeavours  to  conceal  Clariana's  incon- 
^  tinence  from  his  servant,  by  shutting  Hippolito  in  the  closet, 
is  borrowed  from  queen  Margaret's  Novels^  or  the  Heccatomitki 
of  Cynthio. 

Tlie  title  uf  the  4to.  is,  L<n>e*8  Cruelties  a  Tragedy,  as  it  was 
presented  by  her  Majesties  ServantSf  at  the  private  House  in  Drury- 
lane,    Written  by  James  Shirley,  Oentm 

This  was  among  the  plays  revived  at  the  Restoration. 


TO  THX 

HOPEFUL  PAIR  OF  NOBLE  BROTHERS, 

CORNET  GEORGE  PORTER, 

AWD 

MASTER  CHARLES  PORTER. 

InE  knowledge  oj  your  growing  virtties  hath  begot  in 
all  men  love^  in  me  admiration  ;  and  a  desire  to  deserve 
the  manifold  obligations  I  have  to  the  true  example  of 
worthy  captain  Endymion  Porter^  instructed  me  to  t/Us 
presentation  of  my  devoted  respects  to  your  noble  selves, 
the  true  ideas  of  his  virtues.  You  are  so  equal  in  all  the 
attributes  of  gftodness,  that  it  were  a  difficult  endeavour 
for  me  to  distinguish  between  your  perfections,  Onfy, 
noble  captain^  that  priority  which  your  birth  has  allowed 
you,  en^i^ages  me  in  the  first  place  to  tender  my  service  to 
yourself  which  I  imagined  could  not  have  been  really  aC" 
complished^  had  I  not  joined  your  brother  in  this  act  of 
my  gratitude  to  you.  Accept  therefore^  heroic  pair  of 
brothers^  this  tender  of  his  best  devotions  to  you,  who  has 
no  greater  ambition  than  to  he  esteemed 

the  true  Servant  of  both  your  vvrtues, 

\A^ 


■  Of  W.  A.,. the  person  who  gave  Lwe^s  Cruelty  to  the  press, 
I  can  say  nothing.  The  two  youths  to  whom  the  play  is  dedi- 
cated, were  jjrobably  the  grandsons  of  the  well  known  Endy- 
mion Porter,  (the  friend  of  Jonson  and  of  Milton),  and  the  sons 
of  the  author's  patron,  captain  Endymion  Porter.  The  comet 
(the  eldest)  is,  perhaps,  that  major-general  (afterwards  lieute- 
nant-general) who  fought  so  bravely  for  his  sovereign  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  who  appeared  in 
arms  for  him  again  at  Langport,  with  the  same  ill  fortune. 
Charles  was  also  a  soldier  ;  but  whether  his  gallantry  was  always 
so  legitimately  exercised,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  He  was 
brought  before  "  His  Highness*'  in  1645,  for  wounding  a  sol- 
dier in  Covent  Garden  ;  nor  was  this  his  first  ofifence,  it  seems, 
for  be  had  previously  obtained  forcible  possession  of  a  lady. 
There  was  a  third,  of  the  name,  implicated  in  the  plot  against 
Oliyer ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  add  to  a  detail  of  which  so 
much  is  uncertain. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiK  * 

Duke  of  Ferrara. 

Bellamente,  a  noble  gentleman. 

Bovaldo,*  an  old  courtier. 

Hippolito,  hi$  son^  an  attendant  on  the  duke. 

SebastiaD,  a  private  gentleman^  ennobled  by  the 

duke. 
Page  to  Hippo! ito. 
Oroom  to  Hippolito. 
Courtiers, 

Servant  to  Bellamente. 
Fuidler. 
Juggler. 
Drawer. 
Servants^ 

Clariana,  mistress^  and  ajUtwards  tvife,  o^  Bella- 
mente. 
Eubella,  daughter  o/*  Sebastian  • 
Milena,  Clariana's  maid. 

SCENE,  Ferrara. 


'  The  old  copy  has  no  list  of  Persons :  the  above  has  been 
made  out  in  the  usual  mode^  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
*  He  is  frequently  calted  Bcnaldo, 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Clariana's  ffotc^d. 

Enter  Bellambnte  and  Clarlana. 

Cla.  You  shall  not  go,  indeed  you  shall  not* 

BeL  Lady. 

Cla.  Unless  the  fault  of  your  poor  entertain- 
mentr— 

BeL  Nay,  now  you  trespass,  and  dishonour  me 
With  a  suspicion  that  I  can  be  so 
Unjust,  as  not  to  acknowledge,  you  have  made 
A  free  and  liberal  welcome — but  excuse. 

Cla.  Love  shall  supply  what  else  hath  been 
defective, 
To  express  my  thanks  for  your  kind  visit. 

Bel.  Tis 
Business  that  now  [doth]  ravish  me  away : 
By  this  white  hand,  which  but  to  kiss,  iVould 

tempt  me 
To  dwell  an  age  here,  I  must  wait  upon 
The  duke. 

Cla.  Why,  so  you  may. 

BeL  'Tis  now  my  time. 

Cla.  You  are  not  tied  to  such  a  strict  observance, 
That  half  an  hour  can  prejudice  you ;  come, 
I  know  you  may  dispense  with  dul^  so  much. 

VOL.  11.  O 
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Bel,  You  may  commanu  ! 

Cla.  Not  any  thing  that  shall 
Reflect  injurious  to  yourself. 

Bel.  1  kuow 
You  liave  more  charity. 

Cfa.   If  tliere  be  other 
Cause,  that  concerns  your  honour,  or  your  fortune, 
Trust  me,  I  would  not  by  a  mitiute's  stay 
Be  guilty  of  your  wrong  ;  and  yet  methinks, 
If  there  were  any  thing,  you  might  tell  me  ; 
There's  not  a  thought,  that  I  dare  keep  from  you, 
No  sigh  but  you  may  know  from  whence  it  breaks, 
I  have  not  had  a  tear,  but  you  have  search'd 
The  very  spring;  come,  is't  some  other  friend? 

Bet.    O,  do   not  so  far  wound    your  servant, 
madatn, 
To  think  my  heart  can  allow  anytime 
For  the  imagination  of  another 
Woman.     Did  all  the  goodness  of  the  seX 
Conspire  in  one,  without  you,  I  should  love 
My  first  eleclioUj  and  be  blest  to  write 
All  my  devotion  here,   {kissesher.] — If,  bythe  title 
O^ friend,  you  understand  a  man,  there  is 
But  one  in  the  whole  world  I  dare  call  friend, 
And  I  am  confident  it  would  trouble  me 
As  mucli  to  find  a  cause  that  would  affend  him, 
As  to  be  guilty  of  the  sio, 

Oa.  Hippolito? 

Bel.  If  he  expected  me  a  day,  the  crime 
Were  easily  purg'd  ;  I  can  presume  on  him. 

Cla.  This  is  but  little  of  that  character 
I  have  heard  your  tongue  deliver  ;  if  his  love 
Be  what  you  often  have  proclaim'd,  trust  me 
He  is  a  treasure. 

BpI.  Such  as  both  the  Indies 
Shall  not  buy  from  me. 

Cla.  What  thing's  rare  in  faim 
'Bove  other  friends  ? 
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Bel.  His  love,  his  love,  Clariaiia. 

Cla.  That  may  be  found  iii  many. 

Bel.  But  not  so  rich,  of  go  exact  a  nature, 
All  other  is  but  drossy, 

Cla.   He  will  venture 
His  life  to  advance  your  cause  ? 

Bel.  fie  has  donet  often  ; 
But  that  is  not  the  thin;;  for  which  I  bosom 
Hippolito  ;  1  can  return  full  wei°;ht 
Of  blood  for  his,  eno;age  myself  to  dangers 
As  high  and  horrid  as  he  can  for  me  ; 
But  every  daring  fellow  in  the  street 
Can  draw  a  sword,  and  will  for  his  jjay  honour. 
Which  aways  him  more  than  his  religion, 
r  the  field  maintain  a  good  or  impious  quarrel : 
But  he  is  such  a  one  to  me,  the  name 
Of  friend's  too  narrow  for  him,  and  1  want 
A  word  that  carries  more  divinity, 
To  express  his  love. 

Cla.  You  are  not  nice  to  extol  him  ; 
What  has  he  done? 

Bel.  An  act  abovo  all  friendship 
That  yet  had  story  ,'bove  all  recompense; 
I  am  not  capable  of  a  cause,  to  quit 
His  unexampled  virtue. 

Cla.  This  is  strange. 

Bel.  Youwillacknowledge,whenyouhearit,and 
It  does  concern  you  somewhat. 

Cla.   Me!  pray  let  not 
My  ignorance  make  me  so  unhappy,  not 
To  give  my  thanks  if  he  hath  aim'd  a  part 
Of  courtesy  to  me  :    what  is't? 

Bel.  He  dares  not  see  thee. 

Cla.  Dares  not  see  me  !  why, 
Am  I  so  terrible  1  does  he  fear  1  shall 
Transform  him  ?  Sure  Minerva  never  dress'd 
My  hairs,  he  should  imagine  I  present 
Medusa  to  him.     Dares  not  see  me  !  I 
02 
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Shoot  no  infection,  oor  breathe  any  raiat 

That  shall  corrupt  him  ;  what's  his  reason,  pray  ? 

Bel.  Because  1  love  thee.     1  have  courtea  him, 
As  some  would  do  their  mistress,  but  to  be 
Companion  of  ooe  visit,  and  his  love 
Would  not  permit  him. 

Cia.  Not  to  see  your  friend  ? 

Bel.  He  loves  me  so  well,  that  he  dares  not  trust 
His  frailty  with  thy  sijjht,  whom  I  have  so 
Commended,  least,  before  our  marriage, 
Something  should  share  in  his  aifectiou,  i 

Which  he  hath  studied  to  preserve  entire 
For  rae  ;  he  will  not  trust  nis  eyes  with  any 
Beauty  I  love,  least  tliey  should  stray  with  loo  much 
License,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  his  faith. 
He  knows  not  what  may  thieve  upon  his  senses, 
Or  what  temptation  may  rise  from  him. 
To  undo  us  all. 

Cla.  A  rare  and  noble  friendship! 

Bel.  Is't  not,  Clariana? 

Cla.  He  need  not  fear  I  shall 
Commit  a  rape  upon  his  friendship,  and 
A  love  so  just  and  perfect  as  his,  cannot, 
With  one  sight  of  a  woman,  arm'd  with  more 
Beauty  than  mine,  be  violated. — 
He  dares  not  trust  his  frailty  !  he  has  faults, 
Belike,  though  he  be  such  a  miracle 
In  friendship  :  pray  enjoy  him,  and  by  no  means 
Tempt  his  soft  nature  to  a  crime  so  great 
As  seeing  me  ;    it  shall  suffice,  my  love's 
To  thee  inviolable,  and  what  opinion, 
For  your  sake,  \  may  modestly  allow 
The  man  I  never  saw,  because  your  friend, 
Be  confident  he  has  it. 

Bel.  Thou'rt  all  sweetness; 
But  I  forget  my  attendance  on  the  duke. 
Now  you  allow  my  absence,  virtuous  thoughts 
Stream  in  your  bosom. 
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Cla.  Not  oDe  kiss  at  parting  ? 

Bel.  Let  one  speak  the  devotion  of  your  servant^ 

That  would^  bat  dares  not»  stay  to  print  a  Uiousand. 

[Kisses her;  exU. 
Cla.  Milena. 

Enter  Milbna. 

Mil.  Madam. 
Cla.  Is  Bellamente  gone  ? 
Mil.  Yes,  madam. 

Cla.  I  must  see  this  strange  friend,  [aside.l — 

Bid  [theml  make  reai^ 

The  caroch^  and  do  [you]  attend — 

MU.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Cla.  Dares  not  trust  his  frailty  with  a  woman ! 

a  fine  fellow !  [Exit. 


SCENE  IL 

A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Hippolito,  and  a  Courtier. 

Hip.  Eubella  come  to  court  ? 

Caur.  This  m^orning,  sir, 
And  much  graced  by  the  duke ;  Sebastian, 
Her  father,  made  a  knight. 

Hip.  A  knight?  Why,  much  good  do  it  him, 
he's  a  gentleman  may  deserve  it  for  his  daughter's 
sake.  The  duke  has  the  advantage,  he  is  able  to 
make  great  men ;  there  is  no  band  to  a  round  pen- 
sion per  annum,  or  the  severe  brow  of  authority, 
promotion  will  turn  the  stomach,  we  under-sinners 
of  the  commonwealth  have  nothing  but  our  good 
parts  to  procure  for  us.  She  is  like  to  become 
game  royal  then  ? 
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Cour.  The  duke  pretends  she  shall  be  in  some 
place  near  the  ducliess.  j 

Hip.  In  some  near  place  with  the  duke,  wheo     | 
the  duchess  is  in  miother  bed,  and  never  dreams 
on't ;  she  may  in  time  be  a  gamester,  in  the  mean 
time  tiie  duke  will  play  at  cards  with  her,  and  if 
he  chance  turn  up  a  coat,  the  honour  shall  be 
her's,  and  a  stock,  perbaps,  to  set  up  the  precious 
sin  withal.     Is  she  not  yet  ladified  ? 
Cour.  She  is  in  the  way  to  rise. 
Hip.  Thou  art  mistaken,  she  is  in  the  way  to 
fall  ;  a  handsome  gentlewoman,  and  new  come  to 
court,—  in  the  high  way  to  fall  too,  if  any  thing 
will  do  it,  the  duke  tias  taken  a  conrse  to  take  la 
her  maiden  town. 

CmiT.  Did  not  you  love  her? 
Hip.  No,  faith,  I  cannot  properly  say  I  did  ever 
love  her  ;  she  was  too  honest;  if  she  have  pray'd 
since,  she  has  been  sorry  for  loving  me  so  well ; — 
she  M'as  too  wise  to  be  a  whore,  and  I  was  not  so 
much  a  fool  to  marry,  till  my  time  were  come. 
Cour.  What  time  I 

Hip.  "Why,  the  fall  of  tbe  leaf;  when  roy  eum- 
mer  is  over,  the  dog-days  may  do  much  with  me  ; 
marry  before  one-aud-thirty ?  a  solecism:  'tis 
more  honourable  to  be  a  pip  out,  than  stand  at  a 
single  game,'  'tis  neither  courllynor  fashionable.  — 
And  what's  become  of  her  wise  brother? 

Cour.  He  cannot  do  amiss  in  the  general  ad- 
vancemenl;  if  his  father  and  sister  rise — 

Hip.  lie  must  needs  sliew  a  high  forehead  ;  'tis 
such  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  he'll  never  become  a  doublet 


5  hvnotirable  to  be  a  pip  oal,  ikaii  iland  at  a  single 
game,]  All  the  allusions  are  taken  from  ihc  game  of  One-and- 
tbirlg.  "Tis  better  to  liazanl  being  thrown  out,  by  (.-ailing  for 
more  cards,  than  to  etand  on  a  weak  (this  b  tlic  meaning  of 
linglr)  hand  ;  in  other  v/ords — not  to  marry  at  all,  ratiker  ttua 
marry  t«o  soon. 
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m  fashion  ;  he  talks  as  if  he  had  read  poetry  out  of 
almanacks,  and  makes  a  leg  like  a  farmer ;  I  won- 
der who  beffot  him? 

C'our.  His  father. 

Hip.  What  father?  It  had  been  a  question,  had 
his  mother  been  a  conrtier,  and  not  lived  and  died 
honest  in  the  country.  They  that  look  upon  him, 
aod  his  gister,  would  never  think  [the]  two,  (Pollux 
and  Helena,)  twins,  in  the  same  egg ;  yet  she  may 
be  a  good  hen  hereaOer  and  lay  ;  but  an  he  be  not 
addled,  he  is  wiser  than  hi^  nurse  took  him  for. 

Covr.    Will  you  not  see  them  'f 

Hip.   Where  are  they? 

Cour.  In  the  garden,  where  the  duke  hath  been 
this  half  hour  in  private  discourse  with  her. 

^ip.  No,  I'll  back  again  ;  I  have  not  eateu  to- 
day, and  1  dare  not  look  upon  an  honest  woraao 
fasting,  'tis  ominous,  and  we  have  too  many  fish- 
days  already.  If  the  duke  ask  for  me,  make  some 
excuse.  [  Qoing. 

Cour.  I  owe  my  preferment  to  yoa^^nd  you 
may  challenge  niy  services. 

Enter  Bellamente. 

Bel.  Friend,  whither  in  such  haste? 

Hip.  If  tiiou  lov'st  me,  interrupt  me  not,  I  dare 
not  stay,  there  are  new  things  at  court,  and  I  have 
not  provided  a  compUmeut  yet ;  I'll  see  thee 
anon.  lExiL 

Bel.  Farewell. — 
Wild  as  the  wind !  some  crotchet  has  possesa'd 

him, 
And  he  is  fi.t'd  to  follow't ;  he  but  wants 
A  little  pruning,  and  no  courtier 
Could  grow  up  more  accomplish'd  :  I  could  wish 

him 
An  ounce  or  two  of  snow  to  qualify 
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Some  fury  in  his  blood  ;  were  there  no  women, 
He  woiild  be  fi  brave  niau  ;  but  why  do  I 
Trouble  myself,  that  am  secure? — The  duke. 

Enter  the  Duke,  leading  in  Eubella,  foUoiced  by 
Sebastian,  Bovaldo,  and  Courtiers. 

Duke.  You  are  too  modest. 
Eub.  That  was  not  wont  to  be  a  vice,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  it  be  too  homely  for  the  court, 
And  out  of  fashion,  with  your  highness'  pardou 
I  shall  be  welcome  with  it,  to  the  place 
1  came  from. 

Seb.  Hold  that  conslant,  my  Eubella. 
Duke.  Will  you  still  be  ignorant? 
Bov.  Is  not  that  your  daughter? 
Seb.  She  was. 
Bov.  Has  she  found 
Another  father  ? 

Seb.  She  has  found  a  misery. 
Bov.  JLet  them  tell  the  marks  that  lost  it,  and 
flUte  it  again 
By  ray  consent. 

Duke.  Bellamente, 
Bel.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Is  she  not  an  excellent  creature?  were't 
not  pily 
That  so  much  beauty  should  be  cast  away 
Upon  a  thankless  woniau. 
Set.  How,  sir? 

Duke.  That  will  not  use  it  to  her  best  advantage. 
I  have  been  courting  this  hour  for  a  smile. 

Be!.  I  like  not  this.  [Aside  to  Seb. 

Srb.   Nor  I. 
Bel.  1  cannot  but 
Congratulate  your  good  fortune, 

Seb.  Do  not,  do  not ; 
You  ever  have  been  held  an  honest  man, 
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Pray,  do  not  mock  me,  it  has  pleased  his  grace 
To  give  me  a  new  name  ;  a  riband  in  my  forehead. 
Bov.  Sebastian's  a  fore-horae  ;  but  would  I  were 
to  be  the  duke's  taster !  [Aside. 

Seb.    But  there's  a  price  too  great  set  for  the 
honour, 
That  is  my  daughter,  sir,  and  though  I  say't. 
She  is  yet  a  virgin  ;  would  you  part  with  such 
A  child  to  huy  a  knighthood?  bribe  at  such 
Expense  for  a  poor  title? 

Bet.  'Tis  dark  language, 
I  dare  not  understand  you ;  but  you  may 
Mistake  the  duke. 

Seb.  I  would  I  did  ;  the  way 
To  be  assured  is  to  ask  the  question. — 
Sir.— 

Duke.  Sebastian, 
You  have  put  us  well  in  mind,  we  have  forgot; 
You  have  too  little  testimony  of  our  favour, 
You  shall  be  captain  of  our  guard. 

Bov-  How's  that?  the  duke  does  love  her, 
I  hope  not  honestly,  she  was  not  born  to  be  a 
duchess — I  have  it. — Heaven  forgive  us,  the  duke 
means  to  make  her  own  father  the  pander,  'tis  so, 
he  does  not  use  to  give  such  offices  for  nothing. 
Well,  go  tliy  ways  for  a  princely  ferret,  she  cannot 
hold  out  upon  these  terras. 

Seb.  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  but  do  you  think 
She  shall  be  safe  here?  is  the  court  a  sanctuary 
For  virgins? 

Bov.  'Twere  better  you  were  both  pickled. 
Seb.  It  depends  upon  the  prince's 
Chastity,  whose  example  builds  up  virtue, 
Or  makes  iniquity  a  trade. 
Duke.  Why  should  you 
Be  such  an  enemy  to  yourself?     Come,  fair  one. 
Think  who  it  is  that  courts  you,  he  that  may 
Command — 
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Eub.  My  life,  but  oot  my  honour. 

Duke,  Your  honour?  why,  I  ofl'er  in  exchange 
A  thousand. 

Eub.  But  not  all  of  value,  to 
Repurchase  mine,  when  1  have  sold  it  to 
Your  wftutonness.     ReDneoiber,  sir,  how  much 
You  may,  by  one  black  deed,  make  forfeit  of 
Your  precious  eternity, 

Duke.   Nn  doctrines. 

Eub.  Warrant  not  so  much  ill  by  your  example 
To  those  that  live  beneath  you  ;  if  you  suffer 
That  sordid  vice  reign  in  your  blood,  who  shall  not 
Be  afraid  to  live  with  virtue  ? 

Duke.  Let  a  kiss 
Correct  this  unkind  language. 

Bov.  {  want  patience  to  sec  any  man  kiss  a 
handsome  gentlewoman,  and  when  my  own  tips 
cannot  use  their  own  privilege.  I  prophesy  what 
will  become  of  her,  for  all  her  modesty  ;  but  dare 
stay  no  longer  the  sight  of  so  much  temptation. 

[Exit. 

Seb.  Why  should  any 
Promotion  charm  my  honest  tongue  ?    I'd  rather 
Plough  my  own  acres  with  my  innocence, 
Than  have  my  name  advanc'd  by  ^Kpison'd  honour. 
He  must  not  whore  my  daughter. 

Bel.  I  commend 
Your  noble  soul ;  but  be  advis'd  how  you 
Express  your  trouble  ;  grief,  while  it  is  dumb, 
Doth  fret  within,  but  when  we  give  our  thoughts 
Articulate  sound,  we  must  distinguish  hearers. 
Princes  are  dangerous,  and  carry  death 
Upon  their  tongue.     I  wish  you  well,  and  speak 
My  friendly  counsel — 'las,  poor  gentleman. 

Duke.  Come,  you  must  wear  this  jewel ;  I  have 
done, 
But  you  must  live  at  court. 

Em,  You  will  be  just 


To  your  own  honour,  and  not  give  tne  cause 
To  cnrse  your  entcrtaiiinieol? 

Ihtke.   V'ou  are  too  scrupulous. 

Seb.  Great  sir — 

Duke.  Give  order  for  his  patent  to  be  drawn^ 
We  will  create  hira  lord. — No  honour  can 
Reward  your  merit,  and  the  title  will 
Become  the  father  of  this  excellent  maid. 

1  Cour.  His  mouth  is  stopp'd  again. 

2  Cour.  Lord?  what  does  the  duke  mean? 

3  Cour.  No  harm  to  the  gentlewoman. 

2  Cour.  If  these  will  not  purchase  the  old  man's 
cODtJent  to  leave  his  daughter  to  his  highness' 
mercv,  (Ibr  he  rises  that  she  may  be  humbled,) 
there  are  other  courses  to  he  thought  on.  Sebas- 
tlau  has  been  a  soldier :  there  are  quarrels  now  in 
the  world,  and  christian  wars  ;  he  were  a  fit  man 
for  a  general ;  when  lie's  abroad,  the  siege  at  home 
will  not  be  so  desperate. 

1  Cour.  She  must  be  the  court  star. 

2  Cour.  Do  not  you  blaze  it  abroad  neither  ;  I 
do  not  tliink  his  grace  will  acquaint  his  council 
with  such  a  cause. 

3  Cour,  The  old  man,  for  aught  1  see,  has  no 
stomach  to  it. 

Duke.  Where's  Hippolito? 

1  Cour.  I  saw  him  this  morning. 

Duke.  He  is  an  active  courtier,  practis'd  in 
These  amorous  paths  ;  we'll  try  his  skill  to  win 
Her  to  our  close  embrace  ;  command  him  presently 
Walton  us,  Bellamente. 

Seb.  \to  lietlatnenle.'] — We  hear  you  are  to  be 
married. 

l^Sebasliatt  ttalks  aside  with  Eubella. 

Eub.  I'll  tell  you  more  hereafter. 
I  do  not  like  the  court,  and  yet  I  have 
His  royal  word  no  force  shall  touch  my  chastity, 

Seb.  Be  resolute  for  thy  honour,  I  weigh  not  - 
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The  titles  be  would  heap;  remember,  girl, 
Thy  mother's  virtue  ;  since  thy  birth,  though  noble, 
Cannot  expect  his  courtship  for  thyselfj 
Scora  to  be  call'd  a  lady  for  his  pleasure. 


I 


Re-^nter  Botaldo. 

DufcL-.  Signior  Bovaldo,  where's  your  son  f 

Bov.  So  please  your  highness,  he's  not  in  the 
court,  unless  he  be  in  some  o'  the  lobbies;  I  could 
not  examine  aU.>— Ha!  'tis  come  about,  and  the 
father,  Ml  lay  my  life,  is  laying  the  law  to  her. 
"Why  was  not  I  a  duke  ?  I  have  as  many  titilatioDS, 
though  I  be  the  elder  huntsman.  [Aside. 

Dvke.  You  would  not  thank  us  for 
A  law,  that  none  about  our  court  should  marry  ere 
We  chose  a  wife  ourself? 

Bef.  Your  gracu  is  pleasant. 

Duke.  Tell  me,  what  [thou]  hast  heard  of  that 
Eubella? 

Bel.  A  very  noble  character. 

Duke.  What  do  you  call  noble  ? 

Bel.  She's  chaste  and  virtuous. 

Duke.   A  virtuous  folly,  but  we  let  her  cool 
Too  much. — Eubella! 

Seb,  I  know  not,  still  I  fear  her  innocence 
Is  not  enough  to  guard  her,  if  the  duke 
Pursue  her  viciously  ;  what  is  a  virgin 
Against  so  many  flattering  temptations? 

Dvke.  Come,  fairest. 

Sib.  1  would  you  would  be  pleas'd,  my  lord— 

Duke.  I   am  infinitely  pleas'd    with  that  rare 
modesty 
Sits  on  this  cheek,  and  with  thyself,  whom  wc 
Have  not  yet  graced  sufficiently  ;  our  state 
Doth  want  such  able,  honest  men,  and  we 
Admit  you  to  our  high  and  secret  counsels  ; 
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I  prophesy  the  dukedom  shall  owe  much  to 
Yoor  care,  and  grave  directions, 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Sebaxtian  and  Bovaldo. 

Bov.  Hey-day  !  a  privy  counsellor  too  !  we  are 
like  to  have  a  fine  smock-age  on't;  virgins  will  be 
virgins,  if  the  duke  hold  this  humour,  and  at  such 
price  forestall  the  market, — a  widow  will  be  ex- 
cellent meat  again  ;  he's  melancholy. 

Seb.  Shall   I  be  choak'd  with  honours,  and  DOt 
speak  ■? 
Where  is  my  courage'?  shall  a  few  gay  titles 
Corrupt  a  father? — Bovaldo,  thou  art  reported  a 
Good  fellow. 

Bov.  Would  you  were  as  right,  for  your  own 
sake  ! 

Seb,  Is  there  no  trick  to  give  a  man  a  spirit ! 
I  would  be  valiant ;  I  dare  not  talk. 

Bov.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  quarrel,  driok. 

Seb.  Well  thought  on,  that  shall  arm  me  against 
all 
His  flattery  :  shall  we  to  a  tavern? 

Bov.  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Seb.  It  shall  be  so  ;  the  court's  too  open. 
You  shall  command  Sebastian. 

Bov.  My  lord- 
Set.  No  titles  ; 
I'll  thither,  to  forget  them,  and  drink  myself 
Into  a  heat  above  his  conjuration  ; 
If  there  be  a  spirit  in  wine  I'll  swallow  it. 
How  is  man  fallen,  that,  to  preserve  his  name, 
And  defend  innocence,  must  fly  to  shame  ! 

Bov.  I'll  lead  you,  sir.  {Exeunt. 
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ACT  11.    SCENE  ] 

Hippolito's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Hippolito  and  a  Fencer. 

Hip.  Cotne  on,  sir.      {^Practises  with  his  aicord. 

Fen.  Pretty  well,  I  protest,  la,  keep  your  guard 
now,  sir. 

Hip.  What  do  you  think  on'f?  I  shall  niiver  hit 
your  subtle  body.  [Makes  a  thrust  at  him. 

Fen.  A  very  dexterous  proffer  ;  bring  it  home  ; 
ever  while  you  live,  bring  your  weapon  home. 

Hip.  Again,  sir. 

Fen.  But  you  do  not  hit  me  the  neat  school 
way;  I  won't  give  a  rush  to  be  kill'd  out  of  the 
school-way  ;  you  must  falsify,  thus.     [They fence. 

Hip.  How  now,  man  ? 

Fen.  Pretty  well,  let  us  breathe. 

Entvr  Page,  and  ichixpers  Hippolito. 

Hip.  A  genllewoinaii  ? 

Page.  That  has  woo'd  me,  sir,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  see  you  tirst  at  some  distance. 

Hip.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Page..  I  am  no  competent  judge  of  beauty,  but 
if  you  will  have  my  verdict,  she  is  guilty  of  a  good 
face. 

Hip.  I'll  trouble  you  no  more  ;  I  thank  you  for 
this  exercise. 

Fen.  The  t'other  bout. 

Page.  Faces  about,'  good    master  fcDcer,  my 

*  Facet  ahoiit,]     See  Jouson,  »ol,  i.  p.  63. 


master  has  some  business ;  you  and  I  will  try  a 
venue  below,* 

Fen.  I  would  liave  another  thrust,  I  protest. 

Page.  Not  down  stairs  1  What  if  my  master  de- 
sire to  try.  his  skill  with  some  body  else  ?        [  Exit 


Bip.  What  means  the  gentlewoman  ♦  [aside."] — 
I  am  not  to  be  bought,  lady. 

Cla.  [walking  round,  and  examining  him.} — If 
you  were, 
[  have  not  wealth  enough  to  purchase  you. 

Hip.  Donot  overvalue  me,  neither, 

Cla.  I  would  I  had  not  seen  him.  [Aside, 

Hip.  Have  you  business  with  me,  lady? — 
Expect  me  in  the  next  room.  [Eicit  Fencer. 

Cla.  I  came,  sir,  but  to  see  you. 

Hip.  To  see  how  I  do  ;  why,  I  thank  you  ;  you 
are  pretty,  and  I  am  well;  what,  an  they  were 
both  put  together? 

Cla.  You  may  accuse  my  modesty,  that  thus 
rudely — 

Hip.  Nay,  lady,  you  cannot  offend  me  that 
way  :  I  can  be  as  rude  as  you. 

Cla.  What  shall  I  say  1 — Do  you  know  me,  sir? 

Hip.  No,  good  faith,  not  I ;  but  I  shall  desire 
to  know  you  any  way  you  please. 

Cla.  Did  you  never  see  me? 

Hip.  See  you?  you  have  a  beauty  would  chal- 
lenge a  remembrance,  but  sure  I  was  not  so  happy 
till  this  minute. 

Cla.  You  are  a  courtier,  and  can  flatter. 

Hip.  And  such  beauty  was  made  to  be  flat- 
tered. 


'  Youandl  vill  try  a  venue  Wom.]  i.  e.  a.  bout  f  the  old  copy 
reads,  (ry  a  vein. 
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Cla.  'Tis  a  sign  it  carries  not  merit  enough 
along  to  justify  it ;  but  'tis  as  it  is,  I  cannot  help 
it ;  yet  I  could  paint,  if'l  list. 

Hip.  The  more  excellent:  I  do  not  love  your 
artificial  faces,  give  me  one  that  dares  blush,  and 
have  but  her  own  colour  for't.  Here's  a  cheek 
hath  both  cream  and  strawberries  in't,  a  lip  with 
cherries  that  say,  come  eat  me.  [^Kisses  her. 

Cla.  You  are  very  bold. 

Htp.  Not  so  bold  as  you  are  welcome  ;  you  say 
you  came  to  see  me,  and  I  would  satisfy  more 
than  one  of  your  senses.  1  do  not  know  your 
name. 

Cfa.  What  would  you  do  with  it,  if  I  told  yon? 

Hip.  Lay  it  up,  precious  to  memory,  and  open 
it  as  a  relic  for  men  to  do  it  reverence  at  my 
crowned  table ;  drink  a  health  to  the  excelleut 
owner,  and  call  it  my  everlasting  Valentine, 

Cla.  You  would  not  ? 

Hip.  By  this  kiss  but  I  would.  [^Kisses  her. 

Cut.  No  swearing. 

Hip.  I  cannot  take  too  deep  an  oath  in  such 
brisk  claret.     Say,  shall  I  know  it,  lady? 

Cla.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  would  not  have  my 
name  be  the  toast  for  every  cup  of  sack  you  drink  ; 
you  wild  gallaots  have  no  mercy  upon  gentle- 
women, wheti  you  are  warm  i'  the  Canaries. 

Hip.  Why,  conceal  it.    I  am  not  in  love  with  4 
name,  and  yet  I  have  a  grudging,  a  suspicion,  * 
you  have  pawn 'd  or  lost  it. 

Cla.  What? 

Hip.  Your  good  name ;  but  let  it  go,  I  can 
tarry  till  you  recover  it.  I  have  abed  within,  lady, 
and  a  couch, 

Cla.  What  to  do? 

Hip.  Nothing  but  to  Jaugh  and  lie  down. 

Cn.  You  are  yes^  merry,  sir.— -1  do  like  I 
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iofioitely.  [aside.'] — I  came  for  do  such  purpose ; 
I  am  not  so  weary  but  I  can  walk. 

Hip.  There  is  a  gallery  to  walk  after. 

Cla.  I  iind  it  true,  what  you  are  reported. 

Hip.  Leave  this  impertinency,  aad  resolve  me 
i^aiB,  what  you  came  hither  for. 

Cla.  If  you  will  have  the  truth,  I  heard  you  had 
a  wit,  and  atall  one,  and  I  came  hither — 

Hip.  To  take  it  down, 

Cla.  To  try  the  keenness ;  I  confess  it  has  a 
pretty  edge  on't,  not  altogether  so  sharp  as  a 
razor. 

Hip.  Very  good. — 1  shall  love  this  periwinkle. 
[Aside. 

Cla.  They  say  you  love  women  too. 

Hip.  So  they  say ;  but  dare  not  lie  with  them. 

Cla.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  love  any  woman 
truly,  that  love  so  many. 

Hip.  Belike  you  hold  some  intelligence  in  my 
affairs,  and  have  a  catalogue  of  all  my  gennetij.  I 
think  there  be  some  women  in  the  world  that  wish 
me  well,  and  shall  not  I  love  them  again?  the 
misery  on't  is,  I  have  never  a  mistress. 

Cla,  Do  you  not  confess  many? 

Hip.  Women,  I  grant,  some  moveables,  trim- 
mings for  a  chamber,  things  that  serve  the  turn, 
but  never  a  mistress,  one  that  I  would  love  and 
honour  above  all,  my  lady  paramount,  and  superin- 
teadent  Liodabrides ;  and  such  an  empress  would 
thou  wert ! 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  one  from  the  duke. 

flip.  The  duke!— Lady,  I'll  wait  upon  you  pre- 
scntW. 

Cm.  I  dare  not  name  bis  friend,  oor  who  I  am. 
All  is  not  well  within  me.  [Aside. 

Hip.    Say  I  attend  his  grace  immediately.  — 
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[exit  Page.'}  —  Lady,  pardon  my  former  rude 
trespasses  :  how  unwelcomo  the  cause  is  that 
must  divorce  me  from  your  sweet  company  I 
can  only  imagine;  but  if  \ou  dare  be  so  gracious, 
having  already  so  nuich  honoured  me,  to  eri- 
lerlain  the  time  of  my  absence  in  that  gallery, 
where  some  pictures  may  help  away  the  time,  you 
will  oblige  in  the  highest  degree  your  servant.  As 
I  am  a  gentleman  I  will  reliirn  instanlly,  and  ac- 
linowlcdge  the  infinite  favours. 

Cla.  The  worst  is  past  already, 
AndIamdesperat.elyengaged.[/is((/e.]lhavenotyet 
Express'd  the  business,  sir,  that  brought  me  hither: 
Confident  of  your  nobleness,  I  will 
Expect  awhile.     Pray  send  my  servant  to  me. 
Good  fortune  wilti  you  !  [Exit. 

Hip.  1  must  not  lose  her  yet — 
Lady,  with  your  pardon,  you  shall  keep  possession 
awhile,  this  key  will  secure  you  till  my  return. — 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  fashion  shortly  for  gentlewomen 
to  come  home  and  take  their  tribute;  it  will  be 
some  relief  to  our  laundresses.  Venus  grant  me  a 
speedy  return,  and  she  scapes  me  very  bard  if  she 
have  not  her  come  again.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

A  Hoom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

£nferDuke,BE[.LAMENT£,EuBELLA,a)td  Courtiers. 

Duke.  Yet,  lady,  have  you  chang'd  your  reso- 
lution "i 
Mav  I  now  hope  to  be  admitted? 
Eub.  Whither? 
Duke.  To  your  embraces. 
£u&.  Sir,  I  dare  not  tell  you 
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What  I  would  say ;  I  would  Borae  other  mnn 
Might  plead  your  argument ;  1  should  be  plain, 
And  bolder  in  my  answer:  in  your  person 
There's  something  makes  nne  fearful  to  express 
What  is  behind,  another  in  your  name 
Would  more  encourage  me  to  speak. 

Duke.  I'm  glad 
I  have  provided  for  your  modesty. — 
I  wonder  he  is  so  tedious.  {^Atide, 


Enter  Hiffolito  ;  the  Duke  takes  him  aside. 

Eub.  Whitberwill  theselibidinous  flames  of  men 
PursQe  poor  virgins?     Does  a  general  fever 
Possess  their  blood?  Who  shall  protect  the  chaste? 

Hip.  When  would  you  have  me  do  it? 

Duke.  Now  she  is  in  presence. 

Hip.  I  am  not  so  well 
Fortined  as  I  may  be  an  hour  hence. 

Duke.  It  must  not  be  delayed ;  I  will  prepare  her. 

Hip.  lam  undone  ;  the  poor  gentlewoman  will 
be  in  purgatory  when  she  nnds  1  have  locked  her 
up,  and  bow  to  release  bar  I  know  not :  no  trick, 
nodevice?  \_Aside.'\ — Betlamente,  prithee,  friend, 
go  to  my  lodging,  and  with  this  key  release  a  gen- 
tlewoman, that  expects  my  return  ;  the  duke  has 
put  a  scurvy  business  upon  me :  kiss  her  hand 
for  me,  and  excuse  my  stay,  wilt?  tell  her,  here- 
after I  hope  we  shall  meet  and  not  be  distracted  ; 
my  honour  is  in  pawn. 

Bel.  You  dare  trust  me  with  your  tame  fowl, 
belike ;  for  once,  because  there  is  necessity,  I'll 
take  some  compassion  on  vour  pigeons ;  yut  you 
refused  to  Bee  my  mistress,  do  you  remember? 

Hip.  No  quittance  now. 

Duke.    This  is  the  man,  lady.     Do  you  stftrt 
already  ? — Win  her  to  the  game.     [Aside  to  Hip. 
P  2 
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Hip.  I'll  do  what  I  can;  I  may  have  better  luck 
for  you  than  for  myself;  give  us  opportnnity. 

[Exit  Duke. 

Eub.  Has  the  duke  pointedhim  to  be  his  orator? 

Hip.  Lady,  I  bring  you  news,  which  you  must 
welcome ; 
And  give  me  thanks  for. 

Enb.  If  they  be  worthy. 

Hip    The  duke  loves  you. 

Eub.  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  you  say? 

Hip.  I  am  not  drunk ;  the  duke,  I  say,  does 
love  you. 

Eub.  Oh,  do  not  use  that  modest  name  of  love 
To  apparel  sin  ;  I  know  you  meant  to  toll  me 
The  duke  pursues  me  with  hot  lust. 

Hip,  Yon  are  a  fool ; — you  understand  his  naean- 
ing;  will  you  be  wise,  and  meet  it?  such  favours 
are  not  offered  to  every  body ;  I  have  known  as 
handsome  a  lady  as  you,  would  have  given  all  the 
world,  and  herself  too,  for  a  bribe  to  any  man  that 
would  have  procured  her  but  a  kiss  ;  nay,  as  honest 
women,  no  dispraise,  have  longed  for'l,  and  it  was 
mercy  in  his  highness  to  save  the  child's  nose.  You 
have  the  whole  treasure  presented  to  you  ;  Jupiter 
in  a  golden  shower,  falling  into  your  lap,  entreats 
to  be  accepted.     Come,  you  must  receive  him. 

Evb.  Whom? 

Hip.  The  duke. 

Evb.  With  all  the  duty  of  a  servant. 

Hip,  That's  well  said. 

Eub.  If  he  bring  virtuous  thoughts  along  with 
him. 

Hip,  Bring  a  fiddlestick  ;  come,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a  duke's  raislrese,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  court,  to  have  all  heads  bare, 
all  knees  bow  to  you,  every  door  fly  open  as  you 
tread  ;  with  your  breath  to  raise  this  gentleman, 
pull  down  that  lord,  and  new-mould  the  t'other 
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lady  ;  wear  upon  a  tire  the  wealth  of  a  province, 
have  all  the  fashions  brought  first  to  you,  all  cour- 
tiers sue  to  you,  tilts  and  tournaments  for  you  ;  to 
bave  the  air  you  live  in,  nay,  your  very  breath, 
perfum'd,  the  pavement  you  tread  upon,  kiss'd, 
nay.  your  dog,  or  monkey,  not  saluted  without  an 
officious  leg,  and  some  title  of  reverence.  Are  you 
melancholy?  a  masque  is  prepared,  and  music  to 
charm  Orpheus  himself  into  a  stone;  numbers 
presented  to  your  ear  that  shall  speak  the  soul  of 
the  immortal  English  Jonson ;  a  scene  to  take 
your  eye  with  wonder,  now  to  see  a  forest  move, 
and  the  pride  of  summer  brought  into  a  walking 
wood;  in  the  instant,  as  if  the  sea  had  swallowed 
up  the  earth,  to  see  waves  capering  about  tall 
ships,  Ariou  upon  a  rock,  playing  to  the  dolphins, 
the  tritons  calling  up  the  sea  nymphs,  to  dance 
before  you  :  in  the  height  of  this  rapture,  a  tempest 
so  artificial  and  sudden  in  the  clouds,  with  a  gene- 
ral darkness  and  thunder,  so  seeming  made  to 
threaten,  that  you  would  cry  out  with  the  mariners 
in  the  work,  you  cannot  'scape  drowning  :  in  the 
turning  of  an  eye,thei<e  waters  vanish  into  a  heaven; 
glorious  and  angelical  shapes  presented,  the  stars 
distinctly  with  their  motion  and  music  so  enchant- 
ing you,  that  you  would  wish  to  be  drowned 
indeed,  to  dwell  in  such  a  happiness, 

Eub.  Fine  painted  blessings  1 

Hip.  Will  you  feast  1  the  water  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  bring  in  her  tinny  and  shell  inhabitants, 
the  air  shall  be  unpeopled,  and  the  birds  come 
singing  to  their  sacrifice;  banquets  shall  spread 
like  wildernesses,  and  present  more  variety  than 
men  can  possibly  take  in  surfeits.  Are  you  sick  ? 
all  the  court  shall  take  physic  for  you  ;  if  but  your 
finger  ache,  the  lords  shall  put  on  night-caps,  and 
happiest  that  courtier  that  can  first  betray  how 
much  he  suffers  with  you.    Doth  not  this  palace 
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please?  the  court  removes  to-morrow:  doth  the 
situation  distaste  ?  new  palaces '  are  built,  and 
pyramids  to  put  down  the  Egyptians.  Will  you 
nant  to  day?  the  game  is  provided  and  tatight 
new  [ways]  to  delight  you:  will  you  take  the  plea- 
sure of  the  river?  tlie  barge  attends,  rausic  and 
the  mermaids  go  along,  swans  die  along  the  shores, 
and  sing  their  own  dirges.  Will  you  spend?  the 
exchequer  is  yours,  all  honour  and  offices  your's, 
and,  which  is  the  crown  of  all,  the  dube  himself  is 
your's,  who.se  ambition  shall  be  to  make  those 
pleasures  lasting,  ainl  every  day  create  new  ones 
to  delight  his  mistress. 

Evb.  And  yet  I  think  you  would  not  give  away 
Your  right  Iiand  for  all  these,  much  less  present 
A  poniard  to  your  heart,  and  stub  yourself. 

Hip.  I  think  I  should  not. 

Euli.  And  would  you  tempt  me  to  do  worse  ? 

Hip.  Worse? 

Eub.     To  sell   my   honour   basely   for    these 
vanities! 

Hip.  Vanities? 

Eub.  Mere  trifles. 

Hip.  An  you  go  In  that,  lady,  that  which  you 
part  withal  for  all  these  pleasures,  is  but  a  trifle. 

Eub.  What? 

Hip.  Your  maidenhead  ?  where  is  it?  whoever 
saw  it?  Is  it  a  thing  in  nature?  what  marks  has 
it?  many  have  been  lost  you'll  say;  who  ever 
found  them?  and  could  say  and  justify,  this  is  such 
or  such  a  woman's  maidenhead?  A  mere  fiction; 
and  yet  you  think  you  have  such  a  jewel  ou't. 

Eub:  You  cimoot  be  so  ignorant  as  yon  seem. 

//rp.  1  tell  you  what  I  thmk. 

Etib.  Is  cliasti^  and  inooceuce  no  treasure  1 

*  Neic  palaces  are  biult,'}  The  old  copy  ns4a  "  atw  pUutt." 
Just  below  we  have  nni>*  for  new  wuvs.  or  foine  similar 
expression. 
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Are  lioly  thoughts  and  virg;in  purity 
Of  so  small  value  ?  where  is  your  religion  ? 
Were  we  created  men  and  women  to 
Have  a  command  and  empire  o'er  the  creatures, 
And  shall  we  lose  our  privilege,  our  charter, 
And  wilfully  degrade  ourselves  of  reason 
And  piety,  to  live  like  beasts,  nay,  be  such? 
For  what  name  else  can  we  allow  ourselves  1 
Hath  it  been  held  in  every  age  a  virtue 
Rather  to  suff'er  death  than  stain  our  honour? 
Does  every  sin  strike  at  the  soul  and  wound  it, 
And  shall  not  this,  so  font,  as  modesty 
Allows  no  name,  affright  tis?  Can  the  duke, 
Whose  wickedcause  you  plead,  with  justice  punjsih 
Those  by  his  laws  that  in  this  kind  offend, 
And  can  he  think  me  innocent,  or  himself, 
When  be  has  played  the  foul  adulterer? 
Princes  are  gods  on  earth,  and  as  their  virtues 
Do  shine  more  exemplary  to  the  world, 
So,  they  strike  more  immediately  at  heaven. 
When  they  offend.  ^ 

Hip.  I  did  not  trouble  you  with  this  divinity, 

Eiib.  I  see  you  are  a  gentleman  he  favours, 
Be  worthy  of  his  trust,  and  counsel  him 
To  better  ways  ;  his  shame  is  your  dishonour, 
For  every  good  man  suffers  with  his  prince. 
Put  him  in  memory  of  the  holy  vow, 
When  he  received  his  sceptre — 
He  promised  then  protection  to  the  innocent. 
Tell  him  the  punishment  in  store  for  lust ; 
This  were  an  angel's  olBce. 

Hip.  But  I'll  not  do  it  for  an  hundred  angels, 
thank  you  as  much  as  though  I  did  ;  that  were  the 
trick  of  a  wise  courtier:  tell  the  prince  of  his 
faults  • 

Eitb.  If  be  have  but  the  seeds  of  goodness  in  him 
He'll  take  it  well. 

Hip.  He  shall  do,  when!  take  it  upon  me;  lam 
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not  weary  o'  my  place  :  thou  wouldRt  make  a  very 
fine  court  surgeon — well,  do  you  hear?  you  will  not 
do  this  feat  for  the  duke,  then? 

Eub.  1  dare  not. 

Hip.  You  will  not,  you  are  resolved,  for  his 
sake,  why  then  prithee  do  it  for  mine ;  you  told 
me  once  you  loved  me,  I'll  take  it  as  a  courtesy. 

Euh.  I  never  loved  your  vicious  ways. 

Hip.  My  ways  !  they  shall  not  trouble  you,  I'll 
take  my  own  course ;  meet  him  but  to  night  for 
my  sake,  and  twine  with  him. 

Eub.  I'D  sooner  meet  with  a  disease,  with  death. 
You  are  ignoble  ;  do  you  urge  it  as 
An  argutuent  of  my  respect  to  you, 
To  sia  against  my  love? 

Hip.  I  shall  do  no  good  upon  her.  £a«kfc.] — 
Were  I  the  duke,  you  snould  find  other  usage. 

Eub.  A  tyrant  might  do  any  thing. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now  ?    is  she  moist  and  supple  ? 
Will  she  stoop  to  the  impression? 

Hip.  I  told  you,  sir,  I  was  not  arm'd  to  the 
purpose ;  you  took  me  unprovided :  at  the  next  bout 
1  may  do  somewhat,  in  the  mean  time  let  me 
counsel  you,  to  let  her  feed  high,  she'll  never  fall 
low  enough  else  ;  she  must  be  dieted  ;  if  you  let 
her  pick  ner  salJets,  you  may  fast  another  Lent, 
and  all  our  pains  be  not  worth  ou  egg  at  Easter. 

Duke.  Come,  cruel  fair  one ;  we  may  take  the 
air  together.  ^Exeunt  Duke  arid  Eul/ella. 

Hip.  So,  so,    am  discharged ;  now  to  my  guest. 
{Exit, 
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SCENE  III. 

Hippolito's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Claruna. 

Cla.  Not  yet  returned  ?  I  shall  expect  too  long. 
He  is  a  handfsome  gentleman  and  witty ; 
1  must  not  always  walk  in  clouds,  his  friend 
Mast  brin^  us  more  acquainted ;  I  do  love  him* 
Not  yet?  his  business  has  much  force  upon  him.— 

Enter  Milena. 

MU.  Madam,  the  doors  are  lock'd. 
eta.  What  should  this  mean  % 
He  knows  me  not,  1  cannot  fear  betraying. 

EiUer  BsLLAMRNTb  behind. 

BeL  Now  for  this  ladybird.     Ha! 

Mil.  Madam,  'tis  Bellamente ! 

Cla.  Cupid  defend,  wench ;  ha ! 

Bel.  Sure  'tis  a  dream. 

Cla.  All  is  at  stake,  I  must  be  confident. — 
How  does  my  servant  ? 

BeL  I  am  wondering. 

Cla.  To  see  me  here,  I  warrant 

Bel.  Is  not  your  name  Clariana  I 

Cla.  Yes. 

BeL  'Tis  not^  sure ; 
You  are  some  other  lady,  without  a  name. 
Whom  our  friend  made  a  prisoner  to  his  chamber, 
And,  'cause  his  business  with  the  duke  detains  him, 
Sent  me  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  disengage  you. 

Cla.  Will  you  not  know  me  then  ? 

BeL  Yes,  now  I  look  better  on  you,  you're 
Clariana, 
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To  whom  Bellaraente  halh  devoted  all 
His  loving  honest  service;  she  that  gave  me 
Vows  in  exchange  of  mine,  if  my  eyes  be  oot 
Unfaithful,  and  delude  me. 

Cla.  Come,  I'll  take 
Your  wonder  off. 

Bel.  Take  it  all  off  together;  I  have  not  dwie 
My  admiration  ;  have  I  not  mistook 
My  way,  and  fallen  upon  some  other  lodging'? 
Is  this  yoar  dwelling,  madam? 

C/a.  No. 

Bel.  His  name, 
I  pray,  you  call  the  owner  ? 

CUt.  'Tis  [HippoHlo] 

Bel.  'Tis  so,  and  I  am  miserable.     False  Cla- 
riana; — 

0,  whither  is  the  faith  of  women  fled  ! 
C/a.  You'll  hear  mo,  sir? 

Bel.  Was't  not  Hippolito, 
Whom  1  so  ofien  did  entreat  to  see  her, 
My  friend  Hippolilo?    he  would  not  go  with  me 
To  her,  that  were  too  public  ;  he  had  plots, 
And  private  meetings :  lady,  he  has  seen  you  now, 
And  knows  you  too, — 

And  how  do  you  like  him,  lady?  does  he  not 
Career  it  handsomely,  in  the  devil's  saddle? 
My  soul's  upon  a  torture. 

Cla.  You'll  hear  me,  sir? 

BcL  I  must  be  mad  ;  come,  tell  me. 
Why  do  not  i  kill  thee  now? 

Cla-  'Tis  in  your  power 
To  be  a  murderer,  but  if  you  knew — 

Bel.  I  know  too  much  ;  but  I'll  begin  with  him. 

Cla.  What  do  you  mean? 

Bel.  To  write  upon  his  heart  he  has  abused  me. 

1,  like  a  tame  fool,  must  extol  his  friendship  ! 
But  never,  for  his  sake,  will  I. trust  man 
Nor  woman.     You  have  forfeited  your  soulsj 
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There's  not  a  grain  of  faith  nor  honesty 

Id  all  your  sex  :  you  have  tongues  like  the  hyena, 

And  only  speak  us  fair  to  ruin  us  ; 

You  carry  springs  within  your  eyes,  &ttd  caa 

Outweep  the  crocodile,  till  our  too  much  pity 

Betray  us  to  your  merciless  devouring. 

Cia.  When  you  arc  temperate  enough  to  hear 
The  cause  that  brought  me  hither,  happily, 
You  will  repent  this  passion,  in  which 
I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  sir,  my  honour 
Suffers  unkindly — and  your  friend's — 

Bel.  Grow  not 
From  frail  to  impudent. 

Cla.  You  are  resolved 
To  be  impatient.    When  you  are  collected — 

lOoing. 

Bel.  Stay,  I  will  hear,  indeed  I  will ;  say  any 
thing. 

Cla.  First,  then,  you  have  no  cause  to  accuse 
Hippollto 
For  breacn  of  friendship;  had  he  purposed  any 
Dishonour  to  yourself  through  me,  he  could  not 
Be  such  a  fool  to  send  you  to  his  chamber, 
Whose  knowledge,  it  should,  last  of  all  the  world, 
Arrive  at,  if  you  soberly  consider. 
He  knows  not  so  much  of  me,  as  my  name ; 
Think  then  but  with  what  justice  you  have  all 
This  while  inveighed  against  him ! — for  myself, 
I  confess  freely,  sir,  I  made  a  visit, 
But  innocently,  and  pure  from  any  thought 
To  injure  you  ;  1  had  a  curiosity 
To  see  the  man  you  had  so  much  commended, 
That  was  my  fault,  and  I,  before  you  came, 
Accus'd  myself,  and  could,  without  your  fury, 
Have  chid  my  modesty  enough.     Yet,  sir. 
You  took  me  in  no  action  of  dishonour  ; 
My  maid  was  all  my  company. 

Bel.  But  you  look'd  for 
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One  to  return  ;  misfortune  kept  liim  from  you. 
Tell  me  but  this,  if  thou  hast  any  truth : 
Could  any  woman,  Clariana,  that 
Would  have  the  world  but  think  her  virtuous, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  lock'd  up  suspiciously 
Within  a  stranger's  lodging? 

Cla.  By  all  goodness 
It  was  without  my  knowledge  ;  I  was  weary 
Expecting  him,  and  meaning  to  depart, 
Some  minutes  ere  you  came,  my  servant  told  me 
1  was  a  prisoner  ;  you  have  all  the  story, 
Which  cannot,  if  but  weigh'd  with  reason,  carry 
A  crime  like  your's. 

Bel.   Like  mine  1 

Cla.  I  have  said  it. 
'Tis  you  have  made  a  greater  fault  than  I, 
With  so  much  violence  to  condemn  before 
You  know  the  offence  ;  and  1  must  tell  you,  sir, 
But  that  my  love  is  grounded  upon  virtue, 
This  were  enough  to  stagger  my  affection. 
Rail  at  your  mistress  but  for  going  abroad 
To  see  your  friend!  sojustaone?  I  see 
You  will  be  jealous  when  we  are  married. 

Bel.  Never  ;  you  have  awak'd  my  honour,  lady. 
I  dare  believe,  and  ask  thy  pardon  ;  trust  me, 
1  will  command  my  passions  hereafter, 
And  if  thou  but  consent,  give  proof  all  jealousy 
Is  flown  away  ;  we'll  marry  instantly. — 
Should  he  retain  a  thought  not  square  of  her, 
This  will  correct  all.  [aside.l — He  is  here ;  no  word 
Of  discontent,  put  all  off  merrily. 
Lot's  kiss.  ^Kitses  her. 

Enter  HippoLiTo. 

Hip.  How  now!  he  will  not  not  serve  me  so? 

lAside. 
B«l.  We  are  acquainted  ;  and  now  you  have  seen 
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My  mistress,  I  shall  hope  we  may  enjoy 
Your  company  hereafter. 

Hip.  Ha !  your  mistress  ? 

Bel.  Mine,  Clariana. 

Clcu  'Tis  my  name. 

Bel.  Come,  she  has  told  me  all. 
ni  take  her  word  nothing  has  past  offensive, 
Salute  her  now,  as  mine ;  the  character 
I  gave  her,  and  thy  resolution 
Not  to  see  her,  engaged  her  to  this  travel. 

Hip.  May  I  be  confident  yoti  have  forgiven 
My  wild  discourse  ?  my  stumes  shall  hereafter 
Bend  all  to  serve  you  nobly. 

Cla.  There  is  cause 
That  I  should  beg  your  pardon. 

Bel.  We'll  not  part 
Now  till  the  priest  hath  made  all  perfect. 

Hip.  ril  assist  the  clerk. 

Cla.  You  have  power  to  steer  me. 

Bel.  Hymen,  light  up  thy  torches,  woods  of  pine    * 
Should  be  cut  up  to  make  thy  altars  shine. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  m.  SCENE  L 

A  Tavern. 

Enter  Sbbiistian,  Bovauk),  and  Drawer. 

JSeb.  We  might  with  more  discretion  [have]  sent 
for  wine 
To  my  own  lodgings. 

Bav.  Ever  while  you  live,  drink  wine  at  the 
fountain. 


t 
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Seb.  Here  I  am  not  known  ;  let  nobody  inter- 
rupt us.  [to  the  Drawer. 

Bov.  Let  it  be  rich  and  sparkling,  my  precious 
varlet.  \^Exit  Drawer.']  And  now  and  how  go  tilings 
at  court? 

Seb.  After  a  cup  or  two  I'll  tell  thee. 

Bov.  I  would  Hippolito  were  here  ;  he's  a  good 
fellow,  and  takes  after  his  father ;  the  duke  makes 
much  on  him. 

Re-enter  Drawer  toiV/i  wine,  and  exit. 

Seb.  Here's  a  good  health  to  hira.  [Drinks. 

Bov.  Let  it  come,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  socia- 
ble ;  come  to  the  city,  and  leave  purchasing  dirty 
acres. 

Seb.  The  same  justice  that  mine  had. 

Bov.  An  it  were  as  deep  as  an  usurer's  consci' 
ence,  my  boy  should  have  it.  {^Drinks. 

Enter  a  Fidler. 

Fid.  Wiirt  please  you,  gentlemen,  to  hear  any 
music  ? 

Bov.  Shall  we  have  any? 

Seb.  By  no  means,  it  takes  from  our  own  mirth. 

Bov.  Begone  then. 

Ftd.  A  very  good  aong,  an  please  you. ' 

Bov.  Yet  again?  will  you  have  your  occupation 
broke  about  your  head  1 

J^d.  I'll  make  you  laugh,  gentlemen, 

Bov.  I'll  make  you  cry,  and  tune  your  voice  to 
the  lamentation  of  OA  my  fiddle,  if  you  remove  not 
presently.  f  JSj:*/  Fidler. 

Sec.  This  is  the  trick  of  taverns,  when  men  de- 
sire to  be  private. 

'  A  very  good  iong,  an  pUiue  you^    For  the  impertiaeDt  in- 
trusion of  fidlera  and  jesters  into  tBvems,  see  Massicger,  > 
p.  «7. 
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Bov.  Come,  whom  shall  we  now  remember? 
Here's  to  your  mistress.  {Drinks. 

Seb.  A  mistress  at  my  years  ? 

jRov.  Till  threescore  you  nre  allowed ;  I  never 
wore  more  favours  at  one-aml-twenty  ;  this  riband 
came  from  a  countess,  this  lock'  I  wear  for  a  yoang 
lady's  sake,  this  touch'  was  the  fall  of  a  gentlewo- 
man's fan  that  is  new  come  to  court. 

Seb.  New  come  to  court?  I'll  pray  for  her;  is 
she  virtuous  ? 

Bov.  An  she  be,  there  is  hope  the  courtiers  may 
convert  her.     Here's  to  her  first.  \^Drinks. 

Enter  a  Juggler. 

^g.  Gentlemen,  will  you  see  a  jackanapes  ? 

Bov.  How  many  is  there  of  you  ? 

Seb.  Yet  more  of  these  rascals? 

Jug.  I  can  shew  you  very  fine  tricks. 

Bov.  Prithee,  hocus  pocus,  keep  thy  grannam'a 
hucklebone,  and  leave  us. 

Seb-  Presto,  begone,  or  I'll  teach  you  a  trick  for 
your  jackanapes'  learning.  They  will  be  deceived 
that  choose  a  tavern  for  privacy.        [Exit  Juggler. 

Bov.  Come,  our  blood  cools  ;  here's  to  your  fair 
daughter.  [Drinks. 

Seb.  Poor  girl  1  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Bov.  I  do  not  flatter  you,  but  you  may  be  proud  ; 
I  say  no  more. 

Seb.  Of  what? 

Bov,  Your  daughter ;  she's  a  handsome  gentle- 
woman; there  be  worse  faces  at  court. 
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Seb.  Her  complexioD  is  cntural,  she  has  no  trick 
of  art.  A  little  breediDg  she  has  had  ;  and  some 
precepts  to  guard  her  honesty. 

Bov.  HoDesty  !  where  is  it? 

Seb.  It  should  be  everywhere. 

Bov.  Take  heed  what  you  say,  lest  you  be  made 
to  justify  it.  Hooesty  everywhere !  Here's  to  you, 
come.  {_Drinks. 

Seb.  I  speak,  Bovaldo,  what  I  think,  and  it 
would  be  no  dishoaour  to  the  greatest  to  be  the 
£rst  examples. 

Bov.  If  all  were  of  your  mind,  who  should  thrive 
in  this  world  }  Pledge  me.  How  shall  Christians 
behave  themselves  in  great  offices  1  or  uoder-clerks 
purchase? — Honesty!  butone  term  were  enough  to 
undo  the  city ;  the  court  were  but  in  ill  case  if 
great  men  should  stand  opon't;  for  the  country, 
it  is  bought  and  sold  every  market  day.  Come, 
begin  to  me. 

Seb.  Name  it. 

Bov.  To  the  duke.  [^Drink$. 

Seb.  The  duke?  he  does  not  love  me. 

Bov.  How? 

Seb.  No,  Bovaldo,  he  does  not. 

Bov.  He  loves  your  daughter. 

Seb.  'Tis  not  princely  :  nay^  1  shall  dare  to  tell 
him  so.     But  to  his  health.  [Drinks. 

Bov.  Let  it  come  ;  metbinks  he  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman. 

Seb.  I  begin  to  be  warm  already. 

Bov.  And  one  that  loves  a  wench  as  well — • 

Seb.  As  ill,  thou  wouldst  say? 

Bov.  As  ill  as  I ;  let  it  be  so.  I  were  no  good 
subject  to  deny  it  to  his  highness. 

Seb.  Thou  knewest  me  a  gentleman. 

Bov.  Are  you  not  so  still? 

Seb.  No,  I'm  a  knight,  a  lord,  I  know  not  what ; 
I'm  lost  within  a  wilderness  of  names,  but  I  will 
be  myself  again. — The  t'other  cup. 
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Bov.  'Tis  welcome  :   shall  we  double  our  files 

Seb.  This  skirmish  will  do  well. 

Bov.  Charge  me  home  then. 

Seh.  Now  I  could  talk,  methinks.  I  will  not 
prostitute  Eubella  for  the  wealth  of  his  whole 
dukedom ;  there's  no  honourto  a  noble  conscience  : 
he  is  the  greatest  coward  dares  not  be  honest, 

Bov-  Right,  if  a  man  dares  not  be  honest,  he  is  a 
coward  ;  but  he  that  dares  be  dishonest — 

Seb.  Dares  cut  his  father'^  throat. 

Bov.  A  pretty  fellow.  Here's  to  you  again ! 
[drinks.']  Stiall  we  have  a  wench  ?  Now  am  1  ad- 
dicted to  embrace  any  thing-  in  the  likeness  of  a 
woman.  Ob  for  a  chambermaid  to  wrestle 
withal !  Send  for  a  brace  of  basilisks  :  thou  hast  no 
spirit,  no  masculine  virtue  ;  now  could  I  o'er-rnn 
the  whole  country  of  the  Amazons.  Here's  to  a 
Penthesilca.  Bear  up,  my  valiant  Myrmidon,  and 
we  will  do  such  feats  shall  make  the  Trojans  won- 
der at  our  backs,  and  bring  dame  Helen  to  us. 

Seb.  I  prithee  leave  this  humour  ;  'tis  not  gene- 
rous. 

Bov.  How!  not  generous?  take  heed  what 
you  say. 

Sf6.  I  shall  not  eat  ray  words. 

Bov.  Then  drink  your  drink.  Now  Troy  burns 
blue;   Where's  Hecuba? 

Seb.  Thou  art  all  for  wenching. 

Bov.  Uiion  a  condition  I  will  drink  to  Ihee.  No, 
no,  thou  wilt  not  do  so  much,  an  a  man  should 
die  for  a  lifl  of  tlie  leg :  the  duke  has  a  great 
mind  to  thy  daughter,  he  is  but  mortal  flesh  and 
blood  ;  there  be  subjects  that  liave  as  sound  bodies, 
no  dispraise  to  his  excellency. 

Seb.  Do  yon  not  fear  to  talk  thus? 

Bov.  Fear!  Would  any  durst  send  to  me  such 
a  virgin  pinnace,  rigged  and  gay  with  all  her  flags. 

Seb.  This  is  uncivil,  and  I  shall  tell  Bovaldo — 

Bov.  Nay,  nay  ;  thou  art  so  waspish  !  ifafriend 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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desired  a  courtesYi  tl'^t  is  in  fashion,  because  the 
duke — 

Seb.  You're  too  bold,  and  forget  yourself;  I  am 
Asham'd  of  this  converse  ;  because  the  duke  ! 
Did  bis  hand  grasp  the  sceptres  of  the  world, 
And  would  propound  litem  all  to  buy  the  honour 
Of  my  Knbella,  I  would  scora  bis  salary, 
And  tell  him  he  were  poorer  in  his  novX 
Than  be  that  feeds  i'  the  hospital.     I  am  arm'd. 
And  shall  grow  very  angry  with  your  hnmour, 
Which,  ere  it  named  my  daughter,  carried  wick- 
edness 
Enough  ;  but  in  her  cause  1  nm  easily 
Provok'd  to  teach  that  tongue  repentance  dares 
Traduce  her  whiteness.     I  allow  a  mirth, 
But  do  not  love  this  madness  ;  and  if  1 
Might  counsel  you,  there  is  a  way  to  quench 
These  wild  licentious  Hames,  earnest  of  lliose 
Our  souls  shall  feel  hereafter  :  we  are  botli 
In  years,  and  should  look  out  our  winding  sheet, 
Not  women. 

Bov.  Boy ! — 

Enter  Drawer. 
I'll  pay  the  reckoning. — Be  honest,  and  sec  what 
will  come  on't.    I'll  seek  out  my  son,  Hippolito. 
He'll  be  rul'd  by  me.    Here's  a  coil  about  a  tassel- 
gentle  ! —  [Exit. 

Seb.  He's  drunk  already. 
That  which  has  raised  me  but  to  noble  anger. 
Is  his  distraction. — There's  for  your  wine. — 

{Gives  the  Drawer  money. 
Now  to  the  wanton  duke  :  heaven  let  him  see 
His  shame,  and  know,  great  men  that  practise  lust 
Both  kill  their  body  and  corrupt  their  dust. 
Let  him  fret,*  »  •  *  *  »  do  what  he  can, 
The  world  shall  call,  Sebastian  honest  man.  \_EjHt. 

*  Let  Jiim/ret,]    After  these  words,  ni«io(v,  kill,  or  some  ex- 
pression of  a  similar  kiad,  appears  to  have  dropt  out  at  tlie  press. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Bellamente's  House. 

Enter  Hippolito. 

Hip.  Had  I  but  one  thing  that  did  touch  on 
honour, 
My  friendship,  and  is  that  diseased  already, 
And  languishing  ?  was  it  for  this  I  would  not 
See  her,  that  I  might  trespass  with  more  guilt 
When  she  was  married  ?  are  not  other  women 
As  fair  and  tempting?  or  am  I  hurried 
Bv  violence  of  my  fate  to  love  her  best, 
That  should  be  most  a  stranger  ?  and  does  she 
Meet  my  immodest  *  flame  ?  nay,  must  the  tapers. 
Sacred  to  Hymen,  light  us  to  our  sins  ? 
Lust  was  too  early  up  in  both.    Oh  man. 
Oh  woman !  that  our  fires  had  kiss'dlike  lightning, 
Which  doth  no  sooner  blaze  but  is  extinct! 
She's  here. 

Enter  Clariana  and  Page. 

Cla.  Where's  your  master  ? 

Page.  There  he  is,  madam. 

Cla.  Why  do  you  walk  so  melancholy,  sir? 

Hip.  I  was  collecting  myself  about  some  business 
\  Must  be  dispatched  this  morning. — Sirrah,  pray 

The  groom  make  ready  my  horse. 

Cla.  Not  yet; 
Yott  do  not  mean  to  leave  me  o'  the  sudden  ? 
I  am  alone,  my  husband  is  at  courts 

J  immodesfi  The  old  copy  reads  modest. 
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Pray  rob  me  not  of  all  my  company : 
I  shall  not  thiiik  upon  his  absence  with  J 

So  mucli  [of]  sorrow,  if  you  make  me  happy        M 
With  your  society. 

Hip.  There's  the  devil  already  ;   I  cannot  leave 
her.  [Aside. 

My  boy  may  go,  howsoever.  \_Exit  Page. 

Cla.  Oh.HlppolitoI 
If  you  have  us'tl  no  charms  but  simple  conrtship, 
Perhaps  yon  may  condemn  me  in  your  thoughts 
That  I  so  soon  (not  studyins  the  ways 
Of  cunning  to  disguise  my  love,  which  other 
Women  have  practised,  and  would  well  become 
The  modesty  of  a  wife)  declare  myself 
At  your  dispose ;  but  I  suspect  you  have 
^ome  command  more  than  natural ;  I  have  hei 
There  has  been  too  much  witchcraft  exercised 
To  make  poor  women  doat. 

Hip.  You  are  not  serious 
In  what  you  say?     I  hope  you  do  not  take  me 
For  such  a  juggler?  if  you  think  I  practise — 

Cla.  That  Took  acquits  you  :  then  at  my  nativity 
Some  powerful  star  reign  d.     I  have  heard  astro- 
logers 
Talk  much  of  Venus, 

Hip.  And  of  Mars;  when  they 
Are  in  conjunctiouj  they  incline  us  mortals 
Strangely  to  love,  and  lie  with  one  another, 

Cla.  \  am  ignorant 
What  influence  «-e  have  from  them,  but  I 
Am  sure  something  has  strangely  wrought  on  mi 

Hip.  As  how,  madam? 

Cm.  Why,  to  love, — I  know  not  how — 
You  know  my  meaning;  but  truth  witness  with  me. 
When  first  I  saw  your  person,  I  gave  up 
My  liberty ;  metliought  I  lov'd  you  strangely. 
'  had  desires  too,  I  could  not  iuslify; 
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But  knowledge  thdt  you  were  my  friend's^  for  that 

time 
Quench'd  all  loose  fires;  but  love,  that  sway'd  you 

then, 
And  kept  your  thoughts,  met  with  my  longingheart, 
And  seal'd  it  up  for  you  :*  yet  when  I  think 
On  Bellament,  there  s  wrestlings  in  my  blood. 

Cla.  Just,  when  I  think  on  him  'tis  so  with  mine. 
That  love  should  be  so  equal !  Does  it  not  stir  you 
To  think  of  former  vows?    Nay,  I  do  dream 
Sometimes  of  being  surprised  in  thy  dear  arms, 
And  then  methinks  I  weep,  and  sigh,  and  wake 
With  my  own  groans. 

Hip.  I  never  dream  of  that. 

Cla.  It  is  my  foolish  fancy >  yet  such  fears 
Should  waking  never  trouble  me ;  those  lovers 
That  have  Aot  art  to  hide,  and  to  secure 
Their  amorous  thefts,  deserve  to  be  reveal'd. 

Hip.  Sure  there's  no  woman  in  the  world  but 
this 
Could  have  such  power  against  my  friend ;  each 

syllable 
Renews  her  force  upon  me.  {Aside. 

Cla.  I  beseech  you. 
Although  a  storm  hath  thrown  me  on  your  shore. 
Have  not  so  little  charity  to  think 
I  should  accept  of  safety  on  another : 
It  is  not  possible  any  but  yourself^ 
With  all  the  magic  of  his  tongue  or  fortunes, 
Could  bribe  me  from  fiellamente ;  if  I  fall 

^  And  geoTd^  &c.]     The  old  copy  reads, 

**  for  that  time 
*'  All  loose  fires,  but  love  that  sway'd  you,  then  qucnch*d 
"  And  kept  your  thoughts  longing,  met  with  my  heart 
•*  And  seard  it  up  for  you  ;**  &c. 
The  present  arrangement  restores  the  passage  to  sense,  and 
probably  is  not  &r  from  that  of  the  author.    In  the  third  line 
of  the  next  speech,  1  have  omitted  sometimes^  which  appears  to 
have  been  taken  up  firom  the  verse  immediately  oelow  it 
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For  too  much  loving  you,  your  mercy  may 
Interpret  fairly,  by  these  tears — 

Jie-enter  Page,  witU  Groom. 

Groom.  Sir,  your  horse  is  ready. 
Hip.  I  shall  not  go  yet. — Lady,  if  you  please, 
We'll  walk  a  turn  i'  ihe  garden.  lExeunt. 

Groom.  Hark  you,  my  small   friend?  without 
offence,  is  not  your  master  a — 
Page.  What'? 

Groom.  I  would  have  another  word  for  a  whore- 
master. 

Page.  How,  my  dirty  rubber  of  horse  heels. 
Groom.    Nay,  I  do  not  say  he  is,  I  do  but  ask 
whether  he  be  or  do?    Be  not  angry  demi-lance> 
there  be  as  good  gentlemen  as   he,  that  love  a 
wench. 

Page.  Why,  is  your  mistress  a  wench  ? 
Groom.  My  mistress,  you  didapper  I 
Page.  /  do  not  say  she  is,  I  do  but  ask  whether 
she  be  ornof  there  be  as  handsome  creatures,  iiooe 
dispraised,  that  take  money  for  their  wares.  Have 
I  answered  you,  my  bold  merchant  of  dung  in  a 
wheeilwirrow? 

Groom.  How  now,  jack-a-lent  in  shreds  of  salinl 
I  shall  swinge  you  with  a  horse-rod,  you  whipper. 
Page.    Co  meddle  with  your  master's  gelding, 
and  cheat  him  in  the  provender,  to  keep  you  in  per- 
petual pots  of  ale,  when  yon  entertain  the  kitchen- 
maid  in  the  hayloft.     Talk  of  my  master ! 
Groom.  Meddle  with  my  mistress  ! 
Page.  Yes,  I'll  speak  to  her  to  allow  you  a  less 
proportion  of  clean  straw  to  rub  boots  and  lie  in, 
sirrah ;  you  think  you  are  at  rack  and  manger, 
when  you  divide  beans  with  the  horses,  and  help 
to  foul  the  stable. 

Groom.    Sirrah,   whelp,  that   has  eaten  knot- 
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grass,  do  not  provoke  me,  lest  I  fetch  a  switch*  and 
carry  your  thin  sides. 

Page.  Mine,  you  bean-shifter !  would  you  durst 
Ho  better  ride  booty  at  the  horse-match,  or  cozen 
your  master  in  the  next  parcel  of  oats.  I  fear  you 
not,  my  canvas  servingman  with  half  a  livery, 
groom  of  the  stable  once  removed  from  the  farrier ! 

Re-enter  Hippolito  and  Clariana. 

Cla.  What,  at  difference  ? 

Oroom  and  Page.  No,  not  we,  madam. 

Hip.  Sirrah,  come  hither. 
Entreat  my  father  meet  me  at  court. 

Page.   I  shal  i ,  sir.  [Exit  Page. 

Hip.  There's  no  haste  for  my  nag  yet 

Cla.  About  your  business,  sirrah.  . 

[Exeunt  Cla.  and  Hip. 

Groom.  Mj  business  is  below  stairs,  and  with 
a  gelding; ;  what  he  may  prove  I  know  not  well, 
what  I  tnink  I  will  keep  to  myself;  my  lady  may 
be  honest  enough,  but  he  that  is  born  to  be  a 
cuckold  shall  never  die  a  bachelor.  [Exit. 


SCENE  m. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke^s  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  and  Eubella. 

A  Song, 

which  done,  enter  Sbbastian  and  Courtiers. 

Duke.  My  lord,  you  are  welcome. 
Seb.  Give  me  leave  to  tell 

*  Lest  I  fetch  a  switch]  The  old  copy  reads,  "  Lest  I  fetch  a 
tmUh  r  but  the  groom  alludes  to  the  **  horse-rod"  mentioned 
in  his  former  speech. 


Your  highness,  I  suspect  it. 
Why  should  a  prince  dissemble? 

Jjuke.  This  dialect  becomes  you  oot. 
Seb.  Sir,  sir,  I  must  be  honest. 
Eub.  Father. 

Seb.  Eubella,  express  thy  duty 
To  him  thou  call'st  a  father ;  for  thy  own 
Sake  leave  this  place  ;  the  court's  afire. 
Duke.  How,  sir? 
Seb.  Canst  thou  not  see  the  flames  that  threaten  ■* 

thee  ? 
Duke.  Sebastian's  wild. 

Seb.    But  you  would  make  her  tame. — Look, 
look,  Eubella, 
The  duke  himself  burns;    do  not  his  eyes  sparkle 
With  lusf!    his  very  breath  will  blast  thee. 

Eub.  I  fear  this  will  be  dangerous  ;  good  sir — 
Seb.  If  yet  thou  hast  not  lost  thy  innocence, 
I  charge  thee,  by  thy  mother's  memory, 
And  colder  ashes,  keep  thyself  unstain'd  ; 
Let  tio  temptation  corrupt  a  thought. 
Thou  art  richer  in  thy  chastity  than  all 
The  kings  of  earth  can  make  thee  ;   if  thou  fall. 
Thou  kill'st  my  heart. 

Duke.    All   this  for  thy  sake  we    forbear  i 
punish. — 
But  you  should  know,  my  lord — 

Seb.  Lord  me  no  lords, 
1  groan  under  the  burden  of  your  honours, 
And  here  resign  all ;  give  me  but  my  daughter. 
Duke.  Let  not  your  passion  strangle  thus  yoi 

reason. 
Seb.  Let  not  a  sin  so  black  as  lust  degrade 
A  prince,  and  register  thy  dishonour'd  name 
With  foul  adulterers. 
Duke.  You  are  very  bold. 
Seb.  I  would  preserve  the  name 
Of  our  yet  honest  family ;  I  fear 
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She  is  overcome  already^  I  do  not  like 
Her  silence. 

Duke.  To  take  off  yonr  fears^ 
Although  we  need  not  give  yon  satisfaction, 
By  this  white  brow,  she  is  as  pure  as  when 
She  came  to  coart 

Seb.  [Afi^eb.]— Oh,  let  Sebastian  fall 
Lower,  sir,  I  b^ech  you  tread  upon  me, 
So  you  will  still  be  honest  to  my  child ; 
She  is  all  my  comfort 

Duke.  Rise. 

Seb.  But  will  you  not 
Hereafter  study  to  betray  her  innocence  ?  -^ 
Or  give  her  license  to  return  with  me, 
I'll  ask  no  more  assurance ;  grant  but  this, 
And  when  we  are  ^t  home,  it  shall  oblige  us, 
Beside  the  duties  we  already  owe, 
In  heart  to  pray  for  you. 

Duke.  We  are  not  pleased 
She  should  depart. 

Seb.  Then  Til  unthank  your  goodness. 
And  dare  thus  boldly  tell  your  highness,  laws 
*  Are  most  unjust  that  punish  petty  thieves, 
And  let  the  great  ones  'scape. 

Duke.  We  are  yet  patient 

Eub.  Dear  sir — 

Seb.  Princes  may  take  our  children  from  us,  not 
To  advance  but  kill  their  names,  corrupt  their 

virtues ; 
When  needy  men,  that  steal  to  feed  their  lives. 
Are  doom'd  to  the  gallows. 

Duke.  Take  the  frantic  hence. 

Seb.  Take  hence  the  ravisher. 

Caur.  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Although  he  ravish  not 
Eubella  from  herself,  yet  he  does  ravish 
A  daughter  from  her  father,  and  I'll  voice  it 
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Through  every  street.   I  am  not  bound  to  whisper, 
When  griefs  so  loud  within  me. 

Duke.  Place  him  where 
HIb  noise  may  make  his  own  head  ache,  not  others. 
This  liberty  of  tongue  shall  be  corrected, 

Seb.  It  will  but  spread  thy  infamy,  when  men 
Shall  speak  my  cause,  and  thy  lascivioiisoess, 
Which  I  will  tell  so  often  to  the  stones, 
The  vault  shall  be  asham'd  to  echo  thee. — 
Eubella ! 

Duke.  Away  with  liirn. 

Seb.  Do,  bury  me  alive. — Be  strong,  Eubella, 
And  let  not  death  by  my  example  shake  thee. 

{^Exeunt  Courtiers  with  Sebastian. 

Xhtke.   This  may  incline  her. — Do  not  weep, 
Eubella, 
They  are  not  worth  a  tear ;  yet  'tis  within 
Thy  power  to  ransom  their  bold  beads,  were  they 
Humbled  to  the  block  :  this  pity  shews  a  child  ; 
But  princes  lose  their  awe  that  are  too  mild. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Bellamente's  House. 
Enter  Bellambnte  and  a  Servant. 

Bel.  Where's  your  lady? 

Ser.  In  her  chamber. 

Bel.  Who's  with  her? 

Ser.  None  but  the  gentleman  you  left  here. 

Bel.  Hiopolito?— 
I  will  not  have  so  t>ase  a  thought,  [aside.J — I'll  to 

'em. — 
Yet,  you  may  go,  and  say  I  am  return'd, 
And  wish  her  presence. —  [Exit  Ser. 

Ha !  there  is  something  busy  with  my  brain, 
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And  in  the  shape  of  jealousy  presents 
A  thousand  fears  ;  they  have  been  very  loving 
Since  we  were  married. — ^Thou  soul's  corruptor, 
Who  sent  thee  to  me,  to  distract  my  peace  ? 
Begone,  begone,  and  scatter  thy  foul  seeds 
Upon  a  ground  that  will  be  fruitful  to  thee. 
The  innocence  I  carry  in  my  breast 
Arms  me  against  the  thoughts  of  other's  treason  : 
My  friend,  my  wife !  the  very  names  are  sacred. 
And  like  the  heads  of  saints,  and  holy  martyrs, 
Invested  with  such  glorious  beams,  they  strike 
Conspiracy  blind  — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now,  what's  in  thy  face  ? 

Ser.  Oh,  sir ! 

Bel.  What's  the  matter? 

Ser.  Would  you  could  understand,  without  my 
tongue ! 

BeL  How  does  thy  lady  ? 

Ser.  My  lady  is— 

BeL  Ha !  why  dost  pause^  villain?  answer  me. 

Ser.  Alas !  I  know  not  with  what  words  to  tell 
you. 
Would  I  had  never  seen  her,  or  you  never 
Married  her. 

BeL  Ha !  stay  there.    Shall  I  trust  thee  now, 
Fury  ? — But  speak,  and  be  not  tedious ; 
What  is  thy  lady  doing,  upon  thy  life  ? 

Ssr.  Alas,  sir,  it  will  make  you  mad. 

BeL  Speak,  or  never  speak  again  \  I  am  prepar'd. 

Ser.  Pardon  my  unhappiness  to  deliver,  then, 
A  truth  that  will  distract  you  ;  you  have  now 
Nor  friend  nor  wife. 

BeL  Are  they  both  dead  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  dead  to  honour :  finding  her  chamber 
lock'd, 
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1  know  not  what  did  prompt  me  to  make  use 
Of  a  small  cranny,  where  I  beheld  them  both — 
I  want  modest  language 

To  tell  Low  they  are  fallen  ;  and  yet  too  soon, 
I  know  you  cannot  choose  but  understand  me. 

Bel.  How  long  bast  thou  been  a  raven  ? 

Ser.  Good  sir,  collect  yourself; 
'Tis  my  misfortune,  and  no  fault,  to  be 
The  sad  reporter. 

Bel.  Do  I  live  still? 

Ser.  And  shall,  1  hope,  long. 

Bel.  Thou'rt  moat  uncharitable;    if  thou  badst 
lov'd 
Thy  master,  thou  wouldat  wish  him  happiness 
Which  all  life  denies.     Is  my  composition 
So  bard,  a  sorrow  great  and  high  like  this 
Cannot  dissolve  it?  will  not  my  heart  break 
With  this?  then  melt  it,  some  celestial  fire. 
In  pity  of  my  suHerings  ;  some  cloud 
Of  rain,  since  my  own  eyes  refuse  (o  drown  me, 
Fell  ando'erwhelm  this  miserable  island! 

Ser.  Sir- 
Bel.  Can  this  be  possible?    Be  sure  tbey  are 
devils, 
Or  I  shall  find  such  a  new  hell  for  thee — 

(Ser.  1  would  it  were  not  true ! 

Bel.    Some  merciful  whirlwind  snatch  this  bur- 
den up, 
And  carry  it  into  some  wilderness  ; 
Leave  not,  if  it  were  possible,  the  mention 
Of  what  I  was,  behind  t     The  wolves  are  honester 
Than  mankind  is  to  man. — I  prithee  kill  me, 
I  kneel  to  be  destroy'd  ;  it  is  thy  duly  ; 
When  thou  shalttell  the  world  my  wretched  story, 
And  what  soul-killing  and  devouring  griefs 
Tby  good  band  rid  me  of,  it  shall  acquit  thee, 
And  call  thy  murder  charity. 

Ser.  Good  sir — 
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Bel.  O,  whither  shall  I  ran,  to  find  a  friend 
Will  do  the  gentle  office  to  despatch  me 
Without  my  own  hand  ? 

Ser.  Rather  live  to  take 
Justice  upon  their  perjuries. 

Bel.  Good  man, 
My  better  angel ,  how  had  I  forgot 
Myself?  Coward,  to  think  of  dying  yet! 
Who  would  put  confidence  in  heaven  hereafter. 
If  it  should  sufler  me  depart  the  world 
Without  revenge,  and  that  my  own,  upon  them  ?'-— 
Come,  draw, — ^take  my  sword, — I'll   be  double 

arm'd. 
I  charge  thee,  by  thy  duty,  or  thy  life, 
If  that  be  more,  stay  you  at  bottom  of 
The  stairs,  while  I  ascend  their  sinful  chamber, 
And  if  my  pistol  miss  his  treacherous  heart, 
He  has  no  way  to  pass  but  on  thy  sword  ; 
The  place  gives  such  advantage,  that  with  safety 
Thou  may'st  command  his  life. 
Kill  hiiji  with  less  compunction  than  a  witch 
Flays  a  dead  infant  for  his  skin,  to  perfect 
A  hellish  incantation.    Thou  wilt  do  it? 

\^Give8  him  his  stcord. 
Ser.  ril  do  my  best  he  shall  not  'scape* 
Bel.  Wife,  friend. 
You  hang  like  ulcers  on  me !  1  am  bound 
To  cut  you  from  my  heart,  to  cure- my  wound. 

[Eseunt. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  1. 
Clariaoa's  Chamber. 

HiPPOLUO  and  Clariana  upon  a  bed. 

Hip.    What  pity   'tis  these  pleasures  are  not 
lawful. 

Cla.  Lawful !   that  would  take  much  from  the 
delight 
And  value ;  I  have  heard  some  geotlemen, 
That  want  no  venison  of  their  own, 
Swear  they  hail  rather  strike  their  neighbour's  deer 
Than  hunt  in  their  own  park.     What  we  possess 
"We  keep  for  our  necessity,  not  game, 
Or,  wearied  with  enjoying,  give't  away, 
To  purchase  thanks  abroad. 

tiip.  For  all  that,  madam,  there  ia  danger  in 
some  purlieus,  and  when  the  keeper  is  none  of  the 
wisest,  their  bolb^  are  sooner  shot.  I  like  the 
sport,  but  would  not  be  taken  at  the  deer-stealing  ; 
yet,  for  such  a  doe  as  thou  art,  I  would  venture — 

Cla.  'Tis  no  glory  to  take  a  town  without  some 
hazard ;  that  victory  is  sweetest,  which  is  got  in 
the  face  of  danger;  when  the  very  cannons  are 
hoarse  with  clamour,  then  the  bold  soldier  goes 
on,  and  thinks  the  loud  uoise  music  to  him.  Give 
me  the  man  that  fears  no  colours.  Weis  there  ever 
any  thing  worth  the  enjoying  that  came  easily,  and 
without  trouble  to  us  ?  VVhat  makes  a  maidenhead 
the  richer  purchase,  think  you?  But  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  my  husband  is  your  friend. 

Hip.  Prithee,  no  more  o'  that. 

Cla.  No  more  o'  that  ?  in  my  conscience  you  are 
fearful ;  this  is  the  ballad  right,  [Stngt. 
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Courtier y  hey!  courtier y  ho! 

Wilt  thou  be  my  true  love  f  no,  no,  no. 
Fie  upon't !  I  should  name  my  husband  often  to 
arm  and  fortify  ourselves.  I  confess,  I  do  not  wish 
him  here,  perhaps  he  would  do  some  mischief,  and 
hinder  another  meeting ;  but  if  he  were  present 
now,  and  should  see  us  kiss,  for  an  he  were  ten 
husbands,  I  would  trust  his  eyes  no  further,  what 
could  he  say?  [siogs.] — For  he  did  but  kiss^her, 
for  he  did  but  kis$  her,  and  so  let  her  go. — ^C'ome, 
for  shame,  be  more  sprightly,  I  have  as  much  rea- 
son to  look  about,  and  play  my  game  wisely,  if  my 
cards  were  considered. 

Hip.  Yet  you  are  very  confident. 
Cla.  He  does  use  to  keep  his  word ;  I  know 
he'll  not  return  this  two  hours.     Come^  we  are 
secure ;  prithee  let's  talk  of  something  else. 

Enter  Bsllamentb. 

Bel.  Of  death! 
Are  ye  untwin'd? 

Cla.  Are  we  betray'd  1 

Bel.  You  did  not  look  for  me. — Your  sword  is 
of  no  use,  do  you  see  ?  Ipresenting  a  pistol  at  Hip^ 
poUlo.'] — Pity  your  own  damnations,  and  obey  me : 

Set  into  that  closet ;    no  considering,  it  must  be 
one.  [shuts  Hip  in  the  closet.^ — So,  you  are  fast. 
— Now,  lady  lechery,  dress  you  the  bed  a  little, 
and  lay  the  pillows  handsomely ;  bestir  you. 
Cla.  Upon  my  knees — 

Bel.  No  petitioning  ;  you  can  sing ;  quickly,  or 
— so,  so. — [goes  to  the  door.'] — ^You,  sirrah,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  come  up. — ^Be  wise,  and  do 
not  kneel  nor  whimper. 

Enter  Servant. 
Now,  sirrah,  speak,  and  tell  me  truly, 
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Or  I'll  search  every  corner  of  thy  soul, 

Why  didst  thou  play  the  villain,  thus  to  mock  me 

Willi  expectation  to  find  my  wife 

Playing  the  adulteress  vrith  tlippolito? 

Tell  me. 

Ser.  Hold,  sir,  I  beseech  you. 

Bel.  What  devil  did  instruct  thee  to  disquiet 
My  heart,  secure  and  confident  of  their  honours. 
As  conscious  of  my  own*?  no  head  but  mine 
To  bruise  with  jealousy!    Where  is  he?  shew  me, 
Or  take  into  Ihy  bosom  what  my  vows 
Had  fix'd  for  him  and  lier. 

l^Presents  the  pistol  at  him. 

Ser,  If  these  be  eyes,  I  saw  them. — 

Bel.  If  these  be  eyes  !    Is  that  your  proof?    lay 
such 
A  cause  upon  the  strength  ofaweak  sense, 
That  is  a  thousand  ways  deceived !  your  eyes  ! — 
O,  Clariana,  this  [most]  impudent  slave, 
Wkh  such  a  cunmng-  face,  told  me   thou  wert 

naught, 
Lock'd  in  the  lustful  arms  of  base  Hlppolito; 
My  friend,  my  honest  friend  ;  one  that  commands 
Not  his  own  life  so  much  a;:  I,  that  wou!d  not 
For  a  monarchy  do  me  the  least  disgrace.— 
Hast  found  him,  villain? 

Ser.  I'll  look  under  the  bed,  sir. 

Bel.  And  1  believ'd  him  too,  and  had  I  found 
But  the  tenst  point  of  such  a  sin,  within 
Thy  chamber.  Furies  should  appear  more  tame 
Than  Bellamente;  hell  should  not  have  malioe 
Enough  to  add  to  my  revenge  :  but  pardon 
My  easy,  credulous  nature  ;    I  confess 
A  fault,  for  had  I  loved  thee  nobly,  as 
Became  our  holy  vows,  our  vows,  Clariana, 
To  which  we  call'd  the  angels,  X  should  never 
Have  entertain'd  one  thought  against  thy  chastity ; 
But  this  slave  shall  repent  it. 
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Ser,  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  sir : 
By  my  life  I  thought  I  saw  them. 

Bel.  Thought !  is  that  excuse  ? 

Ser.  Good  sir ! — 
I'll  never  trust  my  own  eyes  after  this  ; 
There  was  deceptio  vims.     Oh,  be  merciful ! 

Bel.  None  but  her  honour  and  my  friend's  to 
poison  ? 
Had  this  report  not  first  arrived  at  me, 
How  had  we  all  been  sham'd  ?  —  Dost  thou  kneel 
too?  [ToClar. 

Nay  then,  I  must  forgive  him.— Rise,  my  honest. 
My  dearest  Clariana. — But  I  shall  hear 
You  will  be  prating  of  it.     If  one  syllable 
Come  to  my  ear,  let  fall  by  thee,  that  touches 
But  thy  suspicion,  I  will  have  thy  tongue 
And  heart. 

Ser.  Cut  me  into  a  thousand  pieces.—^ 
Madam,  your  pardon.     How  was  I  cozen'd  ! 

Bel.  Begone^  and  thank  her  goodness  thou  dost 
live; 
But  do  not  dare  to  be  so  desperate 
To  come  within  my  eye  reacn  till  I  call  thee. 

Ser.  I'll  not  come  near  you.     I'll  bury  myself  in 
the  cellar.  [Exit. 

Bel.    So,  so ! — Now,  sir,  you  may  come  forth 
again. — 

[Opens  the  closety  and  Hip.  comes  forth. 
Nor  do  you,  my  most  excellent  whore,  think 
There  is  no  storm  to  follow—  keep  your  distance  : 
You  have  had  a  feast,  a  merry  one,  the  shot 
Is  now  to  be  discharged  ;  what  do  Vdu  expect? 

Hip.    Death ;  from  that  hand  1  apprenend  no 
mercy. 
Nor  have  I  so  much  innocence,  to  hope 
You  will  delay  your  justice.     Were  I  arm'd 
With  power  to  resist,  I  should  add  more 
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Offences  by  defending  of  this  life, 
That  has  bo  basely  injured  you, 
Bel.  Treacherous  serpent ! 
Hip.  With  this  I  have  some  tinae  reliev'd  your 
valour, 
And  had  no  pity  of  my  blood,  but  then 
I  was  a  friend  ;  in  such  a  cause  as  this 
I  have  DO  arm,  no  weapon,  not,  if  I 
Were  sure  the  bullet  would  decline  my  heart. 
It  does  beget  a  cowardice  to  think 
How  I  am  fallen. 
Cla.  O,  pardon, 
Bel.  Pardou  !    with  what  conscience  canst  thou 

ask  it  ? 
Hip.  You  shew'd  a  charity  above  my  hope, 
By  fiiving;  a  few  minutes  for  my  prayer, 
Which  shews  you  had  no  meaning  to  destroy 
The  soul ;  'twas  rare  compassion  ;  but  if  you 
Could  possibly  forgive — 
Bel.  How  !  forgive  ? 
Hip.  I  say,  if  it  were  possible  you  could 
Remit  so  foul  (in  me  the  black'st)  offence, 
Not  for  the  love  I  have  to  number  days, 
But  by  some  noble  service  to  wash  off 
This  shame,  this  leprosy  upon  my  name.— 
Bel.  Have  you  found  it  now  ? 
Hip.  I  have,  but  vainly  interrupt  your  fury. 
You  cannot,  must  not  pardon  it ;  such  mercy 
Becumes  not  an  Italian. 
Bel.  Miserable  woman ! 

Cla.    O,  sir,  it  was   my   first  offence ;    what 
woman  is 
Without  some  stain  ?  If  all  that  in  this  kind 
Have  sinn'd,  had  met  with  present  death,  you  would 
Not  find  some  names,  that  now  shine  gloriously 
Withiu  the  catalogue  of  saints.     My  soul 
Is  full  of  shame  and  tears. 
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Bel.  Tell  me,  Clariana,— 
Still  I  shall  hit  upon  thy  name,— -how  couldst  thon 
Use  me  so  cruelly  ?    Did  I  want  youth 
And  spring  about  me  ?  were  my  embraces  cold  ? 
Frost  in  my  blood  ?  or  in  thy  bed  was  I 
Conveyed, a  snowball,  rolFdup  [as]  the  children  do 
To  play  with  [i'  the]  winter?*  Did  I  not  affect  thee 
Beyond  all  comfort  of  the  world? 

Cla.  I  know  it. 

Bel.  And  thou,  whom  best  of  all  mankind  I  lov'd, 
Whose  friendship  took  up  my  whole  heart,  till  she 
Came  in  a  wife,  yet  then  thou  hadst  a  seat 
One  small  degree  below  her !    When  this  shall  be 
The  talk  of  Ferrara,  who  shall  trust  his  friend 
For  thy  sake?      ..... 
-    -    -*    or  at  the  mention  of  thy  name 
Forswear  ever  to  marry  ?     * 

Cla.  Noble  sir, 
It  is  within  your  power— 

Bel.  To  kill  you  both. 

WW'*  V 

Jitp.  I  am  prepared,  so  well 
As  this  short  time  will  give  me  leave. 

Cla.  Tis  yet  within  your  power  to  silence  all ; 

'  Conveyed,  a  snowball,  rolVd  up  [as]  the  children  do 

To  play  with  [i*  the]  tointer  ?  Did  I  not  affect  thee]  These 
lines  are  given  merely  as  some  approach  to  the  sense  of  the 
speaker ;  and  by  no  means  as  his  genuine  words.  This  play, 
which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  evidently  taken  from  the  prompter's 
book,  is  most  wretchedly  printed.  The  passage  above  stands 
thus  in  the  old  copy  : 

"  Convey'd  a  snow  ball  roU'd  up  the  children 
Do  to  play,  with  winter  did  I  not  aficct  thee/' 

Here  something  is  deranged,  and  something  lost,  which,  as 
there  is  but  one  edition,  cannot  be  rectified  or  recovered* 

•  For  thy  sake?    •    -    -     •    - 

-  -  -  -  or,  &c.]  Here  again  is  an  apparent  omission. 
The  purport  of  what  was  lost  at  the  press  readily  suggests 
itself ;  I  forbear,  however,  to  fill  up  the  breaL 
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What  is  already  done,  should  we  turn  fountains. 
We  heartily  may  grieve  for,  not  repair ; 
The  world  can  have  no  knowledge  of  our  treapass 
Nor  your  dishonour,  if  you  call  it  so, 
Unless  you  tell  it;  you  have  nobly,  sir, 
Secur'cf  all  shame  at  home,  which  has  won  more 
Repentance  from  me  than  my  tears  ;  go  on. 
Increase  that  piety,  and  be  not  you 
The  trumpet  of  their  infamy  abroad, 
Whose  lives  hereafter  may  be  spent  with  such 
Religious  sorrow,  for  offending  you, 
That  you  may  not  repent  to  have  forgiven. 
Bel.  Shall  I  be  won  with  foolish  pity? 
Cla.    Our  death  will  gain  you  nothing,  but  the 
fear 
You  shall  not  keep  your  own  life. 
,      Jiip.  Or  if  blood      . 
•MuBt  only  satisfy,  let  your  sword  here 
Bathe  in  revenge  ;  the  greatest  sinner  kill : 
If  men  were  not,  what  woman  could  be  ill  ? 

Bel.  Your  fears  thus  vanish  ;  I  delight  not  in 
The  bloody  sacrifice  ;  live  both. 

[  Throws  down  the  pistol. 
Hip.  A  miracle ! 

Bel.  But  I'll  do  more  than  kill  you — take  my  love 
off.-  '  •' 

I  do  desire  never  to  see  you  more, 
Nor  will  I  be  a  courtier  to  occasion 
Meeting  hereafter  ;   what  is  done  is  circled 
Within  our    knowledge ;    pray,  farewell.    [Etit 

Hip.'] — For  you, 
I  do  desire  never  to  bed  thee  more  : 
I'll  force  some  smiles  to  keep  suspicion  off, 
But  fear  I  never  shall  love  heartily 
Again.     Thou  bast  undone  me  here,  Clariana, 
And  yet  I  will  not  wish  thee  dead  for  this. 
Repent,  and  when  1  die,  ask  for  a  kiss.    [Exeunt. 


Enter  Bovaldo  and  a  Courtier. 


Bov.  Not  at  the  court  "i  why,  be  desired  I  should 
meet  bim  here. 

Cour.  The  duke  hatb  often  asked  for  him. 

Bov.  He  waits  well  in  the  mean  time  !  Who, 
in  the  oame  of  wantonness  keeps  him  away?  I 
know  'tis  a  wench  ;  'tis  a  parlous  boy,  my  own  son 
to  a  bair  ;  an  he  should  not  love  a  woman  I  would 
disinherit  him,  for  I  am  of  opinion,  an  atheist  some- 
time is  better  than  an  eunuch.  And  yet  cannot  the 
court  find  him  game  enough,  but  he  must  leap  the 
pale,  and  straggle  so  far  lor  venison,  that  the  duke 
must  hunt  after  bim  !  an  be  were  not  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  I  would  counsel  him  to  marry,  but  they 
are  dangerous,  and  a  disease  is  more  curable  than 
a  wife,  for  she  indeed  is  a  hectic  fever  :  although  I 
buried  mine  seven  year  ago,  yet  I  feel  a  grudging 
of  her  still,  and  for  a  need,  could  guess  at  the 
change  of  weather  by  the  knowledge  her  noise  has 
infused  into  my  bones. 

Enter  Duke  and  Courtiers. 

Cour.  The  duke. 

Duke.  Some  one  look  out  Hippolilo. 

Bov.  If  [it]  please  your  grace,  let  it  be  lay  em- 
ploynaent. 

Duke.  Signior  Bovaldo. 

Bov.  Your  highness'  humble  servant ;  1  am 
sorry  my  son  should  be  absent,  when  your 
grace  iias  service  for  him,  but  I'll  find  him  out,  I 


am  acquainted  with  two  or  three  of  his  haunts  ;  I 
know  a  tavern  is  next  door  to  a— 

Duke.  To  a  what? 

Bov.  It  ha!«  a  coarse  name. 

Duke.  No  matter. 

Bov.  To  a  bawdy-house. 

Duke,  That's  not  impossible — 

Bov.  To  find  him  there?  I  cannot  help  it. 

1  Cour,  He  loves  him  the  better  for't. 

Bov.  "Tis  a  trick  he  learn 'd  in  France,  sir,  where 
your  nobility  practise  [it]  :  he  will  leave  it  wheo 
capering  and  kissing  are  out  of  fashion  with  gen- 
tlemen. 

Duke.  Ob,  he  is  young ;  I  have  beard  you  were 
as  Wild  at  his  years. 

Bov.  And  wilder  too,  I  should  be  sorry  else. 

Duke.  How? 

Bov.  I  had  ne'er  broke  my  wife's  heart  else  with 
Kupping  abroad,  and  midnight  revels:  I  should 
have  been  troubled  with  her  till  this  time, 

Duke.  She  was  a  shrew,  it  seems ;  but  you 
promise  actively  still? 

Bov.  Not  much  for  the  cross  [wnt. 
But,  with  your  highness  license,  I'll  find  out  Hip- 
polito,  to  attend  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Good  signior. — 
A  blunt  honest  gentlenaan.  [Exit. 

1  Cotir.  He  does  not  boast  much  honesty,  with 
your  pardon,  sir. 

Duke.  I  like  the  freedom  of  his  discourse ;  but 
see  HippoHto. 

Enter  HippOLiTo. 

Hip.  I  must  not  appear  melancholy.        {^Aside. 
1  Gntr.  Signior,  the  duke  expects  you. 
Hip.  His  grace's  humble  creature. 


CmtT.  Now  is  he  come  from  some  vaulting 
echool,  I'll  lay  my  life.  He  is  a  pretty  gentleman, 
'tis  pity  that  nothing  can  persuade  him  from  the 
flesh.  [77ie  duke  takes  Hip,  aside. 

2  Cour.  The  duke  employs  him. 

I  Cour.  Ay,  leiger  at  home. 

Hip.  Both  in  prison ! 

Duke.  Both.  We  all  know  Eubella  ;  her  father 
is  committed  to  prison  for  being  too  free  of  his 
ton^ie. 

Hip.  Be  confident  I  will  prevail ;  I  have  a  new 
spell  for  her. 

Duke.  Be  Speedy  and  be  fortunate  ;  she  is  in  that 
chamber ; 
Return  with  her  consent  to  love,  and  be 
What  the  duke's  power  can  make  thee. 

Hip.  You  too  much  honour  me, 

Duke.  Come,  gentlemen. 

\_Exeuiit  Duke  and  Courtiers. 

HiPPOLiTO  opens  a  chamber  door,  and  brings  Jbrth 

EUHBLLA. 

Hip.  Lady,  I  am  sent  to  know  your  full  and 
fiaal  resolution,  touching  the  business  the  duke 
propounded.  Though  your  father  be  shut  up,  yet 
change  of  air  is  fitter  for  your  complexion;  the 
duke  is  a  gentleman,  that  may  command  in  these 
parts  ;  'tis  not  for  want  of  provision,  the  duke  has 
a  mind  to  cut  up  your  virginity. 

Eub.  If  this  be  your  affair,  sir,  tell  the  duke 
Gubella  is  a  rock. 

Hip.  That's  very  hard. 

Eub.  His  mermaids  cannot  win  me  with  their 
songs, 
Nor  all  his  tempests  shake  me. 

Hip.   Stay  a  little ; 
There's  something  more  in  my  commission. 
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Eub.   Hippolito, 
I  now  have  argument  to  thiok  jou  were 
Not  born  a  gentleman  ;  something  here  is  witness, 
I  |>itv  thee  ;  this  is  no  noble  office. 

Hip.   You  mean  a.  pander  ;  it  has  been  a  thriv- 
ing way  for  some  :  but  I  am  employed  by  his  grace. 

Eub.  tihaW  fear  or  flattery 
Corrupt  a  generous  soul  1  1  am  a  woman. 
The  weakest  of  a  thousand,  yet  I  dare 
Give  man  example  rallier  to  be  sacrificed, 
Than  betray  virtues  cause  ;  we  give  our  life 
To  grow  again,  from  our  own  funeral  pile, 
Like  the  Arabian  bird.' 

Hip.  Thou  hast  so  rich 
A  stock  of  goodness,  were  all  other  women 
Vicious,  thuu  might'st  import  enough  to  make 
The  whole  sex  white  again,  and  leave  thyself 
One  degree  less  than  angel :  canst  thou  pardon 
That  I  have  tempted  thee  so  far?    Tliy  hand. 
To  give  it  ft  religious  kiss;  when  next 
My  tongue  is  orator  in  so  foul  a  cause, 
The  argument  itself  turn  a  disease. 
And  eat  it  to  the  root.     I  am  chang'd,  Eubella, 
And  more  to  try  ihy  strength  than  to  o'ercome, 
1  speak  now  for  tlie  duke  ;  keep  still  thy  thoughts. 
Devout  to  honour  ;  after  1  have  studied 
A  year's  repentance  for  my  wrongs  to  thee, 
1  will  presume  to  say,  1  love  Eubella. 

Bvb.  But  "hath  Hippolito  no  other  meaning? 
I  understand,  and  take  some  joy  to  hear 
This  language. 

Hip,  The  first  proof  of  my  conversion 
Shall  be  to  tell  the  duke  he  has  done  ill 
To  court  thee  sinfully.  {Takes  her  hand. 

»  Like  Ihe  Arabian  bird.}  The  old  copy  reads  "  Assyrian ;" 
but  Shirley  was  too  familiar  willi  raylhology  to  place  the 
phoenix  in  this  country. 
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Re-enter  Dake  and  Coartiers,  behind. 

Duke.  How's  this  ? 

Eub.  Pray  do  not  mock  [me ;]  if  you  knew  how 
much 
Delight  heaven  takes  to  hear  you  speak  so  well 
To  the  distress'd  Eubella. — 

Hip.  By  this  lip, 
(If  my  profane  touch  make  thee  not  offended,) 
There  is  no  good  I  will  not  act,  nor  ill 
I  will  not  suffer,  to  deserve  thy  love  ; 
But  I  am  miserable,  and  cannot  merit. 
I  have  not  been  at  home  these  many  years ; 
Yet  I  will  call  my  conscience  to  account 
For  all,  and  throw  myself  upon  heaven's  charity. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Eub.  My  joy  can  wear  no  other  livery 
Than  tears ;  and,  confident  all  this  is  truth, 
I  cannot  keep  it  in  ;  you  shall  dispose 
Eubella's  heart. 

Hip.  Then  here  I  take  it  in 
To  my  possession. 
Duke,  [coming/orward.] — Villain ! — Strumpet ! 
Hip.  Sir ! 
Here  are  none  such,  I  can  assure  your  highness, 
Duke.  Is  this  your  failh  to  me  ? 
Hip.  I  never  did  you 
True  service  till  this  minute ;  and  I  dare 
Now  tell  you,  though  you  cut  my  head  off,  'tis 
Not  justice  to  pursue  the  ruin  of 
A  harmless  maid. 
Duke.  Traitor! 

Hip.    Call  me  some  name  I  understand,  my 
lord; 
This  virgin  now  is  mine. 
Duke.  Your  whore ! 
Hip.  This  cannot  make  me  yet  forget  your  person. 
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Eub.  Sir,  I  beseech  you- 
y  dukedom- 
more  you  ve 


Duke. 


Hip.    Tiie  : 
togethei 


the 


more  we  groMl 


In  honour  and  chaste  love. 

Duke.  You  speak  as  if 

You  were  to  be  lier  husband. 

Hip.  'Tis  a  title 
A  prince  should  be  ambitions  of. 

Jhike.  Very  fine. 
Do  you  consent  too,  to  be  call'd  his  wife  ? 

Evb.  If  he  dare  make  rae  such,  there  is  no  second 
My  heart  affects. 

Duke.  Is't  come  to  this?   then  hear  what  1  dei 
termine. 

Eub.  Sir,  consider. 

Dvke-  I  have  consider'd  ;  do  not  interrupt  me  :- 
To-morrow,  if  Hive,  I'll  see  you  both — 
Married. — Thou  excellent  maid,  forgive  my  p 

sioo ! 
Accept  him  freely  ;  thou  hast  overcome 
With  chastity,  and  taught  me  to  be  a  prince, 
Which  character  my  lust  had  near  defaced. — ■ 
Release  Sebastian.  [Exit  a  Courtier. 

Eub.  What  duly 
Can  poor  Eubella  pay  ? 

Dvke.  No  more ; 
Good  deeds  reward  themselves  ;  howbavewesleptU 

Hip.  This  exceeds  all  your  favours. 

Dvke.   Cherish  ray  gift,  Hippolito ; 
She  is  a  wife  for  the  best  prince. — No  honour 
Can  be  enough  to  satisfy  thy  virtue,  \E.vit. 

1  Cour.  Ilere's  a  strange  whirl !  I  do  not  like  it ; 
if  the  duke  continue  this  mind,  we  must  all  be  _ 
honest. 

2  Cour.  Who  can  help  it^  {ExennU 
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SCENE  IIL 
A  Room  in  Bellamente's  House. 

Enter  Bellamente  and  Bovaldo  at  several  doors. 

Bov.  Save  you^  signior ;  is  my  son  here  ? 

BeL  He  was  here  very  lately,  too  latepy.} 

Bov.  You  do  not  answer  as  you  were  wont ;  I 
ask  for  Hippolito,  your  friend. 

Bel.  And  did  not  I  answer  you?  cry  you  mercy^ 
signior ;  indeed  he  is  not  here. 

Bov.  How  is  it  with  your  beauteous  Clariana  ? 

Bel.  She's  well. 

Bov.  Pray  commend  my  service  to  her. 

Bel.  What  said  you  ? 

Bov.  Nothing,  but  my  service  to  your  lady. 

BeL  Oh,  I  thank  yon;  pray  stay,  and  tell  me  how 
I  look. 

Bov.  Look? 

Bel.  They  will  persuade  me  within  I  am  notwelL 
I  must  confess  there  is  some  cause  of  melancholy 
Within  me. 

Bov.  I  guess'd  so  at  first  sight ;  may  I  presume 
to  ask  it? 

Bel.  And  yet,  does  not 
Concern  me  in  a  higher  nature  than 
My  friend :  a  scurvy  chance  late  happened  to  him ; 
One  that  he  lov*d  most  dearly,  you  will  scarce 
Believe,  made  him  a  cuckold. 

Bov.  That  all  ? 

Bel.  That  all !  Do  you  understand  what  I  have 
said  ? 

Bov.  Yes, 
A  friend  was  made  a  cuckold  by  a  friend : 
He  did  his  wife  and  him  a  courtesy. 
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Bel.  Go  home  and  pray,  you  are  in  a  desperate 
state  ; 
This  is  enough  to  weigh  thee  down  to  hell 

Bov.  I  am  not  of  your  mind  ;  an- 1  had  done  it 
myself,  I  should  never  had  so  much  despair  as  to 
bang  myself;  why,  'tis  as  common  as  shifting  a 
trencher. 

Bel.  But  hark  you,  sir;  howe'er  you  talk,  you 
cannot  in  your  judgujent  think  so;  are  you  mar- 
ried? 

Bov.  What  do  you  see  in  my  forehead  you 
should  think  me  so  miserable? 

Bel.  I'll  tell  you  then  what  a  wife  is,  or  should  be. 

Bov.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  should  be. 

Bel.  What? 

Bov.  They  should  be  hotiesl,  and  love  their 
husbands,  and,  for  their  sakcs,  their  bastards 
which,  if  they  uuderstand,  they  are  bound  to  keep, 
because  their  ill  conditions  drive  us  abroad  to  get 
them, 

Bel.  No  ;  hear  me  : 
A  wife  is  man's  best  piece,  who,  till  he  marries. 
Wants  making  up  ;  she  is  the  shrine  to  which 
Nature  doth  sentf  us  forth  on  pilgrimage; 
She  is  a  scion  takeu  from  that  tree, 
Into  which,  if  she  have  no  second  grafting. 
The  world  can  have  no  fruit ;  she  is  man's 
Arithmetic,  which  teaches  him  to  number 
And  multiply  himself  in  his  own  children  : 
She  is  the  good  man's  paradise,  and  the  bad's 
First  step  to  heaven  ;  a  treasure,  which  who  wanla 
Cannot  be  trusted  to  posterity, 
Nor  pay  his  own  debts  ;  she  is  a  golden  sentenccpj 
Writ  by  our  Maker,  which  the  angels  may 
Discourse  of,  only  men  know  how  to  use. 
And  none  but  devils  violate. 

Bov.  AU  this  you'll  justify  a  wife? 
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Bel.  Now  tell  me,  Bigoior,  what  punishment 
That  man  deserves,  that  should  deface  or  steal 


This  wealth 


away* 


Bov.  How  mean  you?  in  the  way  of  lying  with 


her?  I  am  of  my  first  i 


there  is  not  much 


opinion, 
treason  in't,  if  she  be  handsome. 

Bfl.  But  is  there  no  respect  of  friendship  to  be 
observ'd  ? 

Bov.  Nor  kindred  much,  in  such  a  case. 

Bel.  Would  you  not  chide  your  son,  that  should 
abuse  his  dear  friend's  wife  or  mistress? 

Bov.  Yes,  if  he  should  abuse  her ;  but  if  he  did 
but  lie  with  her,  I  should  commend  him.  Make 
the  case  your  own ;  would  you  deny  a  friend  that 
wanted  linen  the  courtesy  of  your  clean  shirt?  a 
woman  is  a  more  necessary  wearing,  and  yet  never 
the  worse  for't. 

Bel.  Away,  thou  wilt  infect  my  dwelling  else  ! 
To  what  a  monster  is  man  grown ! 

Bov.  Fare  you  well,  sir;  I  have  but  answered 
to  your  questions.  [EriV. 

Bel.  Cynic, 
I'll  hold  tby  lanthorn  now,  and  go  with  thee 
Through  Athens  and  the  world,  to  find  one  man 
That's  honest. 

Enter  HippolUo's  Page,  with  a  letter. 

/liop.  My  masterremerabers  his  humble  service. 

Bel.  To  me  ?  I'd  rather  thank  him  to  forget  it. 
Why  does  he  trouble  me  with  letters?   yet  I'll 

read  them. — 
Ha !  to  be  married  to-morrow  ! — This  is  an  honest 
Seotence. — My  heart  bleeds  stiUfor  wronging  you  : 

Enter  Clariana. 

dariana,  'tis  no  secret.  [Gives  her  the  letter. 
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Cla.  Ha  1    to  Eubella  ?  —  I  shall  not  conceal  my 
passion  ;  be  must  not  marry.  [Aside. 

Bel.  Give  me  the  paper. 

Cla.  Inspire  me,  Love,  I'll  cross  it. 

[Aaide,  and  exit. 

Bel.  Why  does  thy  master,  boy,  send  me  this 
letter? 

Page,  1  know  notj  sir,  unless  it  be  to  certify  you 
of  his  marriage. 

Bel.  He  will  marry  notD,  and  live  honest ;  hea- 
ven give  him  joy ! 
But  it  is  not  so  fair  to  disturb  my  brain, 
That  is  not  fully  settled,  with  his  triumphs  : 
What  is't  to  me?    He  cannot  satis^ 
My  injury  if  he  should  court  his  wife, 
And  prevail  with  her  to  embrace  me  too. — 
The  duke,  he  writes,  will  honour  his  solemnity, 
His  conscience  dares  not  suffer  him  to  invite 
Me  as  his  guest ;  why  then  must  I  be  troubled? 
Cannot  lie  laugh,  und  hem,  and  kiss  his  bride, 
But  he  must  send  me  word,  whose  soul  he  has 
Put  miserably  out  of  tune  ?  [  JValis  aside. 

Re-enter  CLAaiAK A  with  a  letter. 

Cla.  Conceal  that  letter  from  all  eyes  but  your 
master's. 

Bel.  Sirrah,  you  shall  return,  and  say  I  will  die 
shortly. 

Page.  Heaven  forbid,  sir. 

Bet.  That  is  a  kind  of  prayer ;   who  bad  thee 
say  so? 
Then,  if  I  must  live,  I'll  find  out  a  hermit 
That  dwells  within  the  earth,  or  hollow  tree, 
A  great  way  hence,  there  I  shall  be  secure, 
And  learn  to  pray,  for  1  want  charity. 
Begone,  boy.  [Exit  Page. 

Cla.  Good  sir,  talk  not  so  strangely. 
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Bel.  Fare  you  well  too  I 
I'll  come  attain  to-mon-ow,  or  I  know 
Not  when,  I  have  much  business  abroad. 

Cla.  Will  you  ride  forth? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Cla.  Shall  none  attend  yoo? 

Bel.    No, 
I  shall  be  best  alone;  you  know  your  chamber. 
There's  none  so  bold  to  rob  toe  of  ray  grief, 
Yet  he  that's  sad  as  I,  bears  his  own  thief.  [Exeunt. 


ACTV.    SCENE  L 

Hippolito's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Hippolito  and  his  Page. 

Hip.  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  ;  this  letter  has 
distracted  me.  It  is  not  wisdom  to  acquaint  Eu- 
bella;  let  me  peruse  it  a^ain.  [reads.]  —  Sir, 
tlioHgli  I  have  repented  my  Jove,  which  drew  my 
dishonour,  I  have  not  lost  my  charity,  and  therefore 
can  take  no  pleasure  in  your  ruin  ;  meet  me  to- 
morrow early  in  the  grove  behind  the  palace,  I  will 
discover  a  plot  against  your  life.  I  pity  your 
danger,  and  will  secure  more  joys  to  your  bride  ; 
be  secret  yet,  and  trust  her,  tftat  is  no  otherwise 
than  nobly  yottr's.  Clariana. 
'Tis  something  Bellamente  has  design'd 
For  his  revenge. — Did  he  speak  strangely,  say'st? 

Page.  Very  strangely,  sir ;  he  said  he  would 
die  shortly. 

Hip.    Thou  didst  mistake  him  \    he  meant  I 
should  die.     He  will   not  kill  rae  at  the  altar? 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  poisoned  at  dinner. 
A  thousand  ways  there  are  to  let  out  life. — 
I  must  be  certain. — Eubella  and  her  father ! 
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Enter  Eubella  and  Sebastian. 

Some  truce  with  my  affliction. 

Seb,  More  welcome  than  my  liberty,  Eubella 
Has  made  ray  heart  g:Iad  with  your  new  character,  J 
And  now  my  son,  Ilippolrto. 

Hip.  That  title 
Will  be  above  all  honours  the  duke  can 
Let  fall  upon  me  :    that  1  have  been  wild 
I  must  with  shame  remember  ;  but  my  study 
Of  after  life  to  her,  and  all  the  world, 
I  hope  shall  purchase  me  a  belter  name. 

Seb.  You  wi!l  not  leave  us  this  morning? 

Hip.  I  shall  return;  excuse  me  a  few  minutes. 

Eub.  Do  what  you  please  ;  but  if  it  be  a  business 
You  may  dispense  with — 

Hip.  It  concerns  my  honour  ; 
But  nothing  shall  detain  me  long  :  all  places  are 

but  darkness 
Without  thy  eyes  ;  I'll  visit  them  again. 

Eub.  How  soon  1 

Hip.  You  shall  scarce  think  me  absent. 

Seb.  We  must  expect  you  then. 

Hip.  May  the  day  shine  bright  upon  thee! 

Eub.  And  all  the  blessings  of  it  wait  on  you  ! 

[ExilH^. 
Enter  Bovaldo. 

Seb.  Signior,  you  are  most  welcome,  I  entreat 
you 
To  call  my  girl  your  daughter. 

Bov.  My  son  has  made  his  choice  I  hear,  I'll  call 
her  any  thing. 

Eub.  I  shall  express  my  duty,  sir,  in  all  things. 

Bov.  But  Where's  Hippolito? — A  buxom  thing. 
]^A8ide. 

Seb.  Sir,  please  you  retire,  he  is  new  departed. 

Bov.  Whither? — A  miisi(»l  lip.  {AiiiU 
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Seb.  Nay,  we  did  not  examine  his  affair ; 
But  we  expect  his  quick  relurn. 

Evft.  Wilt  please  you,  sir — 

Box:  I  should  be  pleased  with  such  another. — 
A  tight  wench  and  a  yare! '  [aside.'] — I'll  attend 
you,  lady.  [Ezeunl. 


SCENE   II. 

A  Room  in  Bellamente's  House. 

Enter  ClariaNa  and  Milena. 

Cla.  Be  just,  Milena,  to  me,  and  endear 
My  love  for  ever. 

Mii.  Madam,  you  know  ray  faith. 

Cla.  I  promised  to  meet 
Hippolito,  (his  morning,  in  the  grove 
Behind  the  palace,  to  confer  about 
Some  business  that  concerns  [him ;]    thou  shalt 

presently 
Excuse  my  travel,  and  entreat  him  hither  : 
He  and  my  husband  lately  had  some  diflerence, 
I  know  not  why  ;  in  this  convenient  absence 
Of  Bellamente,  he  securely  may 
Speak  with  me  here  ;  yet  I'll  not  willingly 
Have  him  come  hither  by  the  public  way. 
The  garden  door  shall  be  left  open  for  him, 
^nd  a  clear  passage  to  this  chamber. 

Mil.  Madam, 
I  noderstand. 

Cla.  Prevail  with  him  to  come, 
Tell  him  all's  safe. 

Mil.-  I'll  swear  it,  madam, 
To  do  jou  service. 

Cla.  But  use  all  haste.—  [Esit  Milena. 

'  j1  tight  wench  and  a  yare .'}     For  light,  the  old  copy  readi 
light. 
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Which  way  shall  I  begin  ?  I  shall  want  art, 

I  fear,  to  win  upon  him.     Oh,  for  some 

High  and  prevailing  oratory,  to 

Express  what  my  heart  labours  with!  I  could 

Accnsc  my  unkind  destiny,  declaim 

Against  the  power  of  love,  rail  at  the  charms 

Of  language  and  proportion,  that  betray  us 

To  hasty  sorrow,  and  too  late  repentance  ; 

Bnt  breath  is  this  way  lost :  wounds  that  are  made, 

Require  a  balsam,  and  not  empty  curses, 

To  salve*  our  body.     Should  the  mariner, 

When  a  storm  meets  him,  throw  away  his  card, 

Neglect  himself,  and  vessel,  and  lie  down 

Cursing  the  winds  and  tempest'?  If  he  come  ; 

As  but  to  doubt  doth  make  me  miserable. 

The  genius  of  love  assist  my  passion  ! 

I  must  deliver  something  that  doth  make 

My  poor  heart  swell,  and  will,  if  I  conceal  it, 

Like  (ire  lock'd  up  in  a  thick  cloud,  destroy 

The  prison  that  contains  [it]  :  she's  return'd 

Already. 

Re-tnler  Milkna. 

What  says  Hippolito? 

Mil.  Like  an  honest  gentleman, 
He's  at  the  garden  gate. 

I  told  him  how  things  were  at  home  ;  I  met  him 
Hard  by,  as  if  he  meant,  without  inviting. 
Having  expected  you  so  long,  to  come 
Nearer,  and  wait  some  opportunity 
To  speak  with  you. 

via.  Thou'rt  fortunate  ;  admit  him  :  it  is  not 
Safe  to  expect  there  ;  but  while  we  confer. 
Use  thy  best  diligence  round  about,  to  bring, 
If  there  be  such  misfortune,  the  tirst  news 
OfBellamente. 

JUil.  I'll  be  careful,  madam.  {Exit. 

*  To  salrc  oar  body.']     The  oM  copy  reads,  "  To  . 
body,"  of  which  I  ciin  make  notbing. 
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da.  I'm  glad  he's  come.   With  what  looks  shall 
I  first 
Salute  him? 

Re-enter  Milena  wilh  Hippolito. 

Mil.  Pray  excuse  me,  sir  ! 

Hip.  'Twill  purchase  but  a  pair  of  gloves. 

[Gives  her  money. 

Mil.  I  have  him  at  my  fingers'  ends  ;  well,  I  can 
but  think  what  serviceable  creatures  wc  chamber- 
raaids  are ;  sometimes  we  are  the  best  cabinets 
for  ladies,  and  they  trust  their  jewels  of  houour 
with  us  :  but  I  must  took  about  me ;  I  know  my 
office.  [Exit. 

Cla.  You  have  seen  this  face  before,  does  it 
aeem  strange? 

Hip.  I  have  seen  it,  when  it  was  less  sad ;  but  'tis 
The  richer  jewel  set  io  black  :  you  never 
Wore  garments  did  so  well  become  you,  lady. 

C/a.Ishall  not  love  them  worse  because  they  please 
Your  eye  ;  they  fit  the  liabit  of  my  mind. 

Hip.  Your  voice  has  better  music  too,  it  sounds 
As  some  religious  melancholy  struck 
Upon  your  heart;  you've  pray'd  lately,  I  dislioguish 
A  tear  upon  your  cheek  still ;  'tis  well  done. 

Cla.  If  there  beany  sign  of  sorrow  here, 
'Tis  for  your  sake. 

Hip.  I  cannot  blame  thy  eyes, 
If  every  time  I  am  presented  to  them, 
Th'  unhappy  object,  thou  dost  weep,  Clariana  ; 
I  have  deserv'd  Io  find  the  lowest  place 
Within  thy  charily,  yet  such  is  thy 
Compassion,  when  my  fate  is  cast,  and  ray 
Unworthy  life  mark'd  for  the  sacrifice, 
Thou  art  willing  to  preserve  Hippolito, 
And  to  that  purpose  sent'st  to  speak  with  me. 

Cla.  You  read  my  letter? 

Hip.  Clariana,  1 
Shall  not  have  time  enough  to  thank  thee,  when 
S2 
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Thou  hast  discover'd  what  conspiracy 
Threatens  ray  head,  unleaa  you  use  some  brevity: 
There  is  a  work  this  morning;  to  be  iinish'd. 
Requires  ray  personal  attendance. 

eta.  I  am 
Not  ignorant  what  business  is  design 'd  ; 
It  was  the  reason  of  my  zealous  wishes 
To  change  some  words  before. 
Hip.  I  wait  your  purpose. 
Cut.  You  are  this  morning  to  receive  a  wife. 
Hip.  And  such  [a]  blessing,  as  the  earth  were 
poor 
Without  her. 

Cla.  'Tis  Eubella,  I  understand. 
Hip.  That  most  virtuous  fair  one. 
Cla.  I'll  not  take  from  her ; 
I  have  heard  her  much  commended,  but  she  is 
No  miracle. 

Hip.  How,  Clariaoa? 
Cla.  Our  sex  were  poor, 
If  she  alone  had  all  the  grace  of  woman. 
Though  she  be  fair,  the  dukedom  is  not  so 
Barren  but  it  may  shew  some  parallel : 
And  let  it  not  be  thought  a  pride,  if  I 
Affirm  there  have  been  those,  have  said  as  much 
Of  me  ;  all  beauty  is  not  circumscrib'd 
Id  one. 

Hip.  You  point  at  that  which  takes  the  eye, 
And  is  but  half  a  handsomeness  at  best. 
Unless  the  mind  be  furnish'd  with  those  virtues 
Which  write  a  woman  fair  ;  but,  Clariana, 
There  is  no  (ime  for  this  dispute,  and  1 
Am  somewhat  tiorry  you  have  fatten  upon  it, 
When  I  but  prais'd  Eubella.  modestly. 
She  is  to  me  the  best  and  fairest  now 
Of  all  the  world  ;  but  turn  to  the  occasion 
That  brought  me  hither;  Iwouldhearwhat  practice 
Is  meant  against  my  life,  which  1  would  now 
Preserve  for  that  dear  virgin;  more  than  love 
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To  keep  it  for  my  use,     I  did  imagine, 
However  Bellamente  shew'd  a  formal 
And  calm  release,  yet  he  would  meditate 
Revenge  at  such  a  time  he  most  shuidd  wound  me; 
And  liad  not  I  a  perfect  conlldeiice 
Your  thoughts  meant  simple  pity  to  my  danger, 
I  should  Dot  thus  far  have  engaged  myself; 
Then,  1  beseech  you,  tell  me, 

Cla.  Any  thing. 

Hip.  Why  do  you  thus  delay  me,  Clariana? 

Cui.  Pardon,  oh,  pardon  me,  Hippolito, 
Indeed  I  will  discover  all  the  plot, 

Hip.  I  am  prepar'd. 

Cut.  But  there  is  no  misfortune 
Levell'd  at  you,  the  danger  is  all  mine  ; 
And  I  but  use  this  policy,  to  take 
My  last  farewell,  for  I  must  never  see 
You  married. 

Hip.  You  amaze  uic  ;  what  unhappiness? 
Will  Bellamente  be  so  cruel  to  thee, 
Having  forgiven] 

Cia.  A  hand  more  severe 
Is  arm'd  against  me. 

Hip-  Is  there  no  prevention? 

C/a.  It  is  within  your  mercy  to  do  much. 

Hip-    Pronounce  then  as  much  safety  as  my 
strength 
Can  give  thee  against  any  enemy 
But  Bellamente  ;  I  have  wounded  him 
Too  much  already  ;  may  I  credit  then 
There  is  [a]  treachery  aiming  at  my  blood  ?^ 
Declare  what  man  I  must  oppose  in  thy 
Protection. 

Cla.  No  man. 

Hip.  You  are  mystical. 

Cla.  A  woman  is  my  enemy. 

Hip.  There  will  be 
No  use  of  valour  then. 
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Cla.  But  much  of  love  : 
If  you  resolve  to  save  bleeding  Clariana, 
Yuu  idunI  iip|}ose  Eiibclla. 

H.p.   What  was  that? 
Killmy  Eubella? 

Cla    It  stretches  not  so  far;  on!y  I  beg 
You  would  not  marry  her — and  I  shall  live. 

Hip.  Not  marry  her?    why  there's  no  steel 
bring 
So  certain  and  so  violent  a  death. 
Forsake  Eubella  now,  now  when  she's  drest 
My  glorious  bride,  the  nuptial  ceremony 
And  priest  e.vpectiiig  us  !  1  know  you  speak  not 
'  1  hope  1  .should  believe  ;  you  may  as  well 
Bid  mc  commit  a  murder  on  my  life. 
For  this  will  kill  her,  and  we  both  are  one. 
Who  hnth  instructed  you  to  this? 

Cla.  My  love, 
My  love  that  will  not  suffer  me  to  know 
Thou  must  be  given  thus  away  ibr  ever. 
I  could  endure  thy  absence  for  whole  years. 
And  not  complain,  repent  my  equal  sorrow 
We  have  so  tar  offended,  while  you  keep 
Your  present  freedom ;    there  were    then  some 

Jiope, 
A  possibility,  at  last,  to  meet 
In  new  alTections  lo  redeem  the  old, 
But  tliiia  my  expectation  is  destroyed. 
You  understand  ? 

Hip.  Too  much  ;  be  not  deceived, 
There  is  no  love  that  is  not  virtuous, 
And  thy  consenting  thus  far  but  in  thought, 
Is  sacrilege,  and  thou  dost  rob  the  church 
Twice,  first  in  violation  of  thy  vows. 
Which  there  were  registered,  and  then  mine  i 

pected, 
I  dare  not  hear  you  talk  thus. 
Cla.  Is  this  all  ? 
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All  the  reward  for  losing  of  myself 
For  thy  sake  ? 

Hip.  You  are  not  yet  quite  lost 

Cla.  What  curse 
Made  black  the  hour  of  my  conception  ? 
Farewell,  Hippolito !  when  you  hear  I'm  dead^ 
Come  to  my  grave,  and  drop  one  tear  upon  me< 

Hip.  What  means  Clariana  ? 

Enter  Milena,  hastily: 

Mil.  Oh,  madam,  look  behind  me ! 
I  saw  my  master  coming  in,  and  he, 
Suspecting  my  haste  this  way,  follows  me 
With  his  sword  drawn. 

£h/^  Bellambnte, 

Bel.  Are  you  so  nimble  ? — Ha ! 

Hip.  Woman,  thou  hast  undone  me. 

Cla.  Oh  my  fortune !  ^ 

Again  betray'd  ? 

Bel.  Nay  then,  Fll  make  sure  work.         [Exit. 

Mil.  Alas  !  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 
The  doors  are  lock'd. 

Hip.  Cruel  dissembler ! 

Cla.  Hippolito,  the  sequel  shall  acquit 
My  thoughts ;  Fm  circled  with  more  certain  danger. 
And  cannot  hope  [for]  life. 

Hip.  It  is  not  that 
I  fear  to  die ;  thou  know'st  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  any  second  shame ;  but  my  Eubella, 
That  every  minute  looks  to  be  my  bridei— * 
How  the  thought  rends  me ! 

Cla.  I  can  prevent  his  fury 
Against  thee. 

Hip.  There  is  no  way. 

Cia.  Yes,  this.  {Draws  a  dagger  and  stabs  himK 
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Hip.  Ha,  devil! 
What  hast  [thou]  done? 

[  Wounds  her  with  his  swon 

Jtfil.  Alas,  what  have  you  both  done  1 

Cla.  1  thank  thcc  ; 
Thou  hast  spared  my  execution  on  myse  f. 
I'll  tell  thee  now,  llippolito,  by  this, 
This  crimson,  in  whose  ebb  my  life  hastes  from  meJ 
I  did  not  look  for  Bellamenfe  ;  but, 
Surpris'd,  I  thought  it  honour  to  begin 
The  tragedy.    I  know  my  fate  was  not 
To  be  resisted,  'twas  impossible 
To  find  a  second  mercy  from  him,  and 
I  would  secure  no  woman  after  me 
Should  boast  the  conquest  of  Hippolito. 
Thy  sword  was  gentle  to  me  ;  search't  again, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  my  embracing  blood 
Will  keep  it  warm,  and  kiss  the  kind  destroyer. 

Re-enter    Bellamentb   with   Servants;    Milena 
runs  in. 

Bel.  What!  are  you  Immbled  ?  [it]  must  Dot  j 
serve  your  turn. 

Ch.  We  have  deceiv'd  your  triumph. 

Hip.  Bellamente — 

Cia.  Hear  me  first,  and  know  this  bold  ban  j 
sav'd 
Thy  fury  to  Hippolito,  whom,  with 
My  last  breath,  I  pronounce  not  in  a  thought 
Guilty  of  new  dishonour. 

Bel.  As  soon  persuade 
It  is  not  day. 

Hip.  This  letter  suinmon'd  me. 

[  Gives  him  the  I 

Cla.  I  had  no  other  means  to  speak  with  \m 
And  nijr  unruly  love  did  prompt  me  to  it. 
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Hip.  I  tremble  not  in  my  innoceace  to  think 
Oi'deatli,  but  my  Eubella,  poor  Eubella — 

eta.  If  she  but  lov'd  thee  as  I  did,  she'll  follow. 
Furies  will  lend  a  torch  to  light  her  to 
The  shades  we  go  to. 

Bel,  is  the  wickedness 
All  thine? 

Hip.  Except  the  wound  my  hasty  sword 
Gave,  as  reward  for  this,  too  near  ray  heart, 
I  fear. 

eta.  Dostfcar? 

Hip.  For  poor  Eubella's  sake. 

Bel.  Now  thou  hast  met  a  justice  in  thy  blood 
For  thy  first  sin  ;  but  I  will  have  a  surgeon. 

Hip.  Send  for  Bubelia  rather  ; 
Oh,  let  me  breathe  my  last  upon  her  lips : 
It  will  concern  thee,  Bellamente,  somewhat, 
The  world  will  think  this  murder  was  thine  else. 

Bel.  Make  haste. —  lExit  Serv. 

O  woman,  thou  didst  weep  once,  when  thy  tears 
Won  my  forgiveness  ;  where  are  all  the  drops, 
The  penitent  showers,  in  which  thy  stained  soul 
Should  bathe  itself,  this  minute  launching  forth 
To  thy  eternity? 

eta.  They  are  of  another  colour.— Oh!  forgive 
me, 
Good  heaven!  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  Bellamente. — 
Oh  wives,  hereafter,  mean  your  hearts  to  them 
You  give  your  holy  vows:  what  mist  weighs  down 
My  eyes  already!  oh,  'tis  death,  I  see, 
In  a  long  robe  of  darkness,  is  preparing 
To  seal  them  up  for  ever.     'Twere  no  death. 
If  we  could  lose  our  sins  as  we  do  breath.     [Z)«e«. 

Bel.  She'sgone  toalong  .silence  ;  place  her  body 
There,  and  then  gently  raise  Hippolito, 
7"o  the  other  chair. 

Hip.  Haste,  haste,  my  dear  Eubella. 


Bov.    How  came  this  tragedy? 

Hip.  Give  me  your  last  blessing; 
I'm  going  a  long  pilgrimage  :  you  gave 
Too  great  a  license  to  my  youth. 

Bov.  How's  this? 

Hip.  My  wanton  blood  now  pays  for't ;  Clartaoa 
And  I  have  chaog'd  a  wound.  Where  is  Eubella? 

Bov.  She  is  too  near  this  grief.  This  punishment 
Should  have  been  mine  long  since  ;  1  was  his  father 
Id  sin  as  well  as  years  :  she  is  dead  already. 
Thy  glass  had  many  sands  till  it  was  broken  ; 
Then  those  few  minutes  that  are  left  of  mine, 
I'll  number  with  my  prayers. 

Enter  Duke,  Eubella,  Sebastian,  and  Courtiers, 

Eub.  Hippolito ! 

Hip.  My  wound  hath  had  a  happy  patience. 
Farewell !  {Dies.  Eubelta  ttcoons. 

Seb.  Eubella! 

Bov.  He  is  departed. 

Duke.  Beilamente,  who 
Hath  done  all  this? 

Bet.  I'll  do  my  best  to  tell  you  ; 
Here's  all  that's  left  of  them  whom  how  I  lov'd, 
Heaven  and  my  poor  heart  knows. 

Eub.  And  is  he  slain  ? 
But  once  more  let  me  kiss  him. 

Bel.  I  did  not  kill  them,  sir^  tbey  were  too  willing 
To  leave  the  world  together  ;  but  their  wrongs 
Allj  all  the  payment  for  my  honest  love, 
Awak'd  me  to  revenge,  and  had  they  been 
The  very  strings  that  lie  my  life  together. 
It  should  iiave  fallen  to  pieces  ;  but  their  hands 
Prevented  mine 

Dvke.  The  cause?  you  rather  lead  me 
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To  tliiDk  you  were  their  murderer;  we  must 
Be  better  satisfied,  or  your  blood  must  answer 
For  this  efTusion. 

Bel.  The  cause,  my  lord? — 'tis  grown  since  it 
came  hither. 
Pray  give  me  leave,  because  you  shall  not  suffer 
In  the  expectation,  you  shall  nave  it  all 
Together;  this  Hippolito,  aod  that  Clariana — 
Hark  !  there  'tis.  \_FaHs,  and  dies. 

Re-enter  Milena. 

Seb.  Hiit  grief  has  overcharged  him. 

Duke.  None  to  decipher  these  sad  characters? 

Mil,  With  your  paraon,  I  can, 

Seb.  Be  comforted,  Eubella;  all  thy  tears 
Will  not  recal  his  life, 

Eub.  Pray  give  me  leave. 
Since  he  is  dead,  to  embalm  him  ;  had  I  died 
Before  him,  he'd  have  wept  as  much  for  me, 

Dvke.  We  have  heard  too  much,  but  moderate, 
Eubella, 
Thy  sorrows  ;  he  survives  that  will  supply 
A  bridegroom,  and  thy  virtue  bids  me  tender 
Myself  a  recompense  for  [all]  thy  sufferings. 

Eub.  I  know  you  would  not  lead  me  to  forget 
Hippolito  so  soon  ;  I  dare  not  think 
Of  being  a  bride  again. 

Seb.  Does  your  grace  mean  this  honour  ? 

Duke.  By  my  dukedom. 

Seb.  After  this  shower  is  over,  she  will  shine, 
Doubt  not,  my  lord,  and  bless  her  happy  stars, 

Dtike.    Lead  from  this  charnel  house.    They 
shall  be  interr'd 
With  all  solemnity  becomes  their  birth  ; 
And  when  their  funeral  rites  and  tears  are  done, 
New  joys  shall  rise  with  the  next  morning's  sud. 
\Eixeunt. 
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2h  you,  great  lady,  then,  in  whom  do  meet 
Candour  andjudgment,  humble  as  your  feet 
I  vow  these  papers,  wishing  you  may  see 
Joys  nwUipli^  to  your  eternity. 

Tour  Honour's  devoted  Servant, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


PROLOGUE. 

That  Muse  whose  song  within  another  sphere  * 

Hath  pleased  some ,  and  of  the  best,  whose  ear 

Is  able  to  distinguish  strains  that  are 

Clear  y  and  Phcebeanyjrom  the  popular, 

And  sirrful  dregs  of  the  adulterate  brain, 

By  me  salutes  your  candour  once  again  ; 

And  begs  this  noble  favour,  that  this  place. 

And  weak  performances,  may  not  disgrace 

His  fresh  Thalia ;  ^las,  our  poet  knows 

We  have  no  name  ;  a  torrent  overflows 

Our  little  island  ;  miserable  we 

Do  every  day  play  our  own  Tragedy : 

But  His  more  noble  to  create  than  kill. 

He  says,  and  if  but  with  his  flame,  your  will 

Would  join,  we  may  obtain  some  wan/nth,  and  prove 

Next  them  that  now  do  surfeit  with  your  love. 

Encourage  our  beginning,  nothing  grew 

Famous  at  first,  and,  gentlemen,  if  you 

Smile  on  this  barren  mountain,  soon  it  will 

Become  both  fruitful  and  the  Muse's  hill.  * 

'  wUlnn  another  sphere]  This  viras  the  Cockpit  in  Dniiy- 
lane,  which,  as  we  find  by  a  list  of  plays  claimed  by  Beeston* 
the  manager,  as  the  praperty  of  that  house  in  1639,  was  in 
possession  not  only  of  all  those  which  Shirley  had  yet  written, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Brothers,  but  of  several  of  his  subse- 
quent productions,  as  late  as  1637*  See  Malone,  Hist,  of  the 
Stage,  p.  138. 

*  The  small  theatre  in  Salisbury-court,  at  which  this  comedy 
was  performed,  was  erected  in  1629,  only  two  years  before  it 
appeared.  Mr.  Malone  quotes  two  lines  from  Nabbes's  Toten- 
ham  Courts  to  shew  that  it  was  a  small  house ;— *he  would  have 
found  this  prologue  more  to  his  purpose. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONilt 

Golds  worth,  yiitAer  to  Chryftolina  and  Aurelia. 
Sir  John  Woodhamoi^,  nncle  to  Eugenia. 

otrarff     1   9^^^    '^Sr*  <  Chrygolina, 

YongnJve,  J       ^"'^^^^^  ^^  Eugenia. 

Caperwit,  a  poetaster. 

Sir  Oervase  Simple. 

Thumpe,  sir  Gervase's  man. 

Caperwit's  Page,  disguised  under  the  name  of 

Ladj  Bird. 
JboAmm. 
iSprra9i<9» 
Dancer. 

Mistress  Golds  worth. 

Aurelial*^*'  )  ^^gf^^^^o/QoldsYrorth. 
Eugenia,  niece  to  Woodhamore» 

Maid. 

SCENE,  London. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

T%e  Street  J  before  Golds  worth's  Bouse. 
Enter  sir  John  Woodhamore  and  Ooldsworth. 

Golds.  I  heard  your  niece,  sir,  was  not  well ; 
you  should 
Encourage  her  to  take  the  air  sometimes. 

Wood.  Indeed  she's  somewhat  melancholy,  and 
keeps 
Her  chamber* 

Golds.  'T  may  prove  inconvenient  for 
Her  health ;  does  she  not  languish  for  a  husband  ? 
Take  heed  o*  the  green  disease. 

Wood.  I'll  find  a  cure, 
If  that  will  do't.  Your  daughters  are  not  yet 
Dispos'd  of? 

Golds.  No,  but  we  have  clients  daily, 
That  visit  their  affections ;  and  while  we 
Are  speaking,  here  is  one. 

Enter  behind^  Gerard  and  YoNaRAVE. 

Wood.  Ha !  which  of  them  ?  I  hope  not  master 
Yongrave ; 
He  would  engage  his  service  to  my  niece :  ' 
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I  shall  not  think  him  worthy,  if  he  have 
Two  hares  afoot. 

Oolds.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me ; 
But  tnastt^r  Gerard,  that  holds  conference  M'ith  him, 
Maintains  some  correspondencewith  mydaughters : 
Pray  let's  observe. 

Ger.  Prithee  come,  venture  in. 

Yon.  No  farther  ;  you  ha\'e  obligation  ; 
Excuse  me,  I  have  affairs  ;  some  other  time 
PII  wait  on  you, 

Ger.  What  needs  this  ceremony  ? 
The  fair  ones  will  not  blast  yon. 

Yon.  'Twere  a  sin 
To  think  their  beams  conld  hurt. 

Ger.  'Faith,  I  could  wish 
Thy  affection  not  engag'd,  there's  so  much  beauty 
And  goodness  in  this  pair  of  sisters. 

Yon.  Do  not 
Make  me  suspect  your  friendship  ;  you  would  wish 
Me  miserable  ;  not  that  I  dispute 
Their  merit,  but  I  must  not  yield  to  that 
Will  bring  my  faith  and  honour  into  question  ; 
1  have  a  mistress,  be  you  happy,  sir, 
In  your's. 

Wood.  1  like  this  well  ;  let's  interrupt  theni.- 
Good  fortune,  master  Yongrave. 

Yon.  You  are,  sir, 
Most  opportunely  met. 

Golds.  Kind  master  Gerard. 

Yon.  I  had  a  prc'scnt  resolution. 
To  visit  you  at  home,  and  your  fair  kinswoman. 

Ger.  I  shall  be  bold. 

Golds.  Pray  enter.  [Eii'(  Gerard. 

Wood.  We'll  together.— 
I  take  my  leave. 

Golds.  1  am  your  humble  servant. 

Wood.  Come,  master  Yongrave. 

[Exeunt  Wood,  and  Yon. 
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Golds.  This  Gerard  is  a  gentleman 
Of  handsome  parts, 

And,  they  say,  fortun'd ;  diligent  in's  courtship  : 
But  it  concerns  me  to  be  careful  in 
Disposing  of  my  children. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Gervase  Simple,  sir,  is  newly  enter'd. 

[Exit. 

Golds.  His  wisdom  must  be  welcome  :  there's  a 
knight 
With  lordships,  but  no  manors!*  one  that  has 
But  newly  cast  his  country  skin,  came  up 
To  see  the  fashions  of  the  town,  has  crept 
Into  a  knighthood,  which  he  paid  for  heartily  ; 
And,  in  his  best  clothes,  is  suspected  for 
A  gentleman.  \_Exit 

SCENE  11. 
A  Room  in  Goldsworth's  House. 
Enter  sir  Gervase  Simple,  and  Thump. 

Sim.  Thump,  I  have  not  yet  the  face  to  speak  to 
her ;  but  'tis  no  matter,  an  I  can  get  her  father's 
and  mother's  good  will. 

TJiump.  You  have  her  mother's  already. 

Sim.  Ay,  ay,  she's  a  matron,  as  they  say ;  I 
came  over  her  with  my  knighthood,  and  begot  a 
consent  upon  her  quickly:  I  perceive  'tis  an  advan- 
tage for  a  man  to  wear  spurs,  the  rowel  of  knight- 
hc^  does  [so]  gingle'  in  the  ear  of  their  under- 
standing. 

'  We  have  before  had  this  play  upon  the  word  manon,  for 
manners. 

*  the  rowel  of  knighthood  does  [so]  gingle]  See  JonsoDt 
vol.  iL  p.  49. 
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Tliump.  I  do  wonder,  sir,  that  yoo  speak  so 
well  now,  and  want  the  audacity,  as  Ihey  say,  to 
talk  to  your  mistress. 

Sim,  So  do  1  loo ;  but  I  cannot  help  it :  I  was 
a  gentleman,  thou  knowest,  but  t'other  day.  I 
have  yet  but  a  few  complements  ;  within  awhile  I 
shall  get  more  impudence,  and  then  have  at  her. 

Thump.  The  father. 

Enter  Goldswobth. 

Sim.  Pray  heaven  you  may  be  saved,  sir. 

Golds.  You  are  charitable. 

Sim.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  do  my  business. 

Golds.  How,  sir? 

Sim.  You  may  imagine,  as  they  say,  and  ao 
forth  :  your  daughter  is  a  very  fine  gentlewoman, 
and  may  in  due  time  be  a  lady,  for  1  do  love  her, 
by  this  mullet ; '  there's  a  touch  of  my  heraldry. 

Golds.  Have  you  ac<(uainted  her, 
How  much  you  mean  to  honour  us '!  How  far 
Have  you  engaged  her  liking  1 

Sim.  Nay,  I  ne'er  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  nor  i 
do  not  mean  in  haste. 

Golds.  How,  sir? 

Sim.  Not  in  haste,  sir  ;  'twere  no  ^ood  manners 
to  apeak  hastily  to  a  gentlewoman,  to  talk  post  (as 
they  say)  to  his  mistress;  I  am  resolved  Xo  have 
your  consent  first,  and  then. 

Golds.  It  argues  your  discretion. 

&m.  1  think  so  ;  tiome  wiser  than  some,  faith  ; 
how  do  you  like  my  face? 

OoUis.  1  have  seen  worse  tn  a  beard. 

iS»n.  Oh,  ho  ;  I  took  my  choice  of  forty,  this 
morning. 

*  bf  (Au  mullet  i]  Tliia  be  aayit,  puinting  to  hit  tpuri,  the 
rowel  of  wliicb,  the  oM  heraldic  writers  say,  "  a  mullet  dotb 
properly  represent,  fixuu  molctte,  which  in  French  signiGeth 
a  spur  rowel."  ]□  the  coat  a  mulUt  \i  the  diitinction  of  the 
third  son. 
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Gold*.  Did  you  so  1 

Sim.  Af}r  man  kaows  I  broke  a  looking-glass 
into  fort^  pieces,  I  am  sure,  and  this  was  the  best 
face  I  could  find  among  them  all.  Look  in  my 
forehead,  have  you  any  skill  in  palmistry? 

Golds.  Not  1,  sir. 

Sim.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  tlicy 
say;  where  is  my  beautiful  mistress,  your  daughter? 

Golds.  Which  of  them? 

■Sim,  No  matter  which. 

Golds.  They  arc  both  within. 

Sim.  Oh.  'tis  well :  I  will  not  speak  with  her,  I 
told  you  before  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  good 
will. 

Golds.  You  mean  to  marrj^  her? 

Sim.  My  chaplain  shall. 

Golds.  You  are  witty  ;  I  hofw,  sir,  you  will  give 
me  leave,  (as  they  say,)  to  deliberate,  for,  afler 
yonr  example,  I  would  do  nothing  rashly;  I  will 
not  give  you  my  consent  in  haste,  sir. 

Sim.  'Tis  wisdom  ;  1  can  tarry ;  'tis  fit  I  should. 
Commend  me  to  the  virgin.  [Going. 

Enter  mistress  GoLDswoKrit. 

Mrs.  G.  What,  leaving  us  already,  noble  sir? — 
Why,   husband,  what  do   you   mean  ?    no  more 

respect 
To  a  man  honourable  ? — You  are  not  going,  sir? 

Sim.  Yes,  feith,  I  love  to  be  going,  I  cannot 
abide  to  stand  still, — Thump,  take  oft"  my  cloak  ; 
does  my  rapier  become  me  ? 

Thump.  Excellent  well. 

Sim.  This  'tis  to  be  a  complete  gentleman. 
What  a  coxcomb  was  I  before  I  came  to  town  !  the 
country  breeds  so  many  clowns !  dost  think  my 
tenants  will  know  me,  now  I  am  disguised? 

Golds.  But  what  assurance  can  he  give  me,  wife, 
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that  he  is  able  to  );et  children?  for  that's  a  thing 
material ;  1  \^'ould  not  willingly  sacrifice  my 
daughter  lo  an  eunuch,  and  such  a  one  may  that 
kniglit  lie,  for  aught  1  know. 

Mrs.  O.  What  do  you  talk  of  children? 
Is  he  not  honourabk'  ?  a  proper  knight? 

Stm.  She  does  commend  me  ;  do  not  put  on  my  J 
cloak  yet ;  let  her  survey  my  person. 

Mrs.  G.  Shall  not  our  daugliler  be  alady,  andl 
A  lady's  mother?  And  the  heralds  know 
That   is   some   privilege ;    you   have    seen    many 

eunuchs 
With  a  black  beard  !  he  is  a  man,  I  warrant  him, 
He  has  the  right  hair,  husband,  for  a  woman, 
1  know  it  by  experience:  tell  not  me ; 
Soppijse  he  were  an  eunuch,  he,  I  say. 
Is  honourable,  and  any  body  can  get  children, 
That  is  the  least  thing  of  «  hundred, 
An  the  woman  be  but  fruitful. 

Sim.  Now  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Mrs.  G.  Wilt  please  you,  sir,  to  walk  in,  and 
speak  to  my  daughter? 

Sim.  No,  1  tiiink  it  not  the  best  way  to  speak  to 
her,  as  I  said,  in  haste  ;  what  if  I  had  an  inventory 
of  my  good  parts  first  drawn,  to  prepare  her? 

OoUls.  An  his  father  had  not  left  hira  more  land 
than  brain,  his  worship  had  been  but  a  poor  fool, 

[Jlside. 

Sim.  Well,  if  she  understand  signs,  have  at  her. 

Mrs.  G.  Come,  1  will  direct  you.  [^Exeunt. 

Golds.  My  wife  is  passionate,  and  affects  this 
knight 
For's  title,  but  I  hope  my  daughter  will 
Submit  to  my  election. — 
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Enter  Servant. 

How  now ! 
Serv.  Here's  a  gentleman  desires  access  to  you. 
Golds.  A  gentleman  ? 
Serv.  He  may  he  a  lord,  by  his  train, 
A  page  waits  on  him. 

Golds.  Some  fresh  innamorato. 

Enter  Caperwit,  and  his  Page. 

Cap.  Save  you,  sir. 

Golds,  And  you,  sir. 

Cap.  You  do  not  know  me  ? 

Golds.  Not  I,  sir. 

Cap    'Tis  very  likely ;  you  have  a  daughter. 

Golds.  I  have  two. 

Cap.  Two !  the  better,  there  is  more  choice ; 
they  want  husbands  ? 

Golds.  'Twill  become  my  care  to  provide  them 
good  ones. 

Cap.  You  say  well ;  what  do  you  think  of  me? 

Golds.  I  know  you  not. 

Cap.  You  told  me  that  afore  :  may  I  see  them  ? 

Golds.  They  are  not  to  be  let  out,  sir,  by  lease, 
or  yearly  rent. 

Cap.  You  mistake  me  ;  I  come  not  for  a  lodging. 

Golds.  Nor  to  lie  with  them  ?  ♦ 

Cap    I  come  to  take  them,  sir,  another  way : 
What  portions  have  they? 

Golds.  You  should  be  a  purse-taker,  by  your 
enquiry  after  their  money ;  they  have  a  round  por- 
tion, sir. 

Cap.  What's  that? 

^  Golds.  Nor  to  lie  with  them?^  Shirley  is  punning  here 
upon  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  word  Ue^  which  signified  to 
reside.    See  Massinger,  vol.  iL  p.  125. 


Golds.  A  cipher. 

Cap.   Howl 

Golds.  Nothing ;   1  hope  you  have  no  mind  to 
Diarry, 

Cap.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  I  came  to  offer  myself 
a  servant  in  afTection  to  one  of  your  daughters,  but 
nothing  has  converted  me. 

Golds.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  a  line  humorist!  if 
they  marry  vvitli  my  consent,  I  can  make  figures, 
which,  added  to  their  cyphers,  may  make  up  two 
thousand  pound  apiece.     What  is  your  name? 

Cap.  My  ntime  is  Caperwil. 

Golds.  You  liave  a  dancing  name ;  I  do  not 
think  but  you  write  a!l  the  corantos. 

Cap.  Wit!  wit!  by  Mercury  ;  I  shall  love  thy 
daughters  the  better  for  that:  do  they  affect 
poetry  ? 

Golds.  They  read  nothing  else. 

Cap.  Then  they  are  wise  ;  'tis  a  seraphic  con- 
templation ; 
I'll  furnish  them  witli  the  most  excellent  poems — 

Golds.  Of  your  own  composition  ? 

Cap.  That  is  intimated,  when  I  say  excellent; 
Your  daughters  Blial)  be  judge  ;  let  them  vouchsafe 
A  subject  to  my  rouse,  and  prove  the  height 
Of  my  imaginations. 

Golds.  They  are  entering. 

Enter  Gerard,  Chrysolina,  and  Aurelia. 

Cap.  Thus  breaks  Aurora  from  the  eastern  hills, 
And  chaseth  night  away  ;  lei  me  salute 
Your  rosy  cheek. — 

Chry.  Good  morrow, to  you,  sir;  there  is  but  one 
Aurora ;  what  do  you  make  my  sister,  pray? 

Cap.  She  is  the  sun  itself — 

Aur.  No,  sir,  1  am  the  daughter  of  that  gentle- 
mao, 
No  sun,  ril  assure  you. 
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Cap.  Whose  golden  beams  do  gild  this  lower 
world, 
Transfixing  hearts,  converting  ribs  of  ice 
Into  a  flame. 

Golds.  What  buffoonery  is  this  1 
Chry.  Let's  hear  his  speech  out. — An  ray  sister 
be  the  sun, 
Wc  shall  have  day  enough  :  a  pretty  pageant ! 
Aur.  Prithee  do  not  mind  him. 
Cap.   Virgins,  that  equal  all  the  Graces,  and 
Only  in  this,  that  you  are  two,  beneath  them. 
The  miracles  of  beauty  !  for  whose  eyes 
The  Persians  might  forsake  their  ffod,  and  pay 
Religious  honour  to  this  flame. — What's  he  '.' 
Golds.  A  gentleman,  that  would  endear  himself. 
Cap.  Has  he  any  fancies  in  him  ?  Can  he  ravi.'sh 

the  ladies  ? 
Golds.  Ravish  ladies,  sir?    that's  a  dangerous 
matter. 

Cap.  How  many  raptures  does  he  talk  a  day '? 
Ib  he  transported  with  poetic  rage? 
When  was  he  styled  imperial  wit?  who  are 
The  prince  electors  in  his  monarchy? 
Can  he,  like  Celtic  Hercules,  with  chains* 
Of  his  divine  tongue,  draw  the  gallant  tribe 
Through  every  street,  whilst  the  grave  senator 
Points  at  him,  as  he  walks  in  triumph,  and 
Doth  wisli,  with  half  iiis  wealth,  he  might  be  young, 
To  spend  it  all  in  sack,  to  hear  him  talk 
Eternal  sonnets  to  his  mistress?  ha? 
Who  loves  not  verse  is  damn'd — 

Golds.  How,  sir?  This  gentleman  dares  fight. 
Cap.   Who  will  fight  with  him? 

'  like  Cellk  Hercules,  tcUh  cAtiifw,  &c.]    So  powerful,  wc 

are  told,  was  the  eloquence  of  thiii  Celtic  htro,  that  those  who 
heard  him  were  irresistibly  drawn  ikfLcr  him.  Hence  he  was 
usually  rcpreaciited  surrounded  by  peraoca  attached  to  him  by 
chains  (of  amber,  it  is  said)  issuing  out  of  his  moutli. 


Golds.  You  do  not  know  his  disposition. 

Cap.  But  I  will. — Sir,  I  have  a  great  ambition 
to  be  of  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
these  fancies  of  mine  ;  though  I  were  born  a  poet, 
I  will  study  to  be  your  servant  in  prose  :  yet,  if 
now  and  then  my  brains  do  sparkle,  I  cannot  help 
it,  raptures  will  out,  my  motto  is,  Quicquid  cona- 
bor — the  midwife  wrapt  my  head  up  in  a  sheet  of 
sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  that  inspired  me  :  and  my  nurse 
descended  from  old  Chaucer,  My  conversation  has 
been  among  the  Furies,  and  if  I  meet  you  in 
Apollo,*  a  pottle  of  the  best  ambrosia  in  the  house 
shall  wait  upon  you. 


Enter  Simple,  mistress  Goloswortii,  and  Thump. 

Mrs.  O.  They  are  here,  sir,  at  full  view. 

Cap.  What's  he? 

Mrs   G.  A  knight,  I'll  assure  you. 

Cap.  Does  he  come 
A  wooing  to  the  ladies? 

Golds.  AUcr  the  Spanish  fashion,  afar  off. 

Mrs.  G.   [co7mngyorward.} — Daughter,  I  must 
counsel  you  to  respect 
This  honourable  man ;    you  do  not  know 
What  'tis  to  be  a  lady,  and  take  place : 
Such  titles  come  not  every  day  ;  observe 
With  what  a  comely  garb  he  walks,  and  how 
He  bends  his  subtle  body ;  take  him  on  my  word, 
A  man  of  his  comple.\ioii  loves  a  woman  naturally. 

Cap.  A  pretty  motion. ' 

*  tf  J  meet  you  in  Apollo,  &c.]     See  JonaoD*s  Wurks,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  S4>     The  scrap  of  Latin  is  horn  Orid  ; 

Quicquid  CDDAbar  stribere,  Tcrsus  erat. 

'  Cap.  <f  preJfy  motioa.]  i.  c,  a  puppet.    Simple  had  not  yet 
■poken. 
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Mrs.  G.  Pray  come  nearer,  sir. 

jSim.  You  shall  pardoo  me  for  that,  1  know  my 
dUtance. 

Cap.  Will  he  not  speak  to  her? 

Golds.  You  should  do  well  to  furnish  him  with 
an  oration  ;  a  spoonful  of  Aganippe's  well,  and  a 
little  of  your  salt,  would  season,  if  not  pickle  him. 

Cap.  Should  I  so  waste  the  bright  Minerva's  dew, 
To  pickle  a  mushroom  ! 

Sim.  Thump,  she  looks  upon  me  ;  to  say  truth, 
I  am  but  a  bashful  puppy. 

Thump.  Your  worship  is  more  than  a  puppy. 

Sim.  Ay,  I  know  1  am  an  old  dog  at  her  mother  ; 
but  an  I  should  be  hangd,  I  have  not  impudence 
enough  to  speak  to  her  :  does  not  that  gentleman 
laugh  at  me  ? 

Thump.  He  is  very  merry  with  her  father. 

Sim.  'Tis  very  suspicious  ;  would  I  had  a  good 
jest  to  get  oflf  withal. 

Aur.  Yon  shall  command  the  duty  of  a  daughter. 
But  I  hope,  mother,  you  will  give  me  leave 
To  love  before  I  marry.     1  have  yet 
No  argument  of  his  affection, 
But  what  you  please  to  bring  me  ;  it  becomes  not 
My  modesty  to  court  him,  and  give  up 
My  heart  before  [  hear  him  say,  he  means 
To  meet  and  entertain  it, 

Mrs.  G.  'Tis  a  fault, 
And  I  must  blame  him,  that  he  is  no  forwarder. 

Cap.  I  will  accost*  him. — 

Golds.  Do  so. 

Aur.  Love, 
Forgive  me  this  escuse,  my  heart  is  fix'd, 
I  6nd  another  written  here.  \^Asidt: 

Cap.  I  do  salute  you,  veuerable  sir. 

'  Cap.  /  vill  accost  Aim.]  The  old  copy  reads,  "  1  wiU  <ic- 
cuK  him." 
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Divide   with    lier ;    you  are    twins   in    birth    aod 
goodness. 

Aur.  Yon  are  bountiful  in  character 

Golds.  I'll  not  oppose  you,  sir,  an  you  can  win 
their  opinion. 

Cap.  It  is  enough,  I  shall  be  proud  to  serve  you  ; 
BdI  at  this  present,  with  your  noble  license, 
I  take  my  leave  ;  there  i9  a  lord  expects 
To  meet  me  at  a  tavern,  that  has  come 
Fourscore  and  nineteen  mile,  to  hear  an  elegy  of 
My  composition. 

Guliis.  He  deserves  to  enjoy  you. 

Cap.  I'll  attend  the  ladies,  when  my  stars  will 
be  more  propitious,  in  the  interim,  wearing  yoor 
beautiful  figures  in  my  heart,  I  kiss  your  white 
hand —  [^Exit. 

Oer.  I  think  thestockof  his  discourse  be  wasted, 
And  he  returns  to  take  up  more  on's  credit, 
Until  he  break  again  ;  the  town  is  full 
Of  these  vain-glorious  flashes, 

Oolds.  [taking  Chrys.  aside.'] — Chrysolina, 
You  see  what  store  of  servants  you  attract, 
Plenty  of  lovers,  but  I  hope  yon  will 
Be  ruled,  and  take  my  counsel :  which  of  all, 
And  be  plain  with  me,  hold  you  best  opinion  of? 

Chry.  You  will  not,  sir,  be  angry,  if  I  answer 
You  justly  ? 

Oolds.  No,  no  ;  tell  me. 

Chry.  1  confess, 
I  now  do  feel  the  power  of  love  ;   until 
That  gentleman  — 

Golds.  Which,  which  gentleman'? 

Chry.  By  his  fair  merit,  won  my  heart's  consent, 
I  had  my  freedom. 

Golds.  Master  Gerard  ? 

Chry.  The  same:  oh,  sir,  there's  no  comparison 
With  nim  and  those  that  proffer  us  their  service  : 
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•Sir  Gcrvase  is  but  title,  t'other  noise, 
Empty  of  all  reality  and  worth  ; 
There  is  my  choice,  more  precious  to  ray  thoughts 
[Pointing  to  Ger. 
Than  all  mankind  without  him  ;  and  I  hope 
You  will  be  kind  in  your  allowance,  sir. 

Golds.  You  might  have  us'd  less  baste  in  yQUi 
election, 
Or  first  acquainted  me  ;  you  shall  do  well 
To  keep  possession  of  your  heart  awhile  ; 
But  I'll  consider.     Send  your  sister  to  me  :— 
What  say  you,  daughter,  to  sir  Gervase  ? 

Avr.  Nothing;   as  much  as  he  hath  said  to  mc;^ 
I  affect  worth,  not  shew;   and  in  my  choice 
I  hope  your  judgment,  sir,  will  meet. 

Golds.  I  like  thiia  well,  be  obedient. 

AvT.  What  think  you,  sir,  of  master  Gerard  fj 

Golds.  You  do  not  love  liim'.' 

Aur.  I  sliould  then  belie 
My  heart  when  I  deny  hini  my  best  love  ; 
He  needs  not  boast  his  worth,  like  those  whom 

nature 
And  art  have  left  unfuniish'd  ;  he'.s  b  man, 
For  birth,  for  education,  for  his  fortune. 
Worthy  a  nobler  wife  than  she  that  now 
Commends  him  to  you. 

Golds.  Would  you  marry  him  ? 

Aur.  I  know  not  that  man  in  the  world  beside,  J 
I  would  call  husband  ;  in  my  soul  I  am 
Already  his,  and  if  you  will  not  be 
Held  cruel  to  your  daughter — 

GoUla.  How's  this  1 
Both  in  love  with  the  sam^  man  ?   my  care  will  H 
To  a  great  purpose  !  this  is  very  strange  ; — \_Asi 
Send  your  sister  to  me. — Come  iiither,  come  hith| 
You  are  not  yet  contracted  to  that  gentleman  ? 

Chry.  No  such  thing  has  past. 


I 
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Oolds.  But  \ou  are  content  to  take  him  for  your 
bridegroom'?  I  mean  master  Gerard. 

Ckry    Aiul  call  it  liappiness. 

Golds.  Your  mother  calls.  \_E.vit  ChrysoUna.} 
So,  so.  Do  yoii  hear,  Aurelia?  do  you  love  that 
gentleman  ? 

Aur.  Yes. 

Golds,  Very  good  ;  when  your  wedding  clothes 
come  home,  pray  give  rae  leave  to  pay  for  them, 
and  the  dinner  too.  I  say  nothing  of  a  portion  ; 
go  after  your  sister.  [Exit  Aurelia.^ — Hum  ;  this 
is  very  pretty,  faith,  [comesjbnoard.] — Let  me  be 
bold  to  ask  you  a  question,  sir. 

Ger.  My  answer  shall  be  ju.st,  and  free. 

Golils.  Which  of  ray  daughters  do  you  love 
best?  As  you  are  a  gentleman,  the  truth  :  if  you 
affect  either,  it  is  quinkly  answer'cl. 

Ger.  Tlie  truth  is,  as  you  ask,  I  love  neither — 

Golils.  How  !  do  you  love  none  of  them  both? 
they  are  %ery  well  rewarded. 

Ger.  Ijove  neither  of  them  best;  they  are  so  equal 
In  beauly,  and  desert,  by  both  I  swear, 
I  cannot  prefer  any. 

Golds.  You  would  not  have 
Two  wives,  against  the  statute  ? 

Oer.   When  I  have 
The  hrippiness  to  speak  with  one  alone. 
There's  so  much  sweetness  in  her,  such  a  troop 
Of  graces  waiting  on  her  words  and  actions, 
1  love  Iter  inh'nitely,  and  think  it  blessing 
To  see  her  smile  ;  but,  when  the  t'other  come* 
In  presence.  In  her  eye  she  brings  a  cliarm 
To  make  me  doat  on  her:  I  am  divided. 
And,  like  the  trembling  needle  of  a  dial,' 
My  heart's  afraid  to  fix  ;  in  such  a  plenty, 
1  have  no  star  to  sail  by. 

'  the  frem6Ii«g  netdU  of  a  diui,]    I  know  not  Shirley'* 

authority  for  calling  the  ■ea-card  a  dial. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Oolds.  This  is  stranger 
Than  all  the  rest.  lAside.} — But  do  you  love  them 
both .' 

Ger.  I  dare  not  call  it  my  misfortune,  sir, 
And  yet  I  know  not — 

Oolds.  What  will  become  of  this? 
Is't  possible','    My  daughter  will  be  mad  if  this 
humour  hold,  and  I  am  little  better  while  I  think 
on't :  rU  to  them  again.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Ger.  On  i\'hora  shall  I  complain  for  my  hard 
fate? 
Love  is  not  innocent  enough  to  be 
A  child,  yet  poets  give  him  deity  ; 
Fond  men  !  prove  it  in  me,  thou  quiver'd  boy, 
That  love  with  equal  flame  two  mistresses  ; 
I  will  believe  thee  a  god,  and  kiss  tliy  dart. 
Furnish  my  bosom  with  another  heart.  {Exit. 


ACT  If.   SCENE  L 

A  Room  in  air  John  Woodbamore's  House. 

Enter  Woodhamore  and  Yonoravk. 

Wood.  I  am  her  keeper ;  expect  here  awhile, 
And  I'll  prepare  her.  {Exit. 

Yon.  I'll  attend. — Poor  gentlewoman, 
Born  with  more  freedom  than  thou  livesti  thy  parents 
Left  thee  not  rich  to  be  a  prisoner. 
Nay  worse,  a  prey  to  this  hard  man,  who  hath 
Sold  thee  already  ;  for,  if  1  obtain 
Thy  love — 1  hear  thein  coming. 
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i?e-«iter  WooDHAMORB  wi/A  Eugenia. 

Wood.  Gentle  niece, 
Misconster  not  my  actions  ;  'tis  my  care 
Of  tbee,  [lirst,]  and  to  satisfy  the  duly 
1  owe  to  my  dead  brother,  thy  kind  parent, 
I  thus  restrain  thee  ;  ihon  art  yonng,  and  canst  not. 
Being  so  good  thyself,  suspect  the  world 
Hath  any  false  men  lo't ;  I  know  tliere  are 
Gallants,  that  study  to  undo  such  virgins 
As  thou  art,  that  will  flatter  and  betray 
Thy  fortunes  to  their  riot ;  this  unhappiness 
I  would  prevent,  and  have  now  found  a  man, 
Into  whose  arms  I  may  deliver  up 
The  wealth  that  I  am  trusted  with. 

Eug.  He's  welcome. — 
Pray  what's  your  business  1 

I'ort.  You  may  understand. 
Partly  by  what  your  uncle  hath  delivftr'd. 

Evg.  You  come  a  wooing,  do  you  not?  Heigh 

ho! 
Yon.  How's  this! 

Wood,  ril  leave  you  at  opportuuity.  [Exit. 

Eug.  Troth,ifyoubeagood  man,be  not  tedious, 
I  do  not  love  set  speeches  nor  long  praises  ; 
I  hope  you  have  made  no  verses  on  my  hair, 
Acrostics  on  my  name,  1  hate  them  worse 
Than  witchcraft,  or  the  place  1  live  in  :  if 
You  be  a  suitor,  put  me  out  of  my  pain, 
Quickly,  I  beseech  you. 

Yon.  I  am  one  would  be  your  servant. 
Eug.  My  servant?  what  can  you  do  1 
Yon.  I  can  love  you. 

Eug.  I  cannot  help  it,  it  is  none  of  my  fault. 
Yon.  Your  beauty  makes  me, 
"Which  cannot  be  without  as  fair  a  soul. 
I  dare  believe  my  eyes,  which,  till  this  present, 
Could  never  reach  more  than  your  face,  and  that 
U2 
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At  too  unkind  a  distance,  from  your  window  : 

1  have  enquired  your  fortune,'  and  lamenting 

With  loving  pily,  snch  a  noble  crcatnre 

Slionid  be  confined  to  narrow  limits,  come 

To  bring  you  freedom,  make  you  mistress  of 

Your  libeity,  and  myself,  if  you  can  think 

Me  worthy  of  your  love  :  I  do  not  court 

Your  fortune,  but  yourself,  and  if  I  urge 

With  too  much  haste,  what  great  ones  might  be 

proud 
To  expect,  after  much  suit,  and  that  you  cannot 
Find  in  your  tongue  consent,  encourage  mc 
But  for  the  present  with  one  smile. 

Eug.  I  cauDot, 
Unless  1  counterfeit ;  I  have  not  smiled 
These  ten  months  ;  if  a  sigh  will  pleasure  you, 
1  can  afford  enough  to  break  5"our  heart, 
And  yet  1  live.     Walk  into  the  other  room, 
You'll  find  an  alteration  in  the  air, 
And  think  you  come  into  a  mist,  which  I 
Made  all  with  my  own  sighs;    but  1  wonld  not 
Infect  you  so— you  seem  an  honest  gentleman. 

Yon.  Hersorrows  help  the  growthofmyafTection; 
What  will  she  be  in  peace,  that  is  so  lovely 
Id  her  distress !  [Asiae."] — I  wish  you  would  impose 
Something  on  me,  to  settle  your  sad  thoughts  ; 
1  would  embrace  a  danger,  to  assure 
The  quiet  of  your  mind. 

Etig.  'Tis  in  the  power 
Of  one  that  would  be  kind  to  help  me,  but — 
Yon.  Make  me  thai  friend. 
Eug.  You  may  love  me  too  ranch, 
To  undertake  that  task. 
Yon,  Too  much  1  cannot. 
Eug.  Oh,  yes  ;  for,  though  I  shouW  esteem  him 
dear, 
And  call  him  my  true  friend,  that,  iu  this  storm, 

■  FwlBJW,]  Not  wealth  (as  in  the  nest  lines,)  but  fate,  story. 
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Would  lend  a  cord  lo  save  me,  yet  such  is 
The  inistTj  of  tir  employment,  he  must  not 
Lore  roe  too  will  that  does  it. 

Yon.  Bu  tiiore  |)lain  ; 
And  let  me  never  hope  to  be  cali'd  your's, 
If  I  refuse  any  command,  tiiat  may 
Or  profit  or  deliffht  you. 

JEvg    I  release 
These  liasly  protestations. 

Yc/i.  I  pray  Irnsl  me. 

Euff.  I  will,  thdugh  every  syllable  you  speak 
Makes  me  suspect  vou  will  repent  this  freedom. 
If  you  will  do  a  grateful  olfice  to  me. 
In  person  *  give  this  paper  to  a  gentleman. 

[Giti*«  him  a  letter. 

Von.  His  name? 

Eug.  Ill  the  direction 
You'll  6nd  it.  wilh  all  necessary  circumstance 
To  meet  with  him. 

Yon    This  all  ?  you  do  not  well, 
To  mock  my  honest  heart  with  this  cheap  service  : 
I  was  ill  earnest,  when  I  promised  more 
Than  carriage  of  a  letter. 

Euff.   If  you  please 
To  make  it  then  a  perfect  act  of  nobleness, 
You  may  take  notice,  tiiat  I  long  have  Inved  him  ; 
And,  ifyou  (ind  him  oold  in  the  peru'^al. 
Tell  turn  1  had  the  promise  of  his  t'ailh, 
When  I  gave  up  my  lieart,  ni  the  presence  of 
A  thousand  angels,  lliat  will  witiifss  it: 
If  yet  he  be  not  sofi,  to  stir  up  his 
Compaiision,  tell  him  how  1  live,  and  hnguish ; 
You  may  report  yon  saw  tnc  wei-p  ;    I  have  not 
Much  mere  to  say  ;  if  yon  will  do  this  favour, 
'Twill  he  an  ari>:umeu<  i-f  your  respect ;  — 
I  see  your  resolution  cot>ls  already. 

•  In  person,']    The  quarto  reuds  *' your  pcreoQ  :"  &nd  in  the 
next  line  "  your  name, '  for  "  Hit  Dame." 
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Yon.  'Tis  a  severe  employment,  but  I'll  do 
Something;  pray  honour  me  to  kiss  your  hand, 
I  have  not  yet  deserved  to  reach  your  lip. 
Content  dwell  io  your  bosom  ! 

Re-enter  Woodhamore. 

Wood.  What  success  ? 

Yon.  I  hope  well ;  some  affairs 
Call  me  away.  [^Exil. 

Wood.  Good  master  Yongrave  ! — 
How  do  you  like  this  gentleman? 

Eug.  I  &)iaX[  desire  to  see  him  again  ;    my  heart 
Is  light  upon  [the]  sudden  ;  please  you,  uncle, 
I'll  in,  and  play  a  lesson  on  my  lute.  \^ExU. 

Wood.  Do  what  you  please ;  I  relish  not  your  air. 
That's  only  sweet  to  me  that  profit  brings, 
There  is  no  music  without  golden  strings. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Goldsworth's  Bouse. 
Enter  Chrvsolina  and  Aoreija. 

Chry.  Was  ever  maid  so  miserable 
In  her  affection  ! 

Aur.  Is  not  my  fate  as  cruel  ? 
Cannot  we  love  him  still,  and  yet  be  sislcrsi 
I  hope  we  may  ;  the  love  I  bear  to  him 
Shall  not  destroy  my  piety  to  you  : 
Nature  hath  fram'd  us  two  in  person,  but 
We  are  both  one  in  heart. 

Chry.  Indeed  we  are  ; 
We  are  too  much  one,  and  both  love  one  too  much, 
For  either  to  enjoy  him. 

Aw.  Say  oot  so  ; 
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Give  roe  a  little  time,  and  I  will  try 
How  I  can  give  him  you  ;  I  will  persuade 
My  heart  to  let  him  go. 

Chry.  Alas,  poor  eister! 
Why  should  you  give  hira  me?  it  is  no  argument, 
Because  I  cnme  one  minute  into  life 
Before  you,  therefore  yon  should  render  first 
To  me,  what  is  so  precious  to  yourself ; 
Rather  let  me  begin,  that  was  first  made 
Acquainted  to  the  world,  resign  to  thee, 
And  make  thee  happy,  by  enjoying  him, 

Aur.    But  do  you  tnow  the  miserable  conse- 
quence ? 
For,  ifyou  love  him  with  that  truth,  and  fervour 
You  speak  of,  (as  it  were  a  sin  in  me 
Not  to  believe  it,)  can  you  look  for  less 
Than  death,  to  see  me  mistress  of  his  faith, 
And  led  in  nuptial  triumph  to  the  church? 

Chry.  I  cannot  tell — 

Aur.  Or,  if  it  did  not  kill  you 
So  soon,  I  know  the  sorrow  would  distract  you. 
How  can  I  smile  to  see  my  sister  weep 
Away  her  eyes,  and  tell  the  jarring  minutes, 
With  hasty  sighs,  to  know  herself  forsaken? 

Chry.  And  can  it  be,  you  could  do  less,  that 
love  him 
As  well  as  I,  to  see  him  made  my  husband  ? 
Would  it  not  make  you  melancholy,  sister, 
And  oft  retire  into  the  dark  to  weep? 
Could  you  behold  us  freely  kiss,  embrace 
And  go  to  bed  together, 
Remembering  that  you  gave  this  friend  to  me 
From  your  own  heart,  and  live  ? 

Avr.  Why,  let  me  die  then, 
Rather  than  you  ;  I  shall  perhaps  obtain 
Some  charitable  epitaph,  to  tell 
The  world  I  died  to  save  my  sister's  life  : 
'Tis  no  such  thing  to  die. 
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Chry.  This  is  again 
Out  misery  ;  it  is  not  in  our  power, 
By  rcfeiguation,  to  assure  to  either 
His  iove  ;  he  only  must  determine  it : 
We  cannot  guide  his  passion. 

Aur.  Nor  liimself 
Direct  it,  as  he  now  appears  divided  ; 
May  be,  it  wonltl  be  fortunate  for  both, 
Would  he  he  more  particular. 

Chry.  That  makes 
Our  flame  encrease,  that  he  protests  he  loves 
Us  both  80  equally. 

Aur.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Chry.  Let  us  then  join  our  argument  to  persuw 
him, 
To  point  out  one  of  us  to  be  his  bride  ; 
T'other,  in  time,  may  hope  to  gain  her  freedom  ;• 
1  know  not  what  I  say — we  both  must  plead 

Unter  Gerard. 

Against  ourselves :  see,  he  is  come  already. 

Oer.  The  scales  are  even  still ;  thai  one  had  less 
Perfection,  to  make  the  doubtful  balance 
Give  difference  in  their  value  !  but  I  wrong 
Their  virtues  to  wish  either  any  want, 
That  equally  incline  my  soul  to  love  them.— 
Justice,  I  now  consent  tliou  shouldst  be  blind, 
My  eyes  are  but  the  cause  1  cannot  see, 
And  will  not  give  my  judgment  leave  to  make 
Distinction  of  these  two.    Democritus, 
1  do  allow  thy  rashness,  and  confess 
Then  thou  didst  rectify  thy  contemplation 
When  thou  didst  lose  thy  sight.     Which  of  thJ 

two, 
Instruct  me,  Love  ;  thnll  t'other?  both  1  whatj 
Hovers  about  my  choice?  Were  it  not  sin, 
I  would  be  bliaa^  as  poets  faocy  Lore, 
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loto  whom  now  I  am  transform'd,  that  then 
My  sonl  not  toolcini;  through  these  glasses,  naight 
With  inward  speculation  aim  at  her, 
That  is  the  happiest,  if  one  can  be  so.  \Aside. 

Chry.  Sir,  if  we  be  not  troubleHome — 

Ger.  You  cannot. 

Aur.  To  interrupt  jour  meditations, 
We  have  a  suit. 

Ger.  Both?  it  must  needs  be  granted. 

Ckrf/.  Nor  let  ns  suffer  in  our  modesties, 
If  our  request  seem  strange. 

Ger.   'Tis  a  command, 
And  I  must  needs  obey  ;  you  two  divide 
This  empire. 

Chry.  You  prepare  [us]  ;  we  dispute  not 
The  strangeness  of  your  love,  but  pity  it, 
And  are  so  ready,  in  our  own  affectioD, 
To  answer  your  opinion  of  us  both, 
That,  if  you  can  collect,  what  [yon]  divide 
On  two,  and  place  it  fairly  upon  oDe, 
Choose  whom  you  will  make  happy. 

Aur.  We  expect  not 
Your  hasty  answer,  though  we  both  desire 
A  swift  end  to  your  trouble. 

[Exeunt  Chrys.  and  Aur. 

Ger.  I  pray  stay, — 
1  would  determine  now,  but  cannot. — Fair  ones — 
Was  ever  lover  so  pcrplex'd?  I  must 
Resolve. 

Enter  Thornay. 

TTior.  Why,  how  now  Frank?   what,  melan- 
choly 1 

Ger.  How  came  you  hither  *? 

TTior.  Why,  upon  my  feet: 
I  was  at  your  lodging,  to  enquire  for  you, 
And  here  they  told  me  I  should  find  you. 

Ger.  Yes, 
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Here  I  am  lost  indeed  ;  prithee,  excuse 
My  dulness. 

Thor.  What's  the  matter?  come,  I  guess 
The  cause  ;  which  of  these  gentlewomen  is  it? 
I  saw  them. 

Ger.  Didst?  and  how  dost  like  them,  prithee? 

TTior.  I  do  like  them  so  well,  that  I  could  wish — 

Oer.  Which,  wliich  of  them? 

Thor.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell, — 
The  worst  of  them  both, — abed  with  me. 

Ger-  Thy  wishes  are  not  modest :  couldst  thou 
love 
One  of  them  nobly  ?  ha?  thou  hast  a  person 
And  fortune  to  invite  thy  entertainment ; 
Come,  let  mc  counsel  you. 

Thor.  To  what? 

Ger.  To  love,  and  to  a  blessiug  ;  couldst  thou  see 
So  sweet  a  pair,  and  feel  no  burning  shaft? 
Hast  thou  a  soul  about  thee,  that  is  capable 
or  knowledge  and  delight?  didst  ever  love? 

Thor.  Yes,  once,  and  1  think  heartily,  for  the 
time; 
But  I  have  drown'd  her. 

Oer.  How* 

Thor.  In  sack,  I  think, 
As  gallants  lose  their  mistresses,  by  drinking 
Their  health  too  often. 

Oer.  Prithee  do  not  triHe. 

TTtor.  What  would* st  thou   have  me  answer? 
I  can  lovc- 

Ger.  A  woman? 

Tlior.  What  dost  make  of  me? 

Ger.  With  honour? 

TTior.  And  honesty,  if  I  see  cause. 

Oer.  Enough  ;  thou  shalt  have  cause, 
Within  two  minutes  ;    shalt  but  see  again 
These  sisters,  and  be  proud  to  be  a  servant, 
1  prophesy  already  j  oh,  my  friend  !  \_Going. 
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Thor.  Pray  take  me  with  you. 
Ger.  Yes,  thou  shall  go  with  me, 
And  speak  to  them,  and  be  amazed,  as  I  am, 
To  know  there  are  such  creatures. 

Thor.  I  have  seen 
A  multitude  of  fair  ones. 

Ger.   All  other  women 
Are  but  like  pictures  in  a  gallery, 
Set  off  to  the  eye,  and  have  no  excellency 
But  in  their  distance  ;  but  these  two,  far  off, 
Shall  tempt  thee  to  just  wonder,  and  drawn  near, 
Can  satisfy  thy  narrowest  curiosity  : 
The  f'-ick  of  wouian  hath  not  two  more  left, 
To  rival  them  in  graces, 

Thor.  You  speak  for  them  ; 
I  may  go  farther,  and  fare  worse, — I'll  not 
Consider  more  on't ;  let  us  to  them  ;  stay — 
Which  of  these  two's  your  mistress?  let  me  know 
Where  to  direct  my  service. 

Ger.  That  question 
Hath  puzzled  me  already. 

Thor.  Say,  which  is't 
You  best  affect  ? 

Oer.  I  love  them  both  so  equally, 
I  know  not  which  to  name. 

TItor.  How,  both?  what,  then, 
Should  I  do  with  them?  art  thou  mad? 

Ger.  AlilUe, 
Contain  thyself,  and  call  thy  reason  to  thee ; 
Although  it  be  the  cruelty  of  my  fate, 
It  can  be  no  bar  to  thee  ;  I  can  enjoy 
But  one,  and  yet  thou  shalt  have  choice  of  both  : 
Thou  art  not  thus  my  rival,  but  my  friend. 
Relief  of  my  distraction,  for  she 
Whom  thou  refusest,  if  thou  canst  endear 
Thyself  to  either,  in  my  heart  sbali  meet 
A  clear  and  perfect  entertainment. 
TkoT.  Hum! 


MAZE.     [Actn. 

Ger.  Canst  thou  resolve?  win  either,  and  we 
boll) 
Grow  Iiiippy  at  once. 

1  hftr.  You  say  well  ;  this  is  ftdr — 
Ger.  'I  hey  are  here, — 

Enter  sir  Gervase  Simple  and  mutreas  Golds- 
worth,  lit  one  diioi\  and  Thump,  CuRVsoLmA, 
and  AuREi.iA,  al  the  other. 

Mrs.  O.  With  yonr  favour,  I  must  chide  jou, 
sir;  not  once  speak  to  my  daughter!  she  expects 
to  bo  courted  with  kisses  and  mibrares. 

Sim.  Ay,  ay,  I  could  kiss  her  nil  over,  and  embrace 
her  too,  but  1  have  an  imperfediment  ;  i  cannot 
speak  as  1  would  do ;  but  let  me  alone  a  little,  I'll 
try ;  let  me  see,  an  I  have  not  forgot  my  verses. 

Mrs.  Q.  Here  they  are;  III  not  trouble  you. 

iExit, 

Ger.  I  will  leave  this  gentleman  ; 
He  is  my  best  friend,  ladies. 

Chry.  You  oblige  us 
More  to  respect  iilm. 

Ger.  I  hope  you  will  be  just, 
At  iny  return,  M'hen  1  declare  myself. 

Aur.  Sir,  you  shall  not  need  to  urge  it. 

Ger.  I  am  your  honourer.  [Exit. 

Sim.  Now,  Thump,  1  am  resolv'd  to  speak  to 
her  whatsoever  come  on't ;  hum,  hum  ! 

Enter  Goldsworth. 

Golds.  What!  another  suitor?  I  were  best 
lock  up  my  daughters  ;  they'll  be  smothtr'd  with 
gentlemen.  [astde.J — Sir  Ger%'a8e,  yon  are  a  wel- 
come man. 

Sim.  You  shall  see  ifl  do  not  xjieak  to  her,  now 
now,  and  to  the  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  devil. — 
Thump,  stroke  me  o'  the  back,  [he  plucks  Aur.  by 
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the  goan."]  —There's  somelhiog  in  my  head,  aa 
'twere  out. 

Avr.   I  hope  you  do  not  mean  your  brains  ? 

Sim.  Would  somebody  loved  me  but  as  well  as 
I  love  somebody. 

Aur.  Now  'tis  out. 

Sim.  La  you  there !  I  think  I  talked  to  her. 

Golds.  But,  in  my  opinioa,  you  were  quickly 
daunted. 

Sim.  Was  I  sol  well,  mark  me  now,  now,  I 
will  wink  \skuts  his  eyei^ — as  hard  as  I  can,  and 
then  Tni  sure  she  cannot  put  me  out. 

Enter  Caperwit. 

Sim.  [taking  Caperwits  handj^ — Beauty — 

Cap.  How  now?  what  means  this? 

Sim.  Let  me  but  kiss  thy  hand,  and  tell 
Hov>  much  I  love  thee  ;  /  know  very  well 
Thou  art  a  Phcenix,  beauteous  and  bright, 
And  dost  burn  every  man  for  thy  delight; 
Thy  eyes  are  sun  and  moon,  not  to  be  matched. 

Chry.  This  was  intended  for  you,  sister. 

Sira.    Thy  hair  is  fine  os  gold,  thy  chin  is  katch'd* 
fVith  silver;  needs  must  brazen  be  my  face, 
That  cannot  come  into  thee  with  a  grace. 

Cop.   Before  or  afler  meat. 

Sim.  Sweet,  hear  me  out. 
But  this  I  know,  I  am  thy  faithful  lover, 
Oh  quench  my  fire — 

Cap.    Or  else  the  pot  runs  over. 

Sim    You  are  in  the  right : 
Accept  me  for  thy  servant,  not  thy  foe, 

'  Thy  ckia  it  halch'd,  &c.]  i.  e.  ornamented  with  a  white,  or 
tilvery  beard.  This  absurd  siuff  (whith  is  worthy  of  the  School 
of  CompUmenU.  vol.  i,  p.  40)  explains  the  I'assage  in  Troilia 
and  Creisida,  "  Tlie  venerable  Nisinr,  hatch'd  in  silver,''  on 
which  the  com  men  I  a  tors  have  waeteil  so  many  words.  Lite- 
rally, lu  hatch  is  to  inlay  ;  metajihorically,  it  is  to  adorn,  to 
beautify,  with  silver,  gold,  &c 
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For  I  do  love  thee  better  than  any  man  in  the  whotd 
world  can  do. 

Cap.   Come,  kiss  me,  then,  and  open  thy  fair 
ejne. 

jSm.    With  all  my  heart,  [^Kisses  Cap. 

Omnes.  Ha  !  lia !  [All  laugh. 

Sim.  [opening  his  eyes^ —  Gentlemen,  rest  you 
merry. — Thump,  by  this  haad  I'll  be  drunk  pre- 
sently. 

Tftump.  Ad  you  had  taken  my  counsel,  you  had 
been  so  before  yon  came  hither.  Wine  is  armour 
of  proof.  {^Exeunt  Sim.  ami  Thump. 

Cap.  Ladies,  I  am  sorry,  this  rude  fellow  has 
abus'o  your  ear  with  harsh  and  untuned  numbers. 

Golds.  Your  verses  have  a  tune,  belike? 

Cap.  I  came  u'  purpose  to  present  a  copy 
Of  verses  that  should  Diake  your  genius  stand 
O'  Ihe  tiptoe  ;    list  to  me,  and  grow  immortal. 

Chry.  We  shall  be  troubled,  now. 

Thor.  Ift  please  you,  lady, 
We'll  wal  k  aside  ;  1  have  somethii^  of  more  weight 
I  would  impart.  [Exeunt  Thor.  and  Chrys. 

Anr.  I'll  leave  him  too.  [Exit. 

Golds.  Master  Caperwit,  before  you  read,  pray 
tell  me,  have  your  verses  any  adjectives'? 

Cap.  Adjectives  !  would  you  have  a  poem  with- 
out adjectives  ? 

They  are  the  flowers,  the  grace  of  all  our  language  : 
A  well  chose  epithet  doth  give  new  sou! 
To  fainting  poesy  ;   and  makes  every  verse 
A  bride  ;  with  adjectives  we  bait  our  lines, 
When  we  do  fish  for  gentlewomen's  loves, 
And  with  their  sweetness  catch  the  nibbling  ear 
Of  amorous  ladies  ;  with  the  music  of 
These  ravishing  nouns,  we  charm  the  silken  tribe, , 
And  make  the  gallant  melt  with  appreliensiou 
Of  the  rare  word  ;   I  will  niaiiilain't  against 
A  bundle  of  grammarians,  in  poetry 
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The  substantive  itself  cannot  subsist 
Without  an  adjective. 

Golds.    But,  for  all  that, 
Those  words  would  sound  more  full,  methinks,  that 

are  not 
So  larded,  and  if  I  might  counsel  you, 
You  should  compose  a  sonnet  clean  without  them: 
A  row  of  stately  substantives  would  march 
Like  Switzers,  and  bear  all  the  field  before  them  ; 
Carry  their  weight,  shew  fair,  like  deeds  enroll'd, 
Not  writs,  that  are  first  made,  and  after  filed. 
Thence  first  came  up  the  title  of  blank  verse  ; 
You  know,  sir,  what  blank  signifies?  when  the  sense 
First  framed,  is  tied  with  adjectives  like  points, 
And  could  not  hold  together  without  wedges  : 
Hang't,  'tis  pedantic,  vulgar  poetry  ; 
Let  children,  when  they  versify,  stick  here 
And  there  these  piddling  words  for  want  of  matter. 
Poets  write  masculine  numbers. 

Cap.  You  have  given  me 
A  pretty  hint,  'tis  new. 

Golds.  And  will  be  gratefVil ; 
My  daughter  will  afl'ect  it  much  the  better, 
And  'twill  be  honour,  if  she  be  the  first 
To  whom  so  choice  a  poem  is  presented. 
I  wish  you  well,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Cap.  You  oblige  my  service. — 
I  will  bestow  these  verses  on  my  footman, 
They'll  serve  a  chambermaid  ;  let  me  see  ; 
■  I  want  a  little  quickening,  two  or  three 
Infusions  of  sack  will  heighten  me, 
And  make  my  genius  dance,  then  Ijady,  lady — 

Gone? 
She's  hard  of  soul,  but  I  must  supple  her. 
And  there's  a  conceit  new  struck  upon  my  brain 
Will  do't,  Iwpuxw  ;  forces  united  conquer. 
Lady,  grow  soft;   if  merit  cannot  prove 
Happy,  we  must  use  policy  in  love.  [Exit, 
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SCENE  m. 


Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  CiiRVsoLmA,/ollowed  by  Tbornay. 

Chryt.   No  more  ;   you  do  not  well  to  wrong 
jour  friend, 
That  trusts  you  with  his  bosom. 

Titor.  Fair  one,  hear  me. 

Chrys.  He  gave  you  welcome  hither,  and  you 
practise 
Unworthily  to  supplant  him. 

Ihor.  You  are  too 
Severe  ;  1  have  no  thought  so  wicked,  lady: 
Deny  me  not  that  liberty,  which  all 
The  creatures  have,  to  wish  their  own  felicity  ; 
Which  cannot  be  without  you  ;  he  will  not 
Repine  to  see  me  happy  in  your  love. 

Chrys.  In  seeming  to  extenuate  your  error, 
You  thus  enlarge  it,  and  bring  into  question 
The  honour  of  your  friend,  for  whom  I  must, 
Tliough  weak,  rise  up  a  champion  for  his  virtue  ; 
And  to  beat  off  all  argument,  on  your  part, 
To  move  for  my  affection,  know  he  is, 
Ne.xt  heaven,  the  only  object  of  my  heart, 
Nor  can  it  know  a  change. 

ThoT.  And  yet,  ifyou  collect  yourself,  you  are  not 
The  only  mislrcss  ot  his  heart ;  your  sister 
He  loves  as  well  as  you  ;  your  pardon,  fairest, 
'Tis  possible  he  may  prefer  her  too, 
Since  neither  piety  nor  law  allows. 
He  can  be  husband  at  one  time,  to  both : 
Then  let  discretion  guide  you  first  to  freedom  ; 
I  love  you  not  with  half  a  heart,  but  all  ; 
Heaven  knows,  with  all ;  at  every  look  you  do 
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Transfix  me,  and  can  only  cure  the  wound 
With  the  »a.me  eyes,  if  they  but  smile  upOD  it. 

Chrys     1  must  not  hear  you  plead  thus ;   you 
appear 
Nor  friend  to  him,  nor  me  :  so  fare  you  well-  \Exit. 

Thor.  I  am  caught,  by  this  good  day  1  amj  and 
know  not 
How  now  to  help  myself:  a  bandsome  thing  I 
What  a  blind  buzzard  is  this  jackanapes, 
Cupid!  Pox  of  hiM  bird-bolt!  I'll  not  leave  her  : 
Veil  may  be  too  forward  ;  I  am  punixsh'd. — 
Venue,  thy  pardon,  1  beseech  thee,  if  thou 
Beest  not  hard-hearted,  as  the  poets  feign, 
Speak  to  thy  boy  to  fetch  his  arrow  back, 
Or  strike  her  with  a  sharp  one,  make  her  squeak, 
And  I'll  allow  thee  a  goddess. — Ha!  'tis  he. 


Enter  Gbrard. 


Ger.  Before  thou  speak'st  to  me,  let  me  peruse 
Thy  face  ;  I'll  tell  myself  how  thou  hast  sped: 
Well ;  is't  not  so?  Yet  do  not  answer  me, 
That  smile  does  not  shew  clear,  there  is  some  cloud 
r  the  corner  of  thy  forehead,  that  would  spread, 
And  darken  all  thy  face. 

Thor.  Your  physiognomy 
Is  quite  discredited. 

Ger.  Hast  [thou]  prevail'd? 
With  which  r  why,  now  thou  art  too  tedious. 

Thor.  With 
The  eldest,  Chrysolina. 

Oer.  Ha!  what  sound 
Was  that?  With  Chrysolina?— 
1  prithee,  what  of  her  ?  I  love  her  dearly  ; 
Tdou  hast  not  filch 'd  away  her  heart  ?  it  grew 
With  mine. 

Thor.  How's  this  ? 
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Gcr.  Hast  thou  not  seen  the  woodbine,* 
That  honey- drop  ping  tree,  and  the  loved  brier, 
Embrace  with  their  chaste  boughs,  twisting  them- 
selves, 
And  weaving  a  green  net  to  catch  the  birds, 
Till  it  do  seem  one  body,  while  the  flowers 
Wantonly  run  to  meet  aud  kiss  each  other  1 
So  'twas  betwixt  us  two. 

Thar.  I  mean  the  youngest. 

Ger.  What!  my  Aurelia? 
Thou  canst  not  rob  rae  so  :  the  amorous  turtles 
Have  but  their  imitation  from  our  love  '. 
The  pelican  loves  not  Iier  yonng  so  well, 
That  digs  upon  her  breast  an  hundred  springs, 
When  in  her  blood  she  bathes  the  innocent  birds, 
As  I  do  my  Aurelia. 

Tlior.  God  be  wi'  ye  !— 
I  know  not  how  to  please  you,  nor  to  answer. 

Ger.  I  prithee  stay. 

Thor.  Engage  me  in  a  business, 
Nay,  thrust  rae  on  the  lime-twigs,  to  set  you 
At  liberty,  when  your  own  wings  were  glued 
To  the   bush !    and   do  you  reward    me  in  thift 

fashion  ? 
An  I  had  kuown't,  you  should  have  fluttered. 

Ger.  I 
Forgot  myself,  I  prithee  pardon  me. 
I  will  excuse  thee  when  thou  art  in  love. 

Thor.  Then  do  so  now,  and  you'll  be  temperate. 
And  hear  me. 

Ger.  Speak,  I  am  re-collected, 

77ior.  And  I  am  in  love. 

Ger.  Thou  didst  name  both  ;  thou  art  [not]  so 

unhappy ! 
Tlior.  Your  humours  lead  me  to't;  but  shall  I 
tell  you  ? 

>  Rer.  Hait  thou  not  itea 
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Oer.  Which,  which ofthem  did  moat  encourage 
thee? 

Thor.  Be  not  you  passiooate  still,  but  give  me 
thanks, 
And  call  me  fortunate  ;  she  has  half  consented. 

Ger.  I  shall  be  lost  i'  the  dark:  declare  which. 

TXor.  Which? 
Why,  the  eldest;  which?  [why,]  Chrysolina.  Now 
Be  you  advised,  and  court  the  other. 

O'er.  Half  consenting? 

Thor.  I  may  say 
Three-qnarters,  and  not  lie. 

Ger.  'Tis  false ; 
And  such  a  stain  thou  ihrow'st  upon  that  virgin, 
Thy  blood  deserves  to  purge. —  [Omws  his  aicord,^ 

Tlior.  You  do  not  mean 
To  play  the  fool  thus  ? — Pox  upon  this  madness  I 
I  will  not  fight  with  you,  and  I  will  love 
That  gentlewoman. — I  thought  I  had  done  you  a 
courtesy. 

Ger.  So  thou  hast, 
If  it  be  true. 

thor.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be 
The  everlasting  madcap?  An  you  can  couple 
With  both,  I  can  resign  :  poor  gentlewomao, 
She'll  have  the  worst  on't. 

Oer.  But,  I  prithee,  tell  me, 
With  what  art  didst  thou  so  soon  win  her  to  thee  ? 
It  was  some  months  ere  I  prevail'd  ;  and,  were  I 
Not  confident  of  thy  honesty,  I  should 
Suspect  some  witchcraft. 

Thor.  There  is  an  art 
In  wooing,  not  reveal'd  to  every  man, 
Which  he  that  knows, 
Shall  do  more  with  a  maid  in  some  [briefl  minute. 
Than  others  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Oer.  It  must  be 
A  lucky  minute. 

X2 
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Thor.  Ay,  he   must  take  tier  i'  the  nick ;  and 
court  her 
In  the  precise  minute  :  yet  it  may  be,  she, 
In  pity  of  my  sufferings,  or  mistrusting 
She  might  not  be  the  6Tst  in  your  election, 
laclin'd  the  sooner.     Now  would  I  have  you, 
Without  more  ceremony,  neglect  the  wench 
That  I  have  chosen  ;  do  you  mark?  neglect  her, 
And  address  all  your  courtship  to  the  youngest ; 
Your  meaning  will  be  clearly  understood 
On  both  sides  ;  so  yon  shall  with  ease,  enlarge 
Your  own  heart,  fix  on  one  whose  arras  already 
Are  open  to  you,  and  make  my  path  direct. 
Without  any  rub,  to  the  other.     Is  this  sense? 
Obey  it  then  ;  set  on  afore  with  your  mistress,  a 
hand  gallop,  if  I  overtake  you  not,  let  ine  swing 
i'  the  bridle,  and  set  a  saddle  o'  my  back,  and  let 
all  the  fools  in  the  town  ride  me. 

Oer.  We  must  not  be  too  rash,  let's  walk,  aod 
think  on't.  [£xeun(. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Qotdsworth's  House. 

Enter  tir  GERVAae  Simple  onrf  Aubelia. 

Sim.  Thou  art  a  brave  wench. 

Aur.  You  are  grown  bold  of  late, 

Sim.  I  think  so ;  gramercy,  sack  !  come,  kiss  me. 
Wilt  thou  be  a  lady? 

Av.  I  have  no  great  ambition. 

Sim.  I'll  buy  thee  a  parrot  to-morrow,  and  a 
monkey:  hertt,  take  this  ring. 
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Aur.  Pray  keep  it,  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  my 

mind. 
Sim.    And    I'll  tell  thee  mine,   that's  one   for 

another. 
Aur.  Briefly  then — 

Stm.  He  as  brief  as  you  please,  I  can  be  as  brief 
as  you.  and  tedious  too  ;  I  know  thou  lovest  me  : 
sirrah,  didst  think  1  was  such  a  fearful  coxcomb 
as  I  made  myself?  No,  I  know  when  to  be  [aj 
lion,  and  when  to  be  a  hare.  But  prithee  tell  me 
plainly,  when  shall  we  matrimony  it,  ha?  thou 
dotesi  upon  my  good  parts  ;  come,  speak  to  me  ; 
prithee  be  not  baNhful. 

Atir.   I  fear  you  will  not  understand  me. 
Sim.  Speak  no  language,  and  I  warrant ;  I  know 
Greek  and  Latin,  1  learn'd  my  accidence. 
Aur.  Then  know,  I  do  not  love  you,  sir. 
Sim.  You  do  not  love  me,  sir  !  then  I  have  lost 
my  labour,  sir. 

Avr.  1  make  no  doubt  it  will  appear  so  ; 
I  could  be  of  the  humour  of  some  mistresses, 
By  some  slight  favours  to  encourage  you. 
Accept  your  gifts,  extol  your  wit,  invent 
New  ways  to  melt  your  gold,  beside  the  Exchange, 
And  petticoat  embroideriea. 

Sim.  Thou  shalt  have  smock  embroideries  ;  nay, 
thy  very  skin  shall  be  embroidered. 

Aur.  Have  every  day  some  progress  for  your 
coach, 
And  tire  you  worse  than  your  four  Flanders  mares ; 
And  then  laugh  at  you  too :  but  I  am  honest, 
And  will  deserve  your  nobler  character: 
I  tell  you  what  you  must  expect;  in  truth, 
I  cannot  love  you  ;  pray  leave  off  in  time, 
And  let  this  satisfy  you. 

" I  even  i 


[as]  nothing. 


satisfy?   why, 


good 


Aur.  It  is  all  that  I  can  promis 
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Sim.  Though  you  canoot  love  me,  it  shall  be  for 
your  honour  to  marry  me. 

Avr.  By  ro  means. 

■Sim.  What!  not  marry  me  neither?  Then  be 
DO  lady,  that  I  first  pronounce  :  secondly,  know,  [ 
am  resolved  —your  mother  shall  understand  it,  by 
these  hilts. 

Aur.  1  would  advise  you  rather  to  be  silent, 
And  take  your  leave  like  a  good  christian  lover  : 
]f  you  betray  my  honest  meaning  so, 
And  move  her  to  impatience,  I  shall  wish  you 
r  the  West  Indies. 

Enter  miatress  Goldsworth. 

Sim.  Here  she  comes. 

Mrs.  G,  Sifj  I  hope  you  and  my  daughter  are 
agreed. 

Aur.  And  the  conditions  pletue  me  infinitely ; 
Mother  you  never  plac'd  your  commendation 
Upon  a  gentleman  so  noble ;  such 
Plenty  of  honour  dwells  in  him,  I  must 
Be  happy  in  his  embraces. 

Sim.  Oh  ho!  is't  come  about  again  ? 

Jlfh-s.  G.  Nay,  nay,  I  told  you,  you  should  find 
him  honourable. 

Aur.  We  understand  each  other  perfectly : 
He  has  so  sweet  a  soul ,  I  may  have  any  thing  ; 
He  has  promised  me  the  finei^t  parrots. 

Sim.  Oh  ay,  and  madge  howlets  that  can  speak 
all  languages. 

Mrs.  G.  Nay,  and  he'll  perform  ; 
Well,  for  this  act  of  duty,  1  shall  find 
Some  gold  beside  thy  portion  ;  i'  the  mean  time, 
I'll  move  thy  father  to  conclude  the  marriage: 
And  here  he  is  already. 


Sfc.  I.] 


Enter  Goldsworth,  Caperwit,  arvi  Chrysolina. 

Aur.  [aside  to  Sim,'] — Look  you,  sir, 
These  turns  you  put  me  to ;  do  not  believe 
I  bear  one  thought  more  of  good-will  for  this  ; 
If  you  suspect  it  otherwise,  because 
I  carry  it  sweet  and  pleasing  to  my  mother, 
Who  is  so  zealous  in  your  cause,  III  swear 
Your  worsiiip  is  the  most  unwelcoroeat  maa 
r  the  world  to  me. 

fUm.  I'm  glad  she  is  not  gone  yet. 

Aur.  What  need  jou  distrust? 
He'll  know  precisely  when  we  must  be  married. 
Is  jealous  of  delays,  will  not  believe 
I  love  him,  till  the  priest  liath  scal'd  me  his 
r  the  church,  he  says, 

Sim,  These  are  tricks,  demurs,  your  daughter 
is  DOt  sober. 

Aur.  He  means  serious. 

Sim.  She  doth  but  mock — 

Aur.  Who  would  think  you  could  dissemble? 

Mrs.  G.  Sir,  have  patience  ;  I  have  not  been  so 
hasty, 
To  become  tedious  at  last,;refer  that  to  my  care  ; 
Since  you  have  made  a  marriage  in  your  hearts, 
The  church  shall  soon  contirna  it.  [Exit. 

Aur.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
Faith,  yet  be  wise,  and  leave  this  wooing. 
I  shall  maintain  this  humour  to  my  mother, 
And  find  a  crotchet  to  come  off  with  honour  ; 
You  have  not  yet  my  hate,  pray  let's  be  friends, 
And  never  meet  again, 

Sim.  This  is  very  fine,  i'failh;   if  I  do  notstudy 
some  mischief — 

Aur.  Conceal,  for  your  own  shame. 

Cap.  How  do  you  like  them,  lady)  it  pleas'd 
your  father 
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To  impose  somewhat  severely  on  my  muse, 
But  your  divine  acceptance  tthall  declare  it 
A  crowned  poem. — Most  illustrious  Simple. 
Sim.  Simple  me  no  more  than  I  simple  thee. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.   Sir,  there  is  a  lady  enquires  for  master 
Caperwit. 

Cap,  A  lady,  out  of  complement  ? — 'Tie  he. 

Ser.  She  seems  of  noble  quality  ;  she  has  coach 
and  fair  attendants,  and  calls  herself  the  lady  Bird, 

Cap.  Good  Cupid,  is  it  she? 
Who  gave  her  direction  to  find  me  here? —  | 

An  honourable  lady,  I  confess,  , 

And  hath  a  fortune  noble  like  her  birth; 
'Tis  the  rich  alderman's  widow,  the  great  Bird, 
That  died  at's  country-house,  a  kinsman  to 
The  Ravens  of  the  city.    By  no  means 
Admit  her,  she'll  betray  her  foolish  pttssion. 
Golds.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Cap.  Some  few  days  ago 
1  did  by  chance  but  drop  a  complement. 
How  much  I  was  her  servant,  and  she  took  it 
To  til'  heart,  and  ever  since  hath  sought  occasion 
To  express  her  love  to  me,  poor  gentlewoman. 
Golds.   You  cannot  help  it. 
Cap.  'Tis  one  but  of  the  myriad  of  ladies 
That  have  been  taken — 

Chrys.  With  your  tropes  and  figures. 
Golds.  No  matter,  let  her  come,  it  were  not  civil. 
Sir,  to  deny  yourself 

Cap.  She'll  tire  all  patience  : 
But,  lady,  be  assur'd  my  heart  is  dedicate 
To  you,  and  were  all  womenkind  in  balance 
With  your  divinest  person,  their  light  scale 
Would  kick  the  firmament,  or  coming  down. 
Be  lost  in  th'  middle  region  of  the  air, 
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Or  be  converted  to  a  cloud  to  weep 

Upon  the  earth,  for  being  so  much  excell'd. 

Enter  lady  Bitto. 

LadyB.  Where's  Ibis  footman? 

Ser.  Trot,  my  lady's  footman !  [ExiL 

Enter  Footman. 

iMtdy  B.  Go  pray  ray  uncle,  sir  Walter  Cor- 
morant, 
To  dine  with  me  to-morrow. — And,  do  you  hear? 
'Tis  in  your  way,  to  ask  if  my  cousin  Bul6nch, 
The  steward  of  my  land,  be  come  to  town, 
He  liesin  Fleet-street  between  Hawk  and  Buzzard. 
r  the  afternoon,  remember,  sirrah,  that 
You  go  to  master  Kite,  that  lives  i'  the  Poultry, 
And  say  I  shall  espect  the  thousand  pound 
Was  lent  him  upon  mortgage. —    [Exit  Footman. 
Sir,  beseech  your  nobleness  excuse  me, 
The  affairs  so  nearly  do  concern  me,  with 
A  gentleman,  (now  your  guest,)  that  I  presumed 
It  should  not  be  offence,  if  I  took  bold 
Of  this  occasion,  to  speak  with  him. 

Golds.  Madam,  you  need   plead  no  excuse  for 
that, 
Command  your  freedom  here. — Daughters,  my  lady 
Would  have  some  private  conference. 

Lady  B,  By  no  means 
Let  me  appear  so  troublesome  ;  your  presence 
Will  be  no  hurt  to  my  design,  you  shall 
Command  a  great  deal  more. 

Cap.  'Twas  cunningly  prepared.  [Aside. 

Lady  B,  Sir,  after  all,  let  me  obtain  your  pri- 
vilege. 

Cap.  Proceed — 
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Lady  B.    I   shall  accuse  myself  of  too  much 
boldness, 
If  you  neglect  me,  sir,  before  all  these  ; 
I  come  not  to  disturb  you,  nor  to  publish 
What  you  have  taken  from  me. 

Oolds.  I  hope  she  will  lay  some  felony  to  his 
charge. 

Lady  B.  But,  sir, 
You  might  have  been  so  kind,  to  have  seen  your 

friend 
Once  in  three  days. 

Cap.  I  must  be  pardon'd,  widow  ; 
The  glass  that  tells  the  hour  hath  not  more  sands, 
Than  there  be  ladies  wait  to  catch  me  up 
To  spend  my  lime  with  'em  ?  they  break  my  dreams 
With  importunity,  and  allow  me  but 
One  minute  in  a  week  to  say  my  prayers. 

Lady  B.  Among  them  all,  there  is  not  one  that 
more 
Desires  your  happiness. 

Cap.  Tis  more  your  goodness,  lady,  than  desert, 
Or  provocation  in  me. 

Lady  B.  You  are  modest, 
And  thus  increase  your  value. 

Cap.  Your  favours  areacknowledgd,andtakeup 
Much  of  my  studies,  how  I  may  be  active 
In  service  to  reward  'em,  still  preserving 
My  liberty;  I  must  not  be  confin'd 
Or  wedg'd  in  ;  all  that's  good  in  nature  ought 
To  be  communicable  ;  if  you  have 
Promis'd  yourself  more  of  me,  than  you  are 
Allow'd,as  an  excellent  part  o"  the  commonwealth, 
'Tis  justice  you  correct  the  imagination  : 
Perhaps  you'll  say,  you  love  me. 

Golds,  A  Hue  dialogue  ! 

Lady  B.  My  blushes  speak  me  guilty,  and  I  fear 
Betray  my  frailty  to  these  gentlewomen  : 
You'll  sio  against  your  knowledge,  sir,  to  make 
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A  question  how  much  I  esteem  you ;  be  not 
A  tyrant ,  if  my  opinion  of  your  worth 
Prevail  against  my  modesty,  to  say 
1  cannot  choose  but  love  you  ;  'tis  my  fate  ; 
My  breeding  never  suffered,  but  in  this. 
That  I  should  lose  myself  to  court  a  man, 
Ambitious  of  my  favour  ;  'tis  in  vain 
To  tell  you,  with  what  art,  my  eyes  have  been 
Courted  by  great  ones  for  their  smile,  for  you 
Will  turn  them  all  to  tears. 
Chrys.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 
I  pity  her  ;  what  doth  she  see  m  him. 
To  draw  this  passion  ? 

Cap.  May  be,  I  am  engag'd 
To  another  beauty. 

Lady  B.  That's  my  fear,  indeed  ; 
For  who  can  look  with  eyes  like  mine  upon  you, 
And  not  be  templed  to  the  same  desires? 
But  be  not,  sir,  deceived  ;  all  foreheads  are  not 
True  glasses  of  the  mind,  and  beauty  alone 
Deserves  not  such  a  blessing  ;  young  men  do 
Too  hastily  betray  themselves  to  misery. 
That  think  no  heaven  but  in  their  mistress'  face  ; 
Look  on  my  fortune ,  which  doth  spread  more  riches, 
Than  pleasure  can  instruct  thee  ways  to  spend. 
Delights  shall  stream  themselves  into  thy  bosom. 
Honour  and  titles  of  the  state  shall  woo 
Thy  name  to  put  them  on,  and  not  be  thine, 
But  thou  their  ornament. 

Cap.  Affection  must 
Flow  uncompell'd  ;  you  may  be  pleas'd  to  take 
Some  other  time  to  finish  this  discourse. 

Lady  B.  I  may  suspect  I  have  ofTended  these ; 
But  pray  interpret  fairly. — Noble  sir,  l^To  Simple. 
I  do  beseech  you,  pardon 
The  errors  that  you  find  in  us  frail  women  ; 
Yet  1  believe  you  would  not  use  me  bo 
Neglectfully ;  'tis  time,  I  take  my  leave. 
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Golds.  We  are  your  humble  servants. 

Sim.  Sir,  if  you  will  not  affect  this  lady,  I  hop« 
sonte  other  may. 

Cap.  And  write  himself  the  happiest  man  alive. 
She  is  [a]  widow  for  a  lord  ;  but  I  am  fix'd ; 
I  would  you  had  her,  sir,  1  say  no  more ; 
She  has  an  estate  of  twenty  exchequers,  and 
Is  of  so  gentle  soul. 

Lady  B,  1  leave  you  to 
Repent  yonr  crnelty. — My  coach — 

Sim.  Please  you,  madam, 
Do  me  the  grace  to  let  me  wait  upon  you. 

Cap.  Now  do  I  expect  she'll  doat  upon  me. — 
[Aside. — Exeunt  Golds,  lady  a.  and  Sim. 
Ladies,  you  see  what  fortunes  I  neglect ; 
She  is  a  pretty  handsome  creature,  too. 

j4ur.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  you  have  not  been 
So  kind  as  she  deserves,  and,  for  ray  part, 
1  have  so  much  compassion  of  her  sunerio^, 
Were  all  the  wit  of  younger  brothers  io  you, 
And  could  you  make  me  jointure  of  a  province, 
I  would  rather  marry  my  father's  serving-man, 
And  stand  at  livery  myself,  than  be 
Wife  to  a  man  so  ingratefnl.  [^Exit  Aur. 

Cap.  How,  sweet  lady? 

Chrys.  My  sister,  sir,  is  just;  cap  you  expect 
An  entertainment  here  after  your  scorn 
Of  one  that  nobly  loves  you  ?  [Exit  Chryt. 

Cap.  I  have  used 
A  precious  policy  to  supplant  myself! 
She  has  a  scruple  in  her  conscience, 
And  will  not  wrong  the  lady  Bird — A  pox 
Upon  his  rhetoric. 

Enter  Goldsworth. 
Golds.  Your  lady  Bird  is  coach"d,  and  she  hath 
took 
Sir  Gervase  with  her. 
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Cap.  How? 

Golds.  Their  legs  do  jostle 
In  the  same  boot. 

Cap.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oolds.  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  what  humour's  thb  ? 

Cap.  SirGervase!  ha^na! — he  thinks — ha,  ha! 

Oolds.  You  have  a  merry  spleen  ;  I  know  not 
what 
He  thinks,  but  if  he  mean  to  retrieve  the  lady 
Bird— 

_  ff 

Cap.  Ha,  ha ! 

Oolds.  Pray  let  me  know  whence  springs  this 

sudden  mirth ; 
I  will  laugh  with  you. 

Cap.  Hold  my  sides,  my  buttons ! 

Oolds.  '  Tis  well  your  doublet's  slashed. 

Cap.  Ha,  ha !  Next  time  I  come,  I'll  discover — 

I  shall  not 
Contain  myself  i'  the  street.     Ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

Oolds.  The  poet's  mad  indeed :  farewell,  De- 

mocritus.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Thornay,  and  Yongravb. 

Yon.  By  your  favour,  sir. 

Ihor.  Your  business  ? 

Yon.  I  understand  your  name  is  Thornay. 

Thor.  It  was  my  father*s,  and  'tis  upon  record, 
that  I  was  christened  Thomas ;  does  that  concern 
you,  sir? 

Yon.  I  bring  commands  from  a  friend  of  your's. 

[Oives  Aim  a  letter. 

Thor.  I  crave  you  mercy,  I  am  your  servant. 

iReads  the  letter. 
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Von.  He  appears  unmoved. 

Thor.  Thank  yon,  sir  ;  God  be  wi'  ye  ! 

Yon.   Although  I  am  confldent 
You  think  it  not  my  oflSce  to  convey 
Letters,  so  much  respect  I  bear  the  gentlewoman 
That  sent  it,  I  would  think  it,  sir,  no  burden 
To  carry  an  answer  to  her. 

Jltor.  It  requires  none. 

Von.  Shall  I  return,  you'll  visit  her  in  person  ? 

TJior.  I  cannot  promise. 

Von,  Why? 

Thor.  !  may  forget  it. 

Von.  With  your  pardon,  sir,  she  did  impose  on 
me. 
To  know  some  resolution. 

Thor.  She  did  ? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ? 

Von.  I  do  bear 
No  great  age  in  her  knowlege. 

Thor.  Perhaps  she  has 
Imparted  the  contents? 

Von.  I  could  conjecture, 
By  circumstance,  she  much  desires  to  see  you. 

TTior.  Cannot  come  ;  that's  all. 

Von.  I  must  have  more. 

Thor.  How,  sir? 

Von.  'Tis  a  neglect  becomes  you  not. 

Thor.  You  are  not  sent  a  champion  to  defy  me '? 

Von.  I  have  no  title  from  her  blood,  and  yet 
Her  virtue  is  so  near  me,  I  must  tell  you, 
She  hath  deserv'd  your  best  esteem. 

Thor.  She  has  told  you, 
Belike,  some  story? 

Von.  I  pray  see  her  ;  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Thor.  To  what  purpose? 

Von.  To  love  and  cherish  her,  that  claims  your 
heart, 
The  office  of  your  soul  to  honour  her : 
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Does  not  your  conscience  tremble  yet  ?  what  reason 
Can  you  allege  you  should  not  love  her? 

Thor    Reason  ? 
ril  shew  you  a  reason  ;  walk  a  little  further. 

Yon.  1  shall  expect  it.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Roam  in  Goldsworth's  House. 

Enter  Gerard. 

Oer.  It  must  be  so,  and  yet  methinks  I  move 
Without  a  soul ;  she  is  the  first  apostate 
From  love's  religion  ;  in  that  my  honiour 
Is  safe,  and  it  is  justice,  my  Aurelia, 
This  heart  to  thee  should  now  alone  be  sacred. 

Enter  Chrysolina. 

Chrys.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  ;  what !  not  speak 
to  me? 
This  is  a  strange  neglect ;  I  have  news  for  you : 
Your  friend — 

Oer.  'Tis  so,  he  has  prevailed  with  her, 
And  she  will  boast  her  change.  [Aside. 

Chrys.  He  cannot  be 
So    fix'd    in   meditation. — [Aside.'] — ^With  your 
favour. 

Oer.    Reserve  your  news,  I  do  not  thirst  to 
hear  it. 

Chrys.  Sure  he  mistakes  me  all  this  while ;  'tis  I. 

Oer.  But  'tis  not  I ;  I  see  you  are  a  woman ; 
I  have  nothing  else  to  say.  [Exit. 

Chrys.  I  have  not  us'd 
Him  so :  was  there  no  way  to  express  his  purpose 
Without  this  scorn  ?  'tis  not  discreetly  done, 
I  could  be  very  angry. — He  returns^ 
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Re-enter  Gerard,  with  Aurelia. 

With  him  Aurelia. 

Aur.  I  am  ignorant 
With  what  words  I  should  meet  this  noble  love. 

Oer.  I  was  created  for  this  happiness, 
To  these  embraces,  which  do  more  than  twist 
Our  bodies,  every  circle  of  thy  arms 
Enchains  my  soul,  that  doth  forget  all  freedom. 
And  willingly  submit  to  be  thy  prisoner. 

Chrys.  It  does  not  grieve  me  that  he  loves  my 
sister. 

Ger.  I  am  too  little  to  contain  my  joy, 
It  (lows  above  the  narrow  banks,  Aurelia  : 
What  shall  I  say?  let  me  bathe  here  eternally. 
And  study  new  arithmetic,  to  count 
Our  blessings. 

Aur.  Can  you,  sir,  be  constant? 

Chrys.  Ay,  touch  him  there,  Aurelia. 

Oer.  You  do  ill 
To  interrupt  our  joys.     Upon  this  lip. 
That  deserves  all  should  open  to  commend  it, 
I  seal  the  contract  of  my  heart  for  ever.  \Kvsses  her. 
I  will  be  nothing  when  I  am  not  thine  : 
Suspect  the  stars  may  lose  themselves  in  heaven, 
But  never  I  this  vow  ;  ihy  sister  has 
No  part  in  my  affection  ;  she  usurp'd 
Some  title,  but  1  now  have  cancell'd  all 
The  thoughts  of  her,  and  offer  thee  myself, 
Myself  thy  perfect  honourer.    \_Exe.  Oer.  and  Aur. 

Chrys.    Wherein    have    I  deserv'd  to  be  thus 
slighted? 
Is  there  no  conflict  in  my  blood?  Can  love 
I  bear  a  sister  take  away  all  sen<;e 
Of  this  indignity  ?  [  Walks  aside. 
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I  promis'd  you  a  reason,  why  I  could 
Pflot  love  Eugenia;  there's  ray  reason,  I 
Do  love  that  gentlewoman. 

Chrys.  'Tis  master  Thornay. 
I  am  resolv'd*  I  have  no  other  way 
To  punish  his  disdain,  than  to  pretend 
I  love  this  gentleman  ;  that  he  may  see 
I  have  the  freedom  of  my  soul,  to  mock 
His  triumph,  and  with  as  much  facility 
Meet  his  neglect,  [coming  forward^ — Ob,  master 

Thornay, 
You  are  very  welcome,  I  was  wishing  for  you. 

Thor.  Hum !  , 

This  entertainment  is  a  little  better 
Than  I  expected. 

Chryg.  You  absent  yourself 
Too  much  ;  believe,  your  visits  shall  not  be 
More  frequent,  than  your  person  grateful  hither. 

Thor.  Do  you  hear'.'  you  may  return,  and  tell 
this  story 
Unto  the  lady  i'  the  enchanted  castle  : 
You  see  my  fate,  I  cannot  come  ;  God  be  wi'  ye. 

Yon.  You  shall  acquit  yourself  more  nobly,  sir, 
And  better  satisfy  her  In  your  person. 

Thor.  I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  see  her,  an 
She  were  a  dying. 

Yon.  Howl 

Thor.  Not  to  recover  her. 

Chrys.  Shall  you  and  I,  sir,  walk  a  turn  i'  the 
garden? 

TTtor.    Yes,  lady.     Heaven  vouchsafe  I    grow 
not  mad 
With  my  good  fortune ! 

Yon.  With  your  pardon,  mistress, 
I  must  take  privilege  to  tell  this  man 
He  is  not  worthy  of  your  favours. 

«  ;  am  resolved,]  i.  e.  convinced. 
VOL.II.  Y 
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Vior.  How,  sir? 
You  do  not  know  my  temper. 

Yon.  Nor  regard  it.  [Draws. 

Chrys.  Hold,  as  you  bear  respect  to  me. 

Tkor.  I  am  charm'd. 

Yon.  1  should  be  guilty  of  some  sin  to  you, 
Not  to  reveal,  this  gentleman  has  made 
A  forfeit  of  his  honour. 

Thor.  Will  you  hear  him  ? — 
Pox  o'  my  dulness,  what  meant  I  to  bring 
Him  hither?  [aside.'] — Do  not  credit  any  thing  ; 
"We  are  old  enemies,  and  he  has  studied  this 
Device  to  poison  your  opinion  of  me, 
A  mere  trick  ;  do  not  believe  a  word,  sweet  lady. 

Chrys.  I  am  not  easy,  sir,  to  entertain 
Malicious  accusation  of  your  fame. 
Your  virtue,  in  my  tboughtSj  is  not  so  soon 
Shaken  with  one  report. 

Tkor.  That's  comfort  yet. 

Yon.  Then  you  provoke  me  to  be  plain  ;  know, 
lady, 
You  are  in  the  way  to  be  most  miserable, 
Abus'd  by  this  false  man,  that  will  betray  -    i 

Your  innocent  beauty  to  so  great  a  shame, 
Repentance  is  not  able  to  restore  you  : 
He  has  a  wife  already, 

Chrys.  How  !  a  wife  ? 

Yon.  A  wife,  if  holy  vows  have  power  to  bind 
him.' 

Thor.  Do  you  believe  this  ?  were  you  by  when  I 
Was  married? 

Yon.  No,  but  heaven  and  angels 
Are  witnesses  you  did  exchange  a  faith 
With  one  that  mourns  a  virgin,  and  a  widow  : 
Have  you  no  earthquake  in  you  ?  does  tby  soul 
Itself  not  feel  an  an  ague,  to  remember 
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How  many  kisses  seal'd  the  amorous  contract? 
Sbe  meant  it  so,  and  every  day  her  eyes 
Weep  in  the  memory  of  herself  forsaken  : 
And  cause  her  grief  will  not  at  once  destroy  her, 
Despairing  of  your  love,  to  shew  how  willing 
She  is  to  die,  doth  every  hour  distil 
Fart  of  her  soul  in  tears. 

Chrys.  This  cannot  be. 

Thor.  Be  !  no,  no,  'tisimiiossible  ;  shall wewalk, 
Sweet  lady  ? 

Yon.  Will  not  this  excite  your  pityl 
Mercy  shines  bright  in  women. 

Chrys.  I  have  neard 
You,  sir,  and  doubt  not,  when  he  conies  to  answer 
These  imputations,  he  may  quit  himself. 

Thor.    Would    we  were    both   oo    us    but  to 
skirmish  in 
A  saw-pit!  I  must  cut  his  throat. 

Chrys.  Admit  he  promis'd  love, 
Oblig'd  himself  by  oath  to  lier  you  plead  for, 
This  binds  him  not  to  undo  himself  for  ever. 

Yon.  Undo  himself ! 

Chrys.  Yes,  marriage  is  an  act, 
That  doth  concern  his  whole  life,  and  in  something 
May  mar,  or  profit  his  eternity  ; 
Perhaps  the  gentlewoman,  since  he  gave 
His  faith,  is  fallen  from  virtue. 

Thor.  I  have  heard  so. 

Chrys.  May  be  turn'd  prostitute. 

Thor.  Ay,  who'll  swear  for  her? 

Yon.  I  must  not  hear  her  nam 'dwiththe  suspicion 
Of  such  a  stain. 

Chrys.  We  do  not,  sir,  accuse  her. 

TTior.  Not  absolutely. 

Yon.  Did  you  but  know  the  creature,  it  would 
call 
A  blush  into  your  face,  for  talking  thus  ; 
She  has  purity  enough  for  all  her  sex, 
Y2 


And  tilis  attended  with  so  many  virtues, 
As  but  to  wish  her  more,  itself  were  sin. 
Chryg.  This  gentleman  pleads  for  her. 
Thor.  Will  you  please 
To  walk? 

Chrys.  Dismiss  hint  first. 
Thor.  Do  you  hear  ?  this  lady 
Is  weary  of  your  company. — [Aside  to  Von.']    You 

have 
Not  us'd  me  like  a  gentleman,  indeed 
Scurvily, 'tis  no  time  nor  place  to  expostulate, 
But  we  shall  meet  again  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
Return,  and  tell  the  virgin  you  so  magnify, 
I  do  not  find  myself  in  any  humour 
To  see  Iter  again  ;  pray  her  neglect  no  fortuue. 
For  my  sake  ;  there  be  many  younger  brothers 
I'  the  town,  will  be  content  to  marry  her  : 
You  may  resolve  her  what's  become  of  me  ; 
There  is  no  wrestling  with  our  fate. 

Yon.  Thou  art 
Not  worth  my  answer.  [£xi(. 

Chrys.  I'll  not  question,  sir, 
This  gentleman's  relation. 
Thor.  You  are  wise, 

Chrys.  But,  in  my  confidence  he  hath  spoke  all 
truth, 
I  must  desire  you  visit  me  no  more. 
Tftor.  You  do  but  jest,  I  hope? 
Chrys.  Ingrateful  man! 
How  are  poor  women  cozen'd?  with  what  impu- 
dence 
Couldst  thou  desire  my  favour  ?     Go,  and  make 
A  satisfaclion  to  the  iojur'd  maid  ; 
Born  the  dishonour  of  a  man!  [^Exit. 

Tfior.  Am  1  awake? 
Or  do  I  dream  1  am  made  a  coxcomb  thus? 
I  am  a  rascal,  and  deserve  no  mercy, 
For  abusing  that  poor  geDtlewomau,  that  seat 
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So  kindly  to  me  ;  would  the  messeiiger 
Were  here  again ! 

Re-enter  Gerard  anc/ Aurelia. 

'Tis  master  Gerard,  how  hath  he  sped  ? 

Oer.  You  are  sad,  Aurelia  ; 
What  on  the  sudden  can  beget  this  change? 
Are  you  in  health? 

jiur.  Yes,  sir. 

Ger.  Your  blood,  methinks, 
Is  wanderiog  from  your  cheek,  your  eyes  have  lost 
Their  lightning  too ;  call  back  your  smiles,  and  blesi 
Him  that  is  now  your  creature. 

j4ur.  Mine?  excuse  me 
If  I  suspect. 

Oer.  Ha! 

Aur.  I  have  heard  you,  sir, 
And  hare  considered  all  that  you  have  said 
To  make  oie  think  you  are  dow  wholly  mine  : 
I  must  confess  you  have  express'd  a  lover, 
Wanted  no  art  to  flourish  your  warm  passion  ; 
But  language  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to 
The  knowlege  of  your  heart. 

Ger.  Nor  is  suspicion 
A  cause  enough  in  justice  to  condemn. 

Aur.  It  is  not;  but  where  circumstances  meet, 
They  may  be  thought  on. 

Ger,  By  your  beauty, 
By  those  fair  eyes,  that  never  kitl'd  till  now. 
Make  me  so  happy,  but  to  know  what  cause 
Inclines  you  to  suspect,  and  I  will  take  it 
The  greatest  argument  of  love,  that  ever 
A  virgin  shew'd  to  man  ;  then  I'll  be  bold. 
And  with  the  whiteness  of  my  soul  make  such 
Assurance  of  you,  that  not  malice,  aided 
With  all  the  devil's  cunning,  shall  be  able 
To  interpose  one  scruple  more  against  me. 


Aitr.  You  lov'd  my  sister. 

Oer.  I  did  once,  Aurelia. 

Aur.  And  you  declare  jou  can  neglect  her  now, 
Look  00  her  like  a  stranger. 

Ger.  'Tis  most  true. 

Aur.  She  lov'd  you  well,  most  nobly,  with  as 
much 
Fervour  as  ever  I  did  or  can  love  ; 
Should  1  think  to  be  more  secure  than  she? 
ProQiise  that  firm  to  me,  which  in  so  fresh 
A  sight  and  memory  you  have  violated 
To  her,  that  placed  you  in  as  dear  a  bosom? 
Discretion  bids  me  pause,  1  may  be  rash  ; 
Either  you  lov'd  her  not  at  all,  and  so 
You  may  play  false  with  both,  or  loving  her 
With  as  mucli  levity,  I  suppose  you  may 
Furfiake  me  too  ;  therefore  1  bid  you  first 
Farewell.  lExit- 

Ger.  I  am  blasted. 
Tkor.  We  are  both  undone ; 
I  dare  not  sec  him.  [^Exit. 

Ger.  Was  ever  roan  so  miserably  lost? 
Is  there  a  balm  ceui  cure  me  ?     Oh,  I  bleed  : 
The  sword  wounds  gently,  but  love  kills  indeed. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  sir  John  Woodhamore's  Home. 

Enter  Eugenia. 


—    -1  i  r    '■*: 
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Maid.  \within.'\ — None  yet  appears. 
Eug.  Then  I  despair  to  see  Iiim  ; 
And  when  I  think  indeed  of  the  employment, 
That  'lis  against  himself,  I  may  with  justice 
Accuse  my  want  ofjiidgment,  to  expect 
He  should  perform  so  hard  an  imposition  : 
I  would  I  could  not  think  of  any  man  ! 
They  rob  me  of  my  peace  ;  I  prithee  try 
Thy  voice,  to  put  ray  heart  in  better  tune  ; 
There  is  a  power  in  harmony,  some  say, 
To  charm  the  unruly  motions  of  the  brain  : 
Love  is  itself  a  melancholy  madness  ; 
Why  should  not  music  cure  the  wound  of  love? 

{^Maid  sings  tvithin. 
Melancholy,  hence!  go  get 
Some  piece  qfearOi  to  be  thy  teat. 
Here  the  air  and  nimble  fire. 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour,  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  spelling  there, 
Make  a  spring  tide  all  the  year. 

Enter  CuRysoLiNA. 

Chrys.  How  does  my  dear  Eugenia  ? 

Eug.  As  well 
As  this  restraint  will  give  me  leave,  and  jet 
It  does  appear  a  part  of  my  enlargement 
To  have  your  company ;  I  hope  your  sister 
Enjoys  her  health? 

Chrys.  And  more  felicity 
Than  I  can  boast  mine  own  ;  she's  half  a  bride, 
Happy  in  the  embraces  of  her  wished  servant. 
You  know  our  story  ;  he  has  chosen  her, 
And  most  uncivilly  neglected  me. 
Thus  ladeu  with  his  scorn,  I  come  to  practise 
A  scene  of  sorrow  with  you  ;  sure  thy  fate 
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Hath  spun  a  thread  for  me,  we  are  so  like 
In  our  misfortunes. — Have  you  heard  no  news 
Of  your  ingrateful  servant  ?    for  1  know 
No  other  name,  and  he  indeed  deserves 
To  have  no  other  memory,  that  takes 
A  pride  in  his  disdain. 

Eug.  Nothing  as  yet. 
But  I  have  met  occasion  to  convey 
A  letter  to  him,  yet  I  cannot  promise  : — 

Enter  YosGRAVB,  at  a  distance. 
But  here's  the  messenger. 

Chrys.  That  gentleman  ? 
I  know  the  man  you  love  then,  is't  not  Thornay  ? 

Eurf.  The  .same;  I  did  conceal  him  for  his  shame. 

Chrys.  Why,  he's  a  zealous  suitor  for  my  love. 

Yon.  It  makes  for  me  that  he  continues  cruel ; 
I  was  not  able  to  command  his  passion. 
But  will  she  not  mistrust  I  have  not  been 
So  careful  in  advancing  her  desires ; 
But  satisfied  myself  with  any  answer, 
As  knowing  what  must  bring  comfort  to  her. 
Must  needs  be  killing  to  my  hopes?     In  what 
A  narrow  path  1  tread !  her  spring  must  be 
My  frost,  and  when  her  tree  carries  the  pride 
And  bloom  of  summer,  I  retain  no  sap, 
But  wither,  and  creep  backward  into  earth, 
Like  a  forsaken  plant. 

Chrys.  Here  I'll  obscure.      [^Cfirys.  withdrawM. 

Eug.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Yon.  I  would  I  were. 

Evg.  Shall  I  believe  you  have  been  faithful  to 
My  griePs  request? 

Yon.  Yes,  and  bring  comfort  back, 

Chrys.  [aside.]  How's  that? 

Eug.  Pronounce  those  words  again. 

Yon.  I  bring 
You  comfort. 
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Eug.  He  did  say  so :  what  meant  she 
To  mock  me  with  another  sad  relation  % 
Was't  a  device  in  her  to  encrease  my  joy 
At  meeting?  he  did  talk  of  comfort ;  is  it 
A  thing  restor'd  in  nature?  [aside.'] — Oh,  before 
You  bless  my  ear  again  with  that  wish'd  sound, 
Excuse  my  modesty,  if  my  heart  present 
A  kiss  to  thank  you,  [Kisses  him. 

Yon.   I  drink  in  my  poison. 

Eug.  Now  let  your  comforts  flow. 

Yon.  I  have  return 'd  you 
As  true  a  lover  as  yet  ever  mistress 
Could  boast  possession  of,  one  so  resolved 
To  honour  you. 

Eug.  Can  this  be  possible  % 

Yon.   I  have  examined  every  secret  thought 
Within  his  soul,  concerning  you,  and  dare 
Thus  boldly  justify,  he  is  your  own. 

Eug.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him,  and  I  write 
My  ambition  satisfied. 

Yon.  He's  here. 

Eug.  Where? 

Yon.  Here. 
In  me  your  truest  servant  is  retum'd. 

Chrys.  Does  heafiect  herl 

Yon.  I  call  all  that's  good 
To  witness  with  me,  I  discbarg'd  with  zeal 
The  unkind  othce  to  myself,  but  could  Dot 
Incline  him  to  return  to  any  soilness  : 
Iq  brief,  he  has  unworthily  engag'd 
That  heart  belonging  to  you,  and  would  not  be 
Provoked  to  see  you  again.  [Eugenia  fainU. 

Chrys.  [coming  forward.^  Eugenia  ! 

[Leads  her  in. 

Yon.  Is  all  this  waking  ?  Have  I  seen  her  faint, 
And  did  not  she,  that  cherishes  her  enemy, 
Haste  to  her  relief,  and  seem  to  suffer  with  her? 
While  I,  as  one  bad  grown  here,  did  not  move? 
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I  did  not  well  to  exalt  her  with  a  hope 

To  meet  a  blessing,  and  then  ruin  her. 

If  death  hath  whisper'd  her  aside,  [  shall 

Be  accused,  and  I  will  take['t  as]  my  preferment 

To  be  sent  after  her,  to  tell  her  ghost 

I  lov'd  her  best ;  when  we  are  both  immortal 

She'll  understand  me  better. — 

Re-enter  Chrysolina, 

Is  Eugenia 
Alive  again  ? 

Chrys.    There    is  no  danger  to  be  fear'd ;    a 
quaim. — 
Praj  let  me  ask  you,  sir,  one  question, 
Do  you  affect  this  virgin  really  1 
I  move  it  not  for  any  harm. 

Ion.  Would  she  had  sent  you  hither, 
But  with  desire  to  be  resolved. 

Chrys.  May  be  she  has. 

Yon.  Then  tell  her  I  do  love  her  better  than 
1  can  express,  but  when  she  has  numbered 
AH  things  are  excellent  on  earth,  she  is 
To  me  above  them  inlinitely. 

Chrys.  This  carries 
No  probability. 

ron.  Would  thou  wert  a  man, 
Then  I  durst  tell  thee,  I  do  Jove  her  so 
I  durst  be  wicked  for  tier,  and  kill  thee. 

Chrys.  With  all  this,  it  does  not  appear — 
You  love  her  so,  and  be  an  instrument, 
Nay  plead,  to  put  another  in  possession 
Of  your  lov'd  treasure  !  for,  if  I  mistake  not. 
You  late  did  urge  a  man,  whom  she  esteem'd 
[Much]  better,  to  return  and  marry  her: 
Can  any  man  that  loves  a  woman  truly, 
Strive  to  supplant  himself,  and  give  away 
His  comfort? 

Von.  There's  the  honour  of  my  service. 


When  I  am  dead,  the  story  shall  remember 
I  lov'd  a  maid  so  well  that  I  preferr'd 
Whatever  she  desired,  above  myself; 
And  Vaiise  she  lov'd  one  belter,  was  content 
To  serve  her  wishes  with  my  banishment : 
He  does  not  love  a  virgin  nobly,  whose 
Affection  walks  not  just  to  her  desires, 
To  like  'em  'bove  his  own. 

Chrys.  irthiscanbe, 
Thou  art  (he  noblest  lover  in  the  world. 
With  what  affection  shall  she  be  blest 
That  loves  him,  when  the  mistress  that  esteems 
Him  not  is  thus  rewarded  !  \^Aside. 

Re-enter  Eugenia. 
Evg.  Indeed  I  love  him  still,  and  shall  do  ever, 
Nor  had  I  now  return'd  to  life,  but  that 
I  had  not  took  my  leave  of  him. 

Yon.  More  corrosive ! 
Eug.  If  you'll  oblige  a  virgin 
For  ever  to  you,  once  more  visit  him, 
Tell  him  I  lie  like  one  that's  desperate  Bick, 
Opprest  with  grief  of  body,  and  of  mind, 
But  cannot  be  so  fortunate  to  quit 
The  world  till  he  vouchsafe  to  visit  me. 
Bid  him  not  fear  I  will  detain  him  long 
With  idle  talk,  six  wordn  and  I  am  dead. 
Although  he  love  me  not,  he  may  do  this  : 
If  yon  will  add  this  to  your  other  work, 
1  will  impose  no  more,  indeed  I  will  not ; 
Sofarewell,  noble  sir.  [Exit. 

Chrys.    If  you  will   please  to  join  with  me,  1 
doubt  not 
To  affect  her  wishes. 

Yon.  No. 

Chrys.  You  do  not  know 
What  power  1  have  with  him. 

Yon.  You  have  too  much. 
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Chrys.  I'll  undertake — 

Yon.  You  sliall  not  rob  me  of  the  reward. 

Chrys,  What  reward'! 

YoTt.  Perhaps  another  kiss  ;  pray  tell  her,  I 
Went  cheerfully  to  finish  her  command.        {^Exit. 

Chrys.   I  do  admire  and  love  this  noble  temper. 
What  flames  are  these  1  Suppress  them ,  they  grow 

high; 
If  he  aflect  her  so,  what  hope  have  I  ?  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 


Enter  Gerard  and  Thornav. 

TliOT.  Mad  ?  why,  you  still  enjoy  discourse. 

Oer.  What  then  1 
May  not  a  man  be  mad,  and  yet  talk  wisely  ? 

Thor.  But  few  in  my  experience. 

Qer.  Do  not  abuse  thy  knowledge ;  at  the  worst, 
Thou  canst  but  say,  our  senses  are  deprav'd, 
Thrown  off  o'  th'  hinge  ;  the  tongue  is  none,  I  hope. 
Though  some  would  have  the  titiHation  join'd 
To  make  up  a  sixth  [sense]  in  the  grave  synod  : 
Believe  then  I  am  mad  ;  I'll  prove't  by  reason. 

Thor.  By  reason  !  that  is  a  new  way  to  prove  it ; 
But  I'll  hear  no  reason. 

Ger.  Then  thou  art  mad  thyself. 

Tfior.  Nay,  I  think  I  am  madder  o'  the  two, 
And  have  as  much  reason,  if  there  be  reason 
Able  to  make  one  mad  ; — but  let's  be  wise : 
Or,  if  it  must  be  that  you've  lost  your  wits, 
Let's  see  an  we  can  recover  'em  by  drinking  ; 
For  he  that  is  not  sober  after  drunkenness, 
Is  no  man  of  this  world. 

Ger.  Now  thou  talkest  wildly. 

TTior.  I  talk  wildly,  that  would  justify  myself 
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to  be  in  my  wits,  and  you  that  talk  reason  and 
sense  will  not  believe  you  have  any, 

Ger.  If  it  be  so,  that  may  conclude  I  have  lost 
'em, 
And  do  not  understand  myself. 

Thor.  So,  so. 
I  should  believe  another  in  that  argument, 
But  not  you,  for  in  knowing  that,  you  prove 
You  are  no  madman. 

Oer.  Prithee  tell  me,  thou  art  a  piece  of  a  phi- 
losopher, 
And  knovvest  the  natural  causes — 

Thor.  Hold; 
In  that,  [  must  confess,  you  are  [a]  little 
Beside  yourself:  1  a  philosopher? 
I  studied  Titelman  *  sometimes  i'  the  college, 
As  others  did  ;  and  wanting  Epictetus' 
Lantern,  slept  always  with  a  watching  candle 
Jn  my  study-window,  and  might  very  well 
Dream  over  learning  on  my  desk,  or  so  : 
What  Aristotle  might  infuse  into 
My  sleeps  I  know  not,  but,  waking,  I  ne'er  troubled 
Myself  to  understand  him  ;  true,  1  lov'd 
His  book  De  Coelo,  for  the  heavenly  title. 
And  made  my  father  buy  it,  for  my  study 
Of  divinity  ;  told  him  1  would  be  a  bishop  ; 
That  brought  me  threescore  pound  a  year  for  sack  : 
I  prithee,  do  not  talk  of  learning. 

Ger.  Why  then 
Acknowledge,  I  am  mad,  and  I  have  done. 

Thar.  Well,  for  this  once  1  will  allow  it,  thou 'rt 
mad. 

Ger.  But  wherefore  do  you  allow  it?  what's  the 
cause  ? 

Thor.  Nay,  nay,  I  know  not  that. 

Ger.  I'll  tell  thee  then. 

*  /  stailied  Titelman]  Franciacus  Titelmannus  was  an  eccle- 
siastical writer  of  the  16th  century;  one  of  his  compositions 
fli  an  Apolo^  for  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Thor.  'Tis  come  about  again. 

Ger  And  let  thy  judgment  censure  me,  if  I 
Produce  not  able  reasons — 

Thor.  To  prove  madness  ! 
He  makes  me  mad  to  hear  him. — 
Now  I  consider  better  on't,  I  confess 
You  have  some  cause  to  be  a  little  mad, 
The  loss  of  such  a  mistress. 

Ger.  But  of  one? 
Did  they  not  both  affect  me ;  and  I  them 
With  such  equality  of  honour? — 

Vtor.  Grant  it. 

Ger.  And  I  to  lose  'era  both?  faith,  speak  but" 
■  honestly ; 
Is't  not  a  wonder  that  I  do  not  rave, 
And  kill  myself?  how  many  have  run  mad 
For  one  that  never  lov'd  them  ?  and  shall  I 
Be  so  unmannerly  not  to  lose  my  wits 
Fortwo,  and  two  such  creatures?  'twere  a  solecism 
In  love  :  I  prithee  do  not  flatter  me 
With  an  opinion  that  I  have  my  reason  ; 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  against  all  sense 
I  should  have  any  ;    such  an  expectation 
Lost,  is  enough  to  make  the  genius 
Of  all  the  world  run  mad;  and  I  will  straight— 

Thor.  Whitber? 

Ger.  To  Bedlam,  whither  should  I  go  ? 
I  must  not  live  in  this  community 
Of  fools  and  wise  men. 

Thor.  There  be  knaves  among  us. 

Ger.  Here  all  are  happy,  there  I  shall  not  meel 
With  lovLTs  that  are  fortunate  ;  but  with  men 
Of  my  complexion,  ihat  look  twenty  ways 
At  once,  that  sigh  and  curse,  and  sing  mad  enrols  : 
If  1  can  get  to  be  their  prince,  I'll  make 
A  law  it  shall  be  death  to  smile,  or  kiss 
A  woman. 

Tlior.  Now  I  fear  him.  \^Aside. 

Ger.  Nay,  we'll  hare 
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An  excellent  well-govern'd  com moa wealth, 

A  delicate  Utopia;  tliere  shall  be 

Lectures  and  public  readings  shall  put  down 

Greshara's  foundation'  for  tne  liberal  arts, 

And  make  the  citizens  bring  their  shopbooks  hither 

To  lake  fine  notes,  how  to  be  paid  their  debts, 

And  yet  trust  none  but  younger  brothers:   then 

We  will  have  penal  statutes  against  eating, 

Live  all  by  the  air  of  commendations. 

No  idle  man  shall  live  within  our  state  : 

Do  you  mark  ?  they  are  the  mouths  of  the  republic  : 

And  therefore  he  that  has  no  other  work 

To  prevent  slothfulness,  may  employ  his  time 

In  picking  straws  ;  there  will  be  a  great  plenty. 

Here  will  we  live  together,  and  be  mad 

Perpetually  ;  we  will  not  be  recovered  ; 

For  if  at  any  time  we  incline  to  be 

Sober,  and  coming  to  our  wits  again. 

The  lash  will  whip  us  into  new  distempers 

And  mad  figaries. 

Tlior.  Do  you  know  all  this  while 
"What  you  have  said?  you  correct  me  for  speaking 
Extravagantly,  and  yet  talk  wild  yourself. 

Ger.  1  prithee  pardon,  and  instruct  me  better  ; 
I  am  not  well. 

Thor.  Will  you  walk  to  your  chamber  ? 
I'll  bear  you  company. 

I  Gresliam's/ouHt/n/ion,  &c]  The  wealthy  and  munificent 
sir  Thomas  Gresham  beijueathed,  at  his  death  in  1579,  hia  spa- 
cious mansion  in  Winchester-street,  entlowed  out  of  the  renta  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  as  a  college  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  the  liberal  arts.  In  it  were  maintained  four  professors,  who 
began  to  deliver  lectures  in  1597.  In  1601  the  house  was  re- 
built ;  but  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  held 
ilB  meetings  here  from  1658  lo  1711,  having  contributed 
greatly  to  "  put  down  Gresliam's  foundation,"  and  the  delivery 
of  lecIurl^^  there  being  altogether  discontinued,  the  college  was 
razed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  present 
Kxcise-office  erected  on  its  sile.  The  professors  now  deliver 
their  leclures  ia  the  rooms  aliove  the  Royal  Enchaoge. 


Ger.  She  did  not  use  me  kindly;  nothing  else. 
Farewell.  [Exit 

Hior.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  him, 
The  unhappiness  was  so  sudden,  and  unlook'dfor, 
It  might  aislurb  his  fancy,  but  I  hope 
The  worst  is  past,  a  little  rest  will  settle  him. 
But  which  way  shall  I  recompense  the  injury 
I  have  done  him?  an  I  had  not  been  ungrateful 
To  Eugenia,  we  might  have  both  been  happy. 

Enter  Yonorave. 

Ha !  'tis  he. — Save  you,  most  noble  sir  ; 
irt  please  you  now,  I'll  go  along  with  you 
To  th'  gentlewoman. 

Yon.  What  gentlewoman  1 

Thor.  Kugenia, 
That  wrote  the  letter  to  me,  1  mean  her. 

Yon.  For  what? 

Tlior.  I  have  considered  belter,  and  do  me&a 
To  make  her  satisfaction. 

Yon.  'Tis  loo  late  ; 
You  might  have  done  this  earlier,  your  love 
Will  appear  now  unsea»!onabW,  I  assure  you, 

Tkor.  Pray  give  rae  a  reason. 

You.  Do  you  not  blush  to  ask  it? 
I  told  her  what  you  said,  and  now  we  are 
Resolv'd  ;  you  cannot  blame  her,  she  was  covetous 
To  embrace  you  ;  but  your  answer  being  return'd 
So  peremptorily  in  her  neglect, 
We  both  agreed — 

ITior.  \ouboth?  Why,  what  was  that  to  you  J 

Yon.   That  doubt  will  clear  itself  when  we  are 
married. 

Thor.  Why,  did  you  love  her  ? 
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Yon.  And  deserve  her  best 
Of  all  the  M'orld  :  and  yet  she'd  give  me  do 
Assurance  till  she  knew  your  resolution, 
Which  1  was  able  to  inform  her,  and 
'Tis  BOW  a  bargai:i  ;  upon  Monday  next — 

TTlor.  Your  wedding  day. 

Von.  Right. 

Thor.  In  very  good  time. 
You  wear  a  sword. 

Yon.   What  then  ? 

Tknr.  I'll  only  try 
How  you  can  fence  ;  I  must  not  lose  her  so. 

Von.  You  lose  her?  you  despised  her,  would  dot 
see  her, 
Not  to  recover  lier  from  death.     Do  you  not 
Remember  such  a  sayiug  :  In  the  lown 
Were  many  younger  brothers,  that  might  he 
Content  to  marry  her  ;  let  her  use  her  fortune. 
For  your  own  part,  you  were  eniiag'd  ;  there  wets 
No  wrestling  with  your  fate.     Was  it  not  so  ? 

Thor.  It  is  all  one  for  that ;  my  mind  is  alter'd, 
I'm  of  another  humour  now,  and  will 
Maintain  I  love  her  belter  than  you  dare. 

Yon.  Then  I  must  teil  you— 

Thor.  Tell  me  no  tellings  ; 
Either  resign  her  to  me  again,  or — 

\I}raws  his  sword. 

Yon.    Resolve  me,  pray ;    can  you  atfect  her 
heartily  ? 

TTfeor,  Else  let  me  perish  on  your  sword. 

Yon.  I  heard 
You  court  another  mistress,  that  did  answer  it 
With  entertainment. 

Thor.  She  was  a  very  gipsy- 
You  were  no  sooner  parted,  but  she  us'd  me 
Basely;  'tis  true,  I  did  sufficiently 
Deserve  it,  for  my  breach  of  vow  to  her 
I  now  alone  do  honour,  and  for  whom, 

VOL.  u,  Z 
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(Cbang'd  into  Iionesty)  I  will  rather  die 
Than  live  without  her. 

Yon.  Heaven  does  hear  all  this. 

Thor.   I  make  no  doubt,  and  while  my  heart  to 
her 
Is  reconcil'd,  cannot  despair  of  mercy. 

Von.  You  shall  have  her. 

Tkor.  Shall  I  ?  then  I'll  love  thee  too. 

Von.  And  know,  she  has  no  thought  but  to  ba 
your's, 
There  has  no  obligation  pass'd  betwixt  ua: 
I  came  for  this :  yet  1  must  tell  you,  sir, 
I  love  her  too,  and  shall  do  ever. 

Tfior.  How ! 
Not  when  she  is  ray  wife,  I  hope? 

Vfin,  Yes,  then. 

Thor.  If  you  have  cut  her  up,  and  left  her  cold 
meat, 
I  shall  loKe  my  stomach. 

Von.  With  a  holy  flame, 
Her  virtue  I>eeps  a  vestal  fire  within  me, 
But  flhe  afl'octs  not  me  ;  yet  I  might  challenge  her: 
Nor  can  you  ever,  but  in  right  of  rae. 
Glory  yourself  possest ;  I  have  bought  her. 

Tnor.  I  hope  she  has  not  sold  her  maidenhead. 

Vnn.  Her  uncle 
(Whose  aim  is  only  profit)  hath  concluded 
With  me  a  price  for  her,  and  therefore  gives 
Access  to  none,  till  I  have  proved  my  fortune  ; 
But  I  find  her  devoted  to  you  only. 
And  have  conform'd  my  wishes  unto  hers  ; 
She  loves  you  best,  and  I  prefer  you  too  ; 
Return,  and  be  her  husband,  I'll  direct  you. 

Enter  behind,  Capekwit  and  a  Dancer. 
Cap.  Yflu  understand  my  purpose?  you  shall 
make 
The  dance,  let  me  alooe  to  write  the  songs. 
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Dan.  A  masque  will  be  delightful  to  the  ladies. 
Cap.  Oh,  sir,what  plays  are  taking  without  these 
Pretty  devices  •  Many  gentlemen 
Are  aot,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding, 
Now  satisfied  without  a  jig,  which  since 
They  cannot,  with  their  honour,  call  for  after 
The  play,  they  took  to  be  serv'd  up  in  the  middle : 
Your  dance  is  the  best  language  of  some  comedies, 
And  footing  runs  away  with  all  ;  a  scene 
Express'd  with  life  of  art,  and  squared  to  nature, 
Is  dull  and  phlegmatic  poetry. 

Thor.  Enough; 
I  am  bound  to  nonour  thee  ;  command  my  life, 
Thou  excellent  youog  man. 

Yon.  I  wish  you  happiness, 
And  never  after  her  will  love  a  woman. 

[Eoeit  Jhomay. 
Cap.  You  know  my  lodging  ? 
Dan.  I'll  attend  you,  sir,  \_Extt. 

Cap.    I  wonder  what's  become  of  my  herma- 
phrodite ? — 
[Coming  forward.] — Yongrave,  how   is't,  man? 

what!  art  melancholy?         | 
What  hath  hung  plummets  on  thy  nimble  soul, 
What  sleepy  rod  hath  cliarm'd  thy  mounting  spirit  ? 
Yon.  Prithee  enjoy  thyself. 
Cap.  By  Parnassus, 
You  must  not  be  so  head-hung:  why  dost  peep 
Under  thy  cloak  as  thou  didst  fear  a  serjeant? — 

Simple  and  lady  Bird  pass  over  tke  stage. 

Who  are  these?  my  wish  !  fortune  hath  sent  thee 

a  cure, 
The  rarest  mirth  I  you  shall  not  lose  it ;  ha  !  ha  ! 
Lculy  B.  You  have  strangely  won  me  to  obey 
you,  sir, 
I  refuse  nothing  you  command. 
Z2 
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Sim.  Shalt  go, 
And  hear  how  1  will  talk  and  baffle  'era  : 
But  vvhat  if  we  meet  Caperwit? 

Lady  B.  No  matter. 

Sim.  No  I  why,  then  let  iiim  go  hang  himself  in 
his  own  verses  if  the  lines  be  slron^  enough. 
Come,  my  nightingale,  my  bird  of  paradise. 

Cap.   If  ever  thou  didst  love  me, 
Let's  follow  them  ;  feed  not  this  sullen  humour, 
I'll  promise  excellent  sport. 

Yon.  You  shall  prevail.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  Goldsworth's  Houte. 


Enter  Chrvsolina  and  Aurblia. 

Chrys.    It  was  not  hiodly  done,  believe   me, 
sister, 
He  did  perform  but  our  request. 

Aur.  'Tis  granted  ; 
But  his  neglect  of  you  afflicted  me. 

Chrya.  He  could  not  make  you  happy^and  remain 
Ser^'ant  to  me. 

Aur.  Nor  make  me  blest,  while  you 
Seem'd  discontented. 

Chrys.  Do  not  think  I  was, 
1  did  but  carry  trouble  in  my  face, 
When  he  declared  himseli';    withdrew  my  smiles, 
For  your  sake,  to  make  you  appear  most  lovely, 
And  worthy  of  his  choice  ;  and  could  you  be 
So  cruel  to  reject  him,  when  he  came 
To  be  confirm'd  your  own  without  a  rival? 
It  seems  he  did  not  know  who  lov'd  bim  beat. 

Aur.  Best! 
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Chrys.  Yes,  and  I  in  this  will  make't  appear, 
That,  now  you  have  exil'd  him  from  your  love, 
I'll  sue  for  his  affection. 

Aur.   He  is  mine. 

Chrys.  But  you.  Aurelia,  are  not  his  ;  I  will 
Appeal  to  his  modest  reason,  that  shall  guide 
His  eye  to  look  on  both  a^ain  ;  I  do  not 
See  what  in  me  should  not  invite  him  hither. 
With  as  much  ardour,  rather  more,  since  he 
Hath  prov'd  already  your  too  much  unkindoess  ; 
What  if  this  noble  gentleman  should  lose 
His  wits  upon't !   ttill  all  your  benuty  call 
His  straggling  senses  to  their  seat  again  1 
I'll  seek  him  out  betimes,  and  comfort  him. 

Aw.  'Tis  more  than  will  become  you,  sister. 

Chrys.  How? 

Aur.  And  it  must  bring  your  modesty  in  ques- 
tion, 
To  follow  one  that  cares  not  for  you. 

Chryt.  Thus 
I  may  uwake  his  noble  flame,  nor  is  it 
Any  dishonour  when  the  world  shall  know 
How  you  have  us'd  him,  if  I  naake  retura 
To  what  I  loved  so  dearly. 

Aur.  Not  while  I 
May  challenge  iuterest;  here  are  company, 

EtUer  Simple  and  lady  B\rd,  followed  at  a  distance 
by  YoNQRAVE  and  Caperwit. 

let  us  withdraw,  [  have  something  more  to  tell  you. 
Chrys.  Dt-ftT  it  rather  now  ;  here  comes  my  hope. 
Aur.   lluws  this?    nay  then,  I'll  slay  a  little 

longer. 
Sim.  By  your  leave,  gentlewomen— Ishouldmock 
you, 
To  call  you  ladies— perhaps  you  may  wonder  at  me- 
Chryt.  I  see  no  cause. 
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Sim.  Have  you  no  eyes? 

^ttr.  Such  as  you  see. 

Sim.  Oh  eyes,  tio  eyes*  but  movntain$Jraugkt 
with  tears  ! 

Chrys.  He's  turn'd  Jerotiymo. 

Sim.    Goby,  Jerenymo,  go  by,  go  by! 

[He  passeth  by  thevi  with  disdain,  t 

Chrys.  Do  you  know  wl.ere  yoii  are? 

Sim.  Yes,  and  to  %vliom  I  speak,  I  hope. 

Aur.  Noble  sir,  I  hope  you  do  not  i>corn  us. 

Sim.  Scorn  you  !  no  ;  but  I  do  not  care  a  rush 
for  you ;  you  might  have  had  me  when  I  was 
offered  ;  'lis  none  of  my  fault  an  you  do  fall  to  eat- 
ing of  chalk,  and  die  o'  the  black  jaundice;  I  cannot 
help  it  now,  for  I  proclaim,  here  is  the  what-do- 
you-call  it,  of  my  heart.  [jjoinling  to  lady  B. 

Aur.  Has  he  won  this  lady?  I  suspect  her: — 
I  hope  you  have  not  quite  forsaken  me  ; 
Virgins,  for  custom  sake,  sometimes  deny. 
Believe  me,  sir,  when  jou  did  plead  for  love, 
My  heart  did  not  so  much  as  think  on  it 

Sim.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  i  have  took  my  course, 
yet  I  have  a  suit  to  you,  that  you  would  not  break 
your  heart ;  nor  you,  to  see  us  kiss.  [Ae  kisses  lady 
Bird.] — Nectar!  immortal  nectar  ! 
Oh  let  this  diamond  purchase  such  another, 
'Tis  pity  that  my  lips  should  ever  open, 
To  let  the  breath  siie  gave  me  out  again. 

Chrys.  Do  you  pay  so  much  for  every  kiss?  a 
diamond  ! 

Sim.  ]  never  offer  less  to  touch  her  lip  ;  marry, 
her  hand,  or  her  a — ,  or  foot,  or  so,  1  may  salute 
for  a  ruby,  or  an  emerod  or  a  satire,'  or  so,  but  I 

*  Ok  eyes,  no  eyes,  &c.]     A  blundering  cjuotalion  from  Ihe 
Spanith  Tragedy. 
'  an  emerod  or  a  tatire,}  UeanJog  prolubly,  an  etnendd,  or  ■ 
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have  stones — now  do  thou  speak  a  little,  for  their 
further  mortilication. 

Lady  B.   I  did  not  think  to  have  return *d  so 
Roon, 
A  trouble  to  you,  but  the  importunity 
Of  this  most  worthy  gentleman  prevail'd  ; 
I  think  there  was  some  magic  in  his  tongue. 

Sim.  Nay,  you  may  swear  that ;  the  wisest  in  the 
country  thought  my  mother  a  witch. 

Lady  B.  He  did  no  sooner  open  his  desires, 
But  he  did  wound  my  heart;  you  see  his  bounty, 
What  jewels  he  has  given  me. 

Sim  All  thine  own  ;  somebody  else  might  have 
been  wise,  and  had  them. 

Cap.  Somebody  else  might  have  been  wise,  and 
kept  them.  [Miite. 

Lady  B.  1  must  confess,  I  lov^d  another  lately, 
But  his  aifection's  frozen  up. 

Cap.    learning  Xortcard.'] — Bless  you,  bevy  of 
ladies ! 

Lady  B.    Sir,  you  are  come  most  seasonably; 
before 
These  gentlewomen,  I  release  your  promise, 
My  thoughts  are  iix'd  upon  this  noble  knight. 
Affect  now  where  you  please  ;  here  is  my  husband. 

Cap.  You  are  not  married  1 

Sim.  No,  but  I  came  to  bid  you  all  to  my  wed- 
ding; I  have  bespoke  gloves,  and  points,  and 
knacks,  and  knaveries. 

Cap.  I  will  die  Hymen's  saffron  robe  in  blood, 
Put  out  the  torches  with  the  tears  of  virgins, 
And  make  the  temple  quake. 

Sim.  Will  you  so,  sir  * 

Cap.  Excellent  rascal !  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  There  is  no  way  but  to  acknowledge  it, 
It  is  no  shame  in  love,  there's  no  disgrace. 
For  else  by  law  he  may  recover  me. 

Sim.  Do  you  hear,  sir,  you  may  take  her  if  you 
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please,  but  if  slie  he  troubled  with  a  tympany, 
there  is  a  man  within  a  mile  oran  oak,  I  name  no- 
body, that  has  had — some  earnes't  of  her  body. 

Cap.  1  hope  you  do  but  jest. 

Sim.  I'll  make  all  sure;  what  a  loving  lady  is  this  ! 

Cap.  Then  1  require  you  give  me  back  this  dia- 
mond, 
The  token  once  I  gave  of  my  devotion, 

Sim.  Why,  that's  mine,  I  gave  it  her  but  now 
before  all  this  company. 

Lady  B.  Be  wise,  and  let  him  have  it,  'tis  like 
bis  within  my  cabinet ;  let's  be  quit  on  him,  this 
will  secure  our  marriage. 

Sim.  Let  him  have  it,  there  be  more  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  but  let's  not  tarry  any  longer,  Bird,  he'll 
challenge  all  the  rest  of  thy  feathers. 

Lady  B.  1  will  obey  you,  sir. 

Sim.  Farewell,  beauties,  and  kind  gentlemen  ; 
if  you  come  to  my  wedding,  I  name  no  time,  nor 
place,  we'll  be  very  merry,  excellent  cheer,  I'll 
promise  you  your  bellyfuU  of  fiddlers. 

Cap.  Ha !  ba  !  [Exeunt  Sim.  and  lady  B, 

Avr.  What  did  you  mean?  that  ring  was  his. 

Cap.  The  boy  shall  have't  again  :  ha!  ha!  you 
do  not  know  the  mystery,  this  lady  is  a  boy,  a  very 
crackrope  boy. 

Avr.  Is't  possible? 

Cap.  I  made  him  first  disguise  himself. 

Aur.  Indeed! 

Cap.  Yes,  faith,  to  come  to  you. 

Aur-  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
You  have  not  us'd  us  civilly,  to  make  our  conver- 
sation ridiculous,  to  talk  and  complement  with  a 
boy. 

Cap.  Sweet  lady,  by  Hippocrene — 

Aur.  Do  you  not  ttiink  your  wit  found  out  a 
precious  device  to  make  me  love  you  by  a  prece* 
dent  ?  is  this  your  great  lady  ? 
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Cap.  Do  but  hear  me  speak, 

Aur.  Not  Dow^  I  know  you  have  art  enough  to 
excuse  it^ 
Yet  I  am  not  merciless ;  let  me  entreat 
Your  absence,  without  ceremony ;  when 
You  come  again,  your  talk  will  be  more  musical. 

Cap.  Does  she  not  prophesy  the  conceit?   I  go, 
The  masque  will  do't.     More  musical!  'tis  so. 

[Ewit 

Chrys.  Then  he's  gone  to  her  ? 

Van.  He  did  promise  me. 
.  Chrys.  Let  other  virgins,  when  they  hear  this 

story, 
Wonder,  but  give  me  leave  to  love  you  for  it. 
Indeed  I  do ;  look  not  so  strange,  your  virtue 
Compels  me  to  reveal  it ;  'tis  no  shame 
To  own  a  passion,  kindled  by  such  goodness. 

Yon   If  I  do  understand  you,  give  me  pardon, 
To  think  you  are  not  perfectly  advis'd ; 
I  am  a  prisoner  still  to  my  Eugenia. 

Chrys.  She  is  satisfied,  and  you  are  disengaged. 

Yon,  But  she  has  not  yet  resign'd  the  heart  I 
gave, 
Nor  can  I  think  of  any  other  mistress ; 
Choose  in  a  plenty  of  more  happy  men, 
I  gave  too  ranch  away  to  love  again.  \Exil. 

Chrys,  I  will  retire  to  blush  and  weep. 

Aur,  Not  so. 
Alas,  poor  sister !  now  I  fear  you  not, 
I  see  your  purpose  was  to  make  me  kind : 
I  would  he  were  my  brother ;  but  let's  in 
And  join  our  heads,  some  counsel  would  do  welt; 
'Tis  pity  we  two  should  lead  apes  in  he^ll.  \^Exeunl. 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 
A  Room  m  sir  John  Woodhamore's  House. 
Enter  Euobma  and  Thornay  embracing. 

Eug.  May  1  believe  myself  so  fortunate  t 
Art  thou  return 'd,  or  do  I  dream  thus  happily  ? 
Are  these  my  Thornay's  armsl  are  those  his  lips? 
Can  he  repent  his  cruelty,  and  love? 
How  soon  are  all  my  fears  dried  up  !  1  do 
Forgive  mygriefs,and  think  theyhave  been  modest, 
And  gentle  sufferings.     Who  can  merit  such 
A  joy,  that  has  not  Celt  a  world  of  sorrow  ? 
Let  us  eDi brace  again,  and,  if  thou  canst, 
Confirm  me  yet  more  that  I  am  awake, 
And  taste  my  true  delight. 

TTior.  By  this,  and  this:  [Kisses  her. 

Through  which,  if  it  were  possible,  I  durst 
Convey  my  soni,  I  am  for  ever  thine. 
Created  new  to  be  made  worthy  of  thee  ; 
I  have  been  dead  too  long  to  thee  and  virtue. 
Committed  sin  enough,  in  my  neglect 
Of  thee,  to  plant  a  fierce  and  deep  antipathy 
In  every  woman's  heart  against  mankind; 
But  you  are  merciful,  and  imitate 
The  eternal  nature.  [Kisses  her. 

Enter  Woodhamoke. 

Wood.  Ha!  how  is  this?  a  kissing? 

Evg.  We  are  betrayd! 

Thor.  So,  now  'lis  done ;  I  would  not 
Be  eugag'd  to  kiss  you  again,  for  alt  the  estate 
Your  father  left  you. 

£uo.  1  hope  my  breath  has  not  offended  you. 
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Thor.  I  cannot  tell,  I  have  not  kiss'd  a  woman 
IbU  twelvemontli,  and  had  not  done  this,  but  that 
he  had  my  oath  to  perform  it ;  well,  you  have  the 
lip-labour  he  sent  you  ;  master  Yoiigrave  is  well, 
will  see  you  again  shortly. — God  be  wi'ye. 

Eug.   Pray  stay  a  little. 

Thor.  You'll  send  him  such  another  token  ; 
employ  your  waiting  woman,  I  am  no  common 
kiss-carrier. 

Wood.  Oh  ho  !  is't  not  otherwise  ;  be  is  a  mes- 
senger from  master  Yongrave. — You  are  welcome, 
sir. 

Thor.  An  I  be  not,  I  am  going,  sir,  to  the  place 
from  whence  1  came,  sir. 

Wood.  How  does  master  Yongrave  1 

TkoT.   As  foolish  as  ever  ;  he  is  still  in  love. 

Wood.  1  pray  commend  me  to  him. 

Enter  Yongrave. 

Thor.  You  may  now  commeod  yourself;  he  is 
here. 

Evg.  Oh  let  me  fly  into  his  arms,  and  boast 
Never  had  woman  such  a  noble  servant ; 
Blest  was  that  minute,  uncle,  in  which  you 
First  knew  this  gentleman  ;  more  blessed  I, 
That  do  enjoy  by  him,  that  which  my  heart, 
Next  heaven,  affectetb  most ;  'twill  be  an  age 
Till  boly  church  confirms  our  vows  :  I  cannot 
Manage  the  comforts  you  have  given  me. 
I  did  not  think  1  should  so  soon  have  met 
A  husband,  uncle. 

Wood.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Tbor.   [aside  to   Yon.'\ — Command  thy  truest 
servant ;  nothing  wants 
But  huw  to  get  her  forth,  'twere  soon  dispatch'd. 

Yon.  Sir,  we  resolve  not  to  lose  any  time, 
We'll  marry  instantly. 

Wood.  With  all  my  heart 
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Yon.  The  license  will  be  at  church  as  sood  as  we. 
Then  I  shall  quickly  make  yoii  perfect  owner 
Of  all  those  lands,  that  lie  so  near  your  lordship; 
You  have  security,  I  shall  perform 
When  we  are  man  and  wife. 

Wood    Right,  master  Yong^ve  ! 
You  are  an  honest  gentleman,  my  niece 
May  glory  in  such  a  choice.    I  have  some  business, 
Excuse  three  minutes,  I'll  despatch,  and  go 
Along  with  you  myself.  {_Exit. 

Thar    How's  that?  he  go! 
We  must  prevent  that  niischief. 

Evg.  Noble  sir. 
What  service  can  reward  this  goodness  in  you  ? 

Yim.  If  you  acknowledge  any  benefit 
Fron)  me,  in  that  I  am  enough  rewarded, 
I  wish  you  what  I  cannot  hope  for,  joy  ; 
Butyet  we  have  not  finish'd. 

Taw.  What  do  you  think? 
If— it  is  gone  again —  we  must  have  some  trick 
To  get  off  without  him. 

Enter  Servant  with  a  letter. 

Eug.  From  mistress  Chrysolinal  ** 

Thor.  What  an  we  should  set  some  one's  house 
a-fire, 
Do  you  think  he  would  stay  to  quench  it?  bow 

has  he 
Liv'd  all  this  while,  and  hns  no  more  diseases? 
No  honest  gout  to  keep  him  warm  at  home, 
Id  furs  ;  no  charitable  ague  fall 
Into  his  legs  to  stay  him  ?  no  sciatica? 
He  is  no  gentleman,  he  'scapes  fo  well. 

Eug.  [reads.]  1  lore  htm  above  my  Ufe,  but  you 
have  only  his  heart,  he  says  ;  Jbr  which  1  lanauish  ; 
if  you  have  power  to  dispose  it,  I  will  cherish  some 
hope  he  wililove  me,  at  Uaatfor  your  sake. — 
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Tlior.  If  he  should  with  us,  is't  not  possible 
he  may  have  a  fall,  and  break  a  leg? — an  'twere 
but  his  neck — why  may  not  some  'prentice  throw  a 
stone,  and  put  an  eye  out,  that  he  may  go  to  the 
surgeons  ?  or  some  horse,  or  cartwheel,  squeeze  his 
toe,  and  slay  liis  jouroey? 

Eug.  [reads.] — His  noble  carriage  to  you,  made 
me  first  affect  him  ;  then  since  you  are  happy  in 
another,  let  me  owe  to  your  virtue  Ji>r  his  affection, 
■without  tchom  I  am  the  most  miserable. — 

Chrysolina. 
Let  rae  entreat  you,  sir,  peruse  that  paper. — 

[Gives  tlie  letter  tu  Yongrave. 
Sir,  you  know  Chrysolioa? 

Jhor.  1  do  know  her. 

Eug.  Poor  gentlewoman  !  is  in  love  with  Yon- 
grave  . 
We  have  arriv'd  at  our  desires  already, 
And  want  but  the  church  sealing,  she  is  lost, 
Unless  he  meet  her  wishes  j  'tvcill  become 
Our  piety  to  advance,  in  what  we  may, 
The  common  cause  of  love,  then  briefly  thus — ■ 

{Whtspera  llim-. 

Yon.  Can  any  virgin  afl'ect  rae  so  much? 
She  did  prepare  this  argument  before. 

Eug.  As  you  are  charitable,  go  presently. 

ThoT.  And  leave  you  thus? 

Evg.  We'll  fiet  ofl"  vvell  enough  : 
Pray  her  to  meet  us. 

Yon    I  do  pity  her, 
And  I  have  learn'd  it  from  ray  sufferings  ; 
But  I  must  keep  my  word  ;  Eugenia 
Hath  still  my  heart,  and  only  can  dispose  it. 

Eug    Then  I  resign  to  her;  in  this  alone, 
I  will  deserve  these  noble  oflSces. — 
You  know  the  place. 

Thor.  I'm  perfect.  [Exit. 

Eug.  Love  her,  and  let  us  all  be  happy. 


k 


Wood.  Sir,  I  must  desire 
You  would  excuse  me  ;  I  would  a>>  with  you, 
But  tliat  I  have  considered,  'twill  be  better 
That  I  should  not  appear,  since  you  intend 
To  have  it  private  ;   there  will  be  less  notice 
If  I  be  absent,  and  it  may  be  thought 
You  by  some  trick  stole  her  away.    Do  you  mark? 

Yon.  Well  thought  on. 

Wood.  Then,  sir,  that  opinion 
Will  save  our  credit,  and  excuse  the  want 
Of  ceremony,  and  the  fruitless  charge, 
Which  is  expected  at  her  marriage  : 
Is  it  not  best  ? 

Yon.  You  shew  your  providence. 

E!ug    Though  I  could  wish  yonr  presence. 

Wood.  You're  not  wise, 
Eugenia  ;  go  to  the  church,  and  let  me 
Salute  yon  quickly  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  : 
Away,  1  say. 

Eug.  He  has  prevented  us.  [Aside. 

Wood.  The  land's  my  own  ;  you  wrong  your 

joys  to  tarry,  '[Exeunt  Eug,  and  Yon. 

I  would  I  had  more  nieces  thus  to  marry.      [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Goldsworth's  House. 

Enler  Thornay  and  Cbrysolina. 

Thor.  Nay,  never  blush,  but  liasle  and  meet  the 
gentleman. 
You  have  no  reason  to  distrust  me,  lady, 
After  this  circumstance. 
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Chrys.  Can  I  be  so  happy? 

Thor,  Have  a  strong  faith,  and  find  it  so, 
Though  once  1  was  guilty  of  some  wrong  to  thee. 

Chrj/s.  Never  to  me  :  or  if  you  had,  this  news 
la  recompense  enougli. 

Thor.  I'll  tell  thee  now  : 
1  was  the  cause  that  Gerard  did  neglect  thee. 
In  hope  to  gain  thee  for  myself;  I  told  him 
Thou  hadst  half  consented  to  be  mine. 

Chrys.  This  truth? 

Thor.  Bade  him  direct  his  courtship  to  Aurelia, 
And  so  be  sure  of  one  ;  poor  gentleman 
Believ'd,  and  after  lost  thy  sister  too  : 
But  if  no  cure  be  seasonably  applied, 
Gerard,  I  fear,  will  sink  beneatn  his  loss. 

Chrys.  Was  this  the  cause? 

Thor.  I  must  accuse  myself. 

Chrys.  I'll  tell  Aurelia  this. 

lytor.  Do  so. 

Chrys.  She  meant 
To  visit  him,  but  this  will  give  her  wings. 

Thor.  I  wilt  estreat  her  pardon  ;  but  make  haste, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  seen. 

Chrys.  I  feel 
Another  soul ;  what  raptures  are  distill'd 
Upon  my  heart ! 

Enter  Caperwit. 

Cap.  She  cannot  choose  but  take  it. 

Thor.  You  know  how  to  direct  her ;  but  be  swirt 
In  your  return. — Master  Caperwit! 

Cap.  Your  servant; 
Sir,  if  my  sight  be  not  unfaithful,  I 
Have  seen  you. 

Thur.  I  owe  much  to  your  eyes. 
It  was  my  happines.s  to  see  you  here. 

Cap.  I  do  remember. 
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Thor.  I  observ'd  your  courtship 
To  fair  Aurelia. 

Cap.   Pray,  air,  can  you  dance  ? 

Thor.  Dance? 

Cap.  I  presume  you  are  a  friend  to  her 
Whose  name  made  sweet  your  breath  so  late. 

'thor.  It  did  not  stink  before. 

Cap.   Excuse  my  poetry. 

Hior.  Cry  you  mercy. 

Cap.  I  know  you've  heard  wherein  consists  my 
excellence. 

Tlior   You  are  a  prince  in  poetry,  and  please 
your  excellence. 

Cap.  The  phrase  in  Latin's  modest,  use  do  re- 
verence. 
To  tell  you  true, — you  are  a  friend, — I  am  upon  a 
masque. — 

Thor.  That  made  you  ask  if  I  could  dance. 

Cap.  'Tis  right,  and  you  should  do  me  honour 
To  lend  your  person  to  it ;  but  I  would 
Have  it  this  night,  before  my  mistress,  whose 
Mention  pcrfum'd  your  lips  so  late. 

77ior.  Sweet  language  !  With  your  favour,  mas- 
ter Caperwit, 
Who  are  the  principal  maskers  ? 

Cap.  Faith,  I  have  none  yet, 
Beside  myself,  but  a  foolish  knight,one  sir  Gervase, 
And  his  lady  ;  1  want  persons. 

Thor.  Let  me  furnish  you. 

Cap.  And  tie  my  everlasting  friendship  to  you. 

TJior.  They  shall  be  of  quality,  most  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. 
What  if  Aurelia  be  one'!  she  loves  you, 
I  have  discovered  that ;  I  know  she'll  do't ; 
Her  sister  for  another,  and  myself, 
Frank  Gerard,  and  Jack  Yongrave,  with  his  mis- 
tress. 

Cap.  The  number  I  desire. 
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Thor.  I  know  your  lodg-ing,  say  no  more,  Til 
bring  tliera 
This  afternoon  to  practise,  we  may  soon 
Perfect  a  dance. 

Cap.  Shall  I  trust  to  you  ? 

TTior.  Here's  ray  hand. 

Cap,  I  kisi  it. 

Thor.  I  may  give  you  a  hint  perhaps  for  the  de- 
vice too. 

Cap.  I  have  no  other  gratitude  but  this, 
Live  but  a  week,  I'll  send  you  an  ode  ;  or  die, 
I'll  write  your  epitaph.  [Exit. 

Thor.  1  have  no  purpose 
To  put  your  muse  to  Kuch  expense.     Farewell, 
Phantasms. 

Re-enter  CnnYsoLmA. 

Chrys.  Have  I  not  been  tedious? 
I  told  my  sister  all,  and  she  is  gone 
To  master  Gerard  ;  if  their  meeting  prosper, 
1  have  directed  where  to  £nd  us, 

Thor.  Excellent! 
Come,  let's  away,  a  thousand  joys  expect  ua. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  UI. 

Gerard's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Gerird  in  his  gown  and  cap.  < 

Ger.  I  once  believ'd  women  were  full  of  pity, 
Of  soft  and  gentle  constitutions. 
But  1  have  found  them  cruel ;  for  Aurelia, 
Que  of  the  best  of  all  her  sex,  doth  own 
A  hard  and  tyrannous  nature. 

VOL.  u.  A  a 


Ser.  Sir,  'tis  done. 

Oer.  I  prithee  let  it  be  undone,  as  I  am. 

Ser.  The  song — 

Oer.  I  gave  to  be  taught  music?  I'll  bear't  anon  : 
I  prithee  go — 

Ser.  Whither? 

Ger.  To  prison. 

Ser.  How,  sir  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  and  ask  when  are  the  sessions. 

Ser.  They  are  every  month. 

Ger.  I  would  'twere  execution-day  to  morrow  ! 

Ser.  Why,  with  your  pardon ,  do  you  wish  it,  sir  ? 

Ger.  I  would  entreat  the  surgeons  to  beg 
Some  woman  for  anatomy,  nothing  else  : 
I  have  heard  their  lectures  very  much  commended, 
And  I'd  be  prcsmtwhen  they  read  upon 
Her  heart;  for  sure  there  is  much  difference 
Between  a  womiin  and  a  man,  in  that 
Same  thing  we  call  a  heart :  they  do  not  love 
As  we  do  ;  we  are  fools,  indeed  we  are, 
To  doat  so  much  upon  them,  and  betray 
The  glory  of  our  creation,  fo  serve 
A  female  pride  ;  we  were  born  free,  and  had 
From  the  great  Maker  royal  privilege, 
Most  brave  immunities  ;  but  since  have  made 
Tame  forfeit  of  our  charier.     Let  me  see't, 
It  is  the  same ;  first  read  it ;  reach  the  chair  : 
'Tis  yet  no  Kong,  infuse  a  soul  into  it.    [^Ser.  singt. 

SONG. 
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How  can  he  want  artillery  f 

That  appears  too  trwe  in  me  : 

Two  shafts  feed  upon  my  breast, 

Oh,  make  it  quiver  for  the  rest. 

Kill  me  witft  love,  thou  angry  son 

Of  Cytherea,  or  let  one, 

One  sharp  golden  arrow  fiy^ 

To  wound  her  heart  for  whom  I  die.  ' 

Cupid,  if  thou  beest  a  child,  ' 

lie  no  god,  or  be  more  mild. 

[Ger.  sleeps.   Exit  Ser.  and  returns  with 

AURELU. 

Ser.  I  have  not,  since  I  serv'd  him,  known  him  so 
Oppress'd  with  melancholy  ;  he's  asleep, 
I  dare  not  wake  him. 

Aur.  I'll  expect  awhile. 

Ser.  This  quiet  will  much  benefit  him,  he  began 
to  talk  idly. 

j4ur.  Heaven  preserve 
The  temper  of  his  brain  I 

Ser.  He  wakes. 

Ger.  Ha  I  'tis  not  she ;  do  I  dream  still  ?  Come 
hither, 
Dost  thou  eee  nothing  t 

Ser.  Yes>  a  gentlewoman 
That  came  to  visit  you. 

Ger.  Do  not  abuse 
Thy  master,  'tis  not  possible  Aurelia 
Will  do  me  so  much  honour  ;  in  my  sleep 
Methoughtl  parlied  with  her,  and  my  fancy 
Hath  not  yet  lost  her  shape. — Oh,  my  Aurelia 

Aur.  I  come  to  ask  thy  pardon. 
6er.  Do  not  mock  me. 
Thou  will  be  cruel  when  I  wake  again  ; 
And  then  I  shall  repent  I  dream'd  so  sweetly. 


'  Onf  iliarp  golden 


w.]     See  Masi'iDger,  to),  i 
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Aur.    You  are  now  awake,  and  I  am  your 

Aurelia, 
That,  if  you  can  forgive  her  past  neglect, 
Will  give  you  proof  of  her  repentance,  by 
These  tears — 

Ger.  Let  not  the  ground  be  hallow'd  with 
Such  water,  I  have  a  heart  to  drink  this  balsam  : — 
Enough,  Aurelia,  do  not  make  thy  eyes 
Poor,  to  enrich  thy  bosom,  where  the  drops 
Shew  like  a  carkanet  of  pearl  upon  it ; 
Thou  hast  euough  restored  me. 

Aur.  Oh  my  Gerard  1 
Thou  art  too  merciful,  and  dost  forgive 
Too  soon  the  injury  I  did  thy  love  ; 
But  1  am  come  to  make  thee  satisfaction  ; 
And  this  is  but  a  shadow  of  those  joys 
We  must  divide,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  follow, 
As  I  direct. 

Oer.  Tis  sin  not  to  obey. 

Aur.  You  must  walk  then. 

Oer.  It  is  to  heaven  thou  goest. 
Convey  me  swiftly  thither. 

Aur.  Nay,  'tis  haste 
Is  now  required. 

Oer.  What  bliss  can  be  denied, 
A  man  that  follows  such  an  angel-guide?  {^Exeujtt. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Thump. 

Tliump.  Whercj  in  the  name  of  simplicity, 
shonid  my  master  be  all  this  while  1  I  have  been 
at  six  orcfinaries,  twelve  taverns,  and  I^think  four- 
and-twenty  bawdy-houses,  places  that  gentlemen 
use  to  frequent,  and  yet  cannot  find  him  ;  well,  ' 
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am  resolv'd  to  ask  every  man  I  meet;  and  if  I  can- 
not hear  of  him  the  sooner,  I'll  have  him  cried. — 

Enter  Yongrave  and  Eugenia. 

'  'Pf*y  did  you  see  ray  master? 

ron.  Thy  master?  I  know  him  not. 

Thump.  Nay,  sir,  did  you  see  him?  for  if  you 
see  him,  you  cannot  choose  but  know  him  ;  for  he 
had  a  hundred  marks,  brought  him  warm  out  of  the 
country  this  morning;. 

Yon.  Much  good  do  it  him  next  his  heart,  I  saw 
him  not.  [£a:e. 

Thvmp.  No,  no  ;  there  is  no  hope :  'tis  but  ao 
unmannerly  trick  of  any  master,  to  leave  his  man 
o'  this  fashion  ;  'tis  well  there  is  no  press  abroad, 
no  disguis'd  constable ;  twelvepence,  and  the 
King's  name,  would  put  me  into  a  pitiful  fever, 
and  I  should  curse  sir  Gervase  in  another  country, 
as  often  as  I  heard  the  report  of  a  musket,  for 
bringing  me  up  no  belter,  that  might  have  lived 
quietly  at  home,  and  gone  a  feasting  with  the 
train'd-band,  without  any  danger. 

Enter  Thornay  and  CHRYsoLrNA. 

Here  is  another  youth,  and  his  commodity,  I'll  en- 
quire of  him. — Pray,  did  you  see  my  master  ? 

Thf/r.  Thy  master  ?  what's  he  ? 

Thump.  A  knight,  sir,  I'll  assure  you,  of  the  last 
edition  ;  that  was  my  foolish  master,  for  want  of  a 
better. 

Thor,  His  name  ? 

Thump.  Sir  Gervase  Simple. 

Thor.  Something  of  a  black  complexion,  with  a 
weazel  face? 

Thump.  The  same,  sir. 
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Tlior.  In  a  doublet  of  orange- tawny  satin,  richly 
laced?  and  blue  trunk  hose  very  suitable  1 

Thump.  Very  right,  sir. 

"Dior.  A  long  Italian  cloak  came  down  to  his 
elbows,  a  Spanish  ruff,  and  long  French  stockings  ? 

Thump,  Just  the  same  ;  how  happy  was  f  to 
meet  with  this  gentleman  ! 

Thor.  Faith,  honest  friend,  I  saw  none  such. 

Thump.  Vox  o'  these  questions  ! 

Thor.  But  if  thou'lt  go  with  me,  I  may  chance 
help  to  a  sight  of  this  pageant. 

Tliump.  Heaven  bless  your  worship,  and  the 
sweet-faced  modicum  in  your  company  !   [Exevnt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  IB  Goldsworlh's  House. 

Enter  Goldsworth  and  mutress  Goldsworth. 

Mr».  6-  To  prison  with  your  servants,  husband!' 
hang 
Them  all,  unless  they  find  our  daughters. 

Golds.  And  I  have  sent  to  sir  John  Woodha- 
more's, 
They  may  be  with  his  niece. 

Mrs.  G,  They  never  us'd 
Thus  to  absent  themselves  ;  oh  me  unhappy  ! 

Golds.  We  have  been  too  indulgent. 

Mrs.  G.  I  would  have  had  them  more  restraJn'd  ; 
young  wenches 
That  have  so  many  suitors,  grow  soon  wanton, 
A  nd  throw  off'  their  obedience  ;  had  you  been 
Forward  as  1,  they  had  been  married  ; 
And  tlieu  we  had  not  suffer'd  this  perplexity. 
1  did  commend  an  honourable  man, 
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But  your  deliberation  hath  inarr'd  at). 
An  they  were  here  again — 

Oolas.  Have  patience,  wife, 
They  are  not  lost  for  ever. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no  ;  lost  1 
They'll  come  again  double,  I  warrant  you, 
And  perhaps  treble,  with  some  unthrift  husbands, 
Of  their  own  choosing. 

Golds.  It  does  trouble  me. 
They  were  not  us'd  to  walk  abroad  without 
A  servant,  to  wait  on  them. 

Mrs.   G.  You  must  think 
Tbeyhave  servants  oftheir  own,  for  such  a  business; 
YoUDg  maids  have  plenty  of  such  waiting  men, 
And  tois  has  been  a  long  conspiracy, 
I'll  lay  ray  life. 

Enler  Servant. 

Golds.  What,  hast  found  them  yet? 

Ser.  I  can  hear  no  news, 
And  sir  John  Woodhamore  is  nouch  troubled,  sir, 
His  niece  is  gone  too. 

Golds.  Hey  day ! 

Ser.  She  has  been  absent 
Ever  since  morning. 

Golds.  Precious,  precious  thieves  I 
Eugenia's  gone,  let's  have  tbem  cried  together. 

Mrs.  G.   They  that  have  found  them,  will  too  | 
soon,  I  fear, 
Alter  the  properly. 

Golds.  We  shall  keep  no  virgins  in  the  town 
shortly. — ■ 

Enter  Woodhamore. 


Welcome,  sir  John. 

Wood.  la  not  my  niece  Eugenia  here  ? 


{Act  V. 

Goldi.  Not  here. 

Mrs.  O.  We  have  lost  our  daughters,  and  that's 
two  for  one. 

Golds.  Our's  have  been  absent  ever  since  the 
morning  : 
Nor  can  we  study  what's  become  of  them. 

IVood.  Is't  possible?  is  there  no  plot  in  ibis? 

Golds.  Onr  servants  have  enquired  in  everyplace 
Ofour  acquaintance. 

Wood.  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
You  do  remember  master  Yongrave? 

Golds.  A  servant  of  your  niece's. 

IVood.  The  same,  sir  ; 
With  my  consent,  he  took  her  forth  this  morning, 
To  marry  her  ;  I  do  believe  he  has  done  it, 
But  it  doth  rack  my  brain,  why  they  should  stay 

thus, 
They  might  have  married  forty  limes  by  this. 

Golds.  You  did  perhaps  desire  it  private? 

Wood.  And  he  too. 

Golds.  I  will  engage  my  life  they  are  all  together. 

Wood.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Golds.  1  am  confident. 
Let's  in  to  supper,  and  expect  the  best.^ 

Enter  Servant,  and  tchispers  mistress  Goldsworth. 

What  news  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  G.  'Tis  something  that  he  says. 

Ser.  I  cannot  find  them. 

Golds.  How? 

'Ser.  But  I  have  met  a  gentleman,  that  can 
Tell  you  some  news. 

Golds.  That  does  concern  nay  (laughters? 

Ser.  So  lie  reports  ; 
He  is  a  cunning  man,  I  think  a  conjuror, 
He  talks  of  art,  and  spirits. 
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Enter  Caperwit  disguised  Uke  a  Conjuror 

This  xt.  be,  sir. 

Cap.    Oentles,  in  your  troubled  brow, 

I  read  what  you  desire  to  know, 

het  no  fear  invade  your  heart  ; 

I  tciU  tell,  by  pover/ktl  art, 

Your  children's  fate,  and  where  they  are  ; 

Know  then,  titey  are  wander'dfar, 

Led  by  Cupid,  God  of  loves. 

They  have  note  arriv'd  those  groves, 

Where  no  happy  soul  can  sleep, 

Venus  doth  there  revels  keep  ; 

Consecrating  day  and  night 

To  song,  to  kisses,  and  delight  : 

They  in  Elysium  breathe  ;  choose  whether 

They  shall  move  thence,  or  you  go  thither. 

"Wood.  This  is  some  poetical  busiuess. 
Mrs.  G.  Sweet  husband,  let  us  go  to  them  ;  I 
have  heard  poets  talk  much  of  Elysium,  I  would 
fain  see  whether  they  be  honest  of  their  words  or 
no. 

Golds.  No,  it  will  befit  tliem  to  come  to  ns. 
Cap.  It  shall  be  so  ;  harmonious  strains. 
That  do  bless  those  happy  plains, 
Usher  them  forth,  and  shame  the  spheres, 
Charm  with  heaventier  notes  our  ears, 

[Recorders  withia. 
That  when  we  see  the  lovers  come, 
We  may  believe  Elysium 
Itself  come  hither,  all  those  bowers, 
And  the  shades  of  pleasure  ours. 


>^StJ^:..  V 
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Enter  masked,  Yongrave,  CnRysoUNA,  Gerard, 
AuRELiA,  Thornay,  Eugenia,  Simpi^e, andlady 
Bird;  between  every  couple  a  torch  carried; 
they  march  over  the  stage,  and  exeunt. 

Golds.  Who  are  all  these  ? 

Mrs.  G.  I  guess  some  of  them  ;  oh  that  I  were 

ia  Elysium  ! 
^ood.  What!  are  they  vaniBh'd'i  Another  turn 
of  your  art,  good  sir. 

Cap.  Chime  other  music.  [Music  tcithin. 

Rc' enter  the  Maskers,  and  dance. 

Wood.  Now  they  will  discover.  [Yon.  unmasks^ 
—  Master  Yongrave!  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here. 
— This  is  the  gentleman  1  prais'd  so  much,  he  has 
married  now  my  niece- 

Chiys.  \unv.ei(s^ — Butl  must  ask  your  blessing; 
we  are  married . 

Wood.  Ha!  another  sweetheart?  I  am  abus'd, 
he  is  a  very  knave  ;  where  is  my  niece? 

Golds.  Is  he  worse  for  marrying  of  my  child? 
nay,  then  my  blessing  on  you  both,  my  son  and 
daughter. 

Mrs.  O.  Where's  Aurelia? 

Aur.  \unveils.'\ — Here,  mother;  I  have  met  a 
husband  too,  let  us  divide  your  prayers. — Soft,  mas- 
ter Caperwit,  we  are  married,  sir,  already. 

Cap.  How!  married?  did  not  you  promise  me* 
[GcTard  unmasks. 

Golds.  Master  Gerard  !  nay,  an  it  be  no  worse 
1  care  not. 
Rise  to  my  heart. 

Ger-  My  duly  shall  deserve  it:  'tis  e'en  so,  good 
master  Caperwit,  you  must  dance  without  her. 
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Cap.  Have  I  made  veraes  and  studied  speeches 
for  this? 

Jtllrs.  G.  Since  there  is  no  remedy,  I  bless  you 
both,  but  I  did  wish  — 

Eug.  [«nret/«.] — Sir,  if  you  will  acknowledge 
your  niece,  you  must  accept  a  nephew  too ;  we 
are  as  fast  as  they. —  ^^ITiornay  unmasks. 

Wood.  Death!  lam  cozen'd,  cheated  ;  there  is 
law. 

Yo7i.  And  there  is  conscience. 

Wood.  I'll  not  give  you  a  penny. 

Yon.  I  will  not  publish,  sir,  your  avarice. 
Wish  them  good  joy. 

Wood.  Well, 'tis  done. 

Thor.  Yes,  faith,  uncle,  we  are  coupled,  man 
and  wife. 

Woorf,  I'll  enquire  how  this  came  about  hereafter; 
look  you  to%'e  her,  sir. 

Thor.  As  I  will  do  my  soui. 

Sim.  Gentlemen,  all  is  ootyetdiscover'd;  there 
are  a  pair  behind,  worth  taking  notice  of;  do  you 
knowsirGervase  Simple?  lam  the  man.  \_Unmaske. 

Thump.  Simple  as  he  stands  there. 

Sim.  And  this  is  mj  lady. —  What!  does  Ihy 
hair  come  oif  already? 

{Page  takes  off' his  mask,  and  head  dress. 

Page.  Your  worship  is  a  most  egregious  cox- 
comb. 

Sim.  A  boy  !  Gentlemen,  have  I  married  aboy, 
or  is  she  metamorphos'd  ? 

Yon.  Ha  !  ha  !  master  Caperwit's  page. 

Omnes.  Give  you  joy,  sir. 

Page.  The  Bird  is  flown  indeed,  la! 

Sim.  Bird  I  they  make  a  coxcomb  of  me. 

Cap.  I  am  glad  somebody  else  is  cozen'd  beside 
myself ; 
Nay,  nay,  take  her,  there  is  a  man  tcitbin  a  mile 
of  an  ooA,  /  name  nobody,  has  bad  earnest  of  her 
body. 
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[Aety- 


Sim.  Bawdy,  quotha. — Thump,  I  will  sell  thee 
iny  knightliood  for  half  the  money  it  cost  me,  and 
turn  yeoman  in  tlie  country  again  ;  why,  there  is 
neither  wil  nor  honesty  in  this. 

lliump.  Be  nil'd  by  me  ;  let's  to  some  tavern, 
and  drink  away  melancholy. 

iSi'm.  Ay,  and  then  we  may  steal  away  disguis'd  ; 
a  match ! 

Thor.  Nay,  nay,  let's  all  together,  and  make  a 
merry  night  on't. 

Sim.  Why,  how  now  Thump,  are  you  sneaking 
away  1 

(jolds.  Let's  all  together. 

Ger.  But  first  we  must  [ask]  the  license  of 
these  gentlemeu,  [Coming Jbrtcard. 

Our  poet  knoKS  you  icill  be  just,  but  ice 

Appeal  to  mercy  ;  he  desires  that  ye 

Would  not  distaste  his  muse,  because  of  late 

Transplanted,  which  would  grow  here,  ^no/ale 

Have  an  unlucky  bode.     Opinion 

Comes  hither  but  on  crutches  yet;  the  sun 

Hath  lent  no  beam  to  warm  us  ;  if  this  play 

Proceed  more  fortunate ,  we  shall  bless  the  day, 

And  love  that  brought  you  hither :   ^tis  in  you 

To  make  a  little  sprig  of  laurel  grow, 

And  spread  into  a  grove,  where  you  may  sit, 

And  hear  soft  stories,  when,  by  blasting  it, 

Vou  gain  no  honour,  though  our  ruins  lie. 

To  tell  the  spoils  of  your  offended  eye: 

If  not  for  what  we  are,  for.  alas!  here 

No  Roscius  moves,  to  charm  your  eyes,  or  ear, 

Yet  as  you  hope  hereafter  to  see  plays, 

Encourage  us,  and  give  our  poet  bays.       [Exeunt. 


THE 


BIRD  IN  A  CAGE. 


Thb  Bird  in  a  Cags.]  This  play  is  not  registered  in  the 
office-book  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels;  it  is  however  dear, 
from  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  Dedication,  that  it 
could  not  have  appeared  earlier  than  1632.  The  date  of  the 
quarto  is  1633 :  its  title  is,  The  Bird  in  a  Cage.  A  Comedie^ 
As  it  hath  been  presented  at  the  Phanix  in  Drury  Lane*  The 
Author  James  Shirley^  Servant  to  her  Majesty  ;  with  this  motto 
from  Juvenal : 

Et  spes  et  ratio  stti^tiorum  in  Qssare  tantum. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarto,  there  is  a  short  address  from  the 
'  Printer  to  the  Reader/  in  which  a  few  eitata  are  corrected,  a 
thing  very  unusual  in  the  early  editions  of  our  old  dramas : 
**  Many  other  errors,"  it  adds,  **  (though  for  the  most  part 
literal,)  thou  shalt  meet,  which  thou  canst  not,  with  safety  of 
thy  own,  interpret  a  defect  in  the  author's  judgment^  since 
all  books  are  subject  to  these  misfortunes. 

Vale^  et  mUius  inUrpretare.*' 

This  Comedy  was  reprinted  by  Dodsley  in  his  CoUection  of 
Old  Plays. 


1  HE  fame  of  your  candour  and  innocent  love  to  learn-' 
tag,  especially  to  lltat  musical  part  of  humane  knowledge^  J 
Poetry,  andin  parlictilar  to  that  which  concerns  the  /»lag0-  I 
and  scetie,  (younelf,  as  I  hear,  having  lately  written  o^  1 

in  coiilinement  at  the  time  tills  Dedication 
was  aildresserl  to  him.  A  slight  gUnc«  nt  his  life  will  best  ex-'  | 
plain  the  allusions  nriMle  in  it.  In  163^  Pryune  published  &' 
virulent  attack  od  Play-houses  and  Players,  under  the  title  of 
Hittriomastii,  which,  on  account  of  some  persanulitief  said  to 
be  directed  against  the  queen  and  her  ladin,  gave  great  ofience 
to  Charles  and  his  court ;  the  author  was  in  consequence 
mitted  to  prison,  and,  in  Ihe  early  part  of  1633,  seulenced,  by 
the  star-chamber,  lo  pay  a  fine  of  6O00(.,  to  be  expelled  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's-lnn,  de- 
graded, and  disabled  from  his  profession  of  the  law.  to  stand, 
in  the  pillory,  to  lose  hie  ears,  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt, 
and  himself  to  remain  in  prison  for  life.  The  Poets  and  Players 
no  doubt  exulted  in  this  heavy  visitation ;  although  the  igno- 
miny of  the  punishment,  and  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
a  part  of  it  was  inflicted,  ought  lo  have  inspired  them,  if  not 
with  compassion,  at  least  with  forbt^amnce.  After  suRering 
fhim  another  prosecution  in  1637.  Pryane  finally  obtained  his 
liberty  in  1640,  became  a  memlier  of  parliament,  and  when  his 
old  persecutor  Laud  Fell  under  the  band  of  the  law,  was,  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  feelings,  one  of  the  managers  of  his 
trial.  Shirley  speaks  of  his  writings  in  contemptuous  terms,  and 
not  without  reason,  fiir  exceptiog  his  Records  and  other 
law  collections,  his  publications  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
rhapsodies,  breathing  alt  the  virulence,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism 
of  the  Puritans  of  the  time,  in  language  at  once  inaccurate, 
coarse,  and  obscure. 


Tragedy}*  doth  justly  challenge  from  me  this  Dedication . 
X  had  an  early  desire  to  congratulate  your  happy  retire- 
ment :  hut  no  poem  could  tempt  me  tvilh  so  fair  a  circum- 
slatKe  as  this  in  the  title,  wherein  I  take  some  deUght  to 
think  (not  without  imitation  of  yourself)  who  have  inge- 
niously fancied  such  elegant  and  apposite  names  for  your 
own  compositions  as  Health's  Sickness,  the  Unlovelipess  of 
Love-lockj,  SfcJ*  how  aptly  I  may  present  you  at  this 
time,  with  the  Bird  in  a  Cage,  a  comedy,  which  wantetk, 
I  must  confess,  much  of  that  ornament,  which  the  stage 
and  action  tent  it,  for  it  comprelteiiding  also  another  play 
or  interlude,  personated  hy  ladies,  *  I  must  refer  to  your 
imagination,  the  mttsic,  the  songs,  the  dancing,  aiut  other 
varieties,  which  I  knotv  would  have  pleas'd  you  infinitely 
in  the  presentment.  I  was  the  rather  inclined  to  make 
this  oblation,  that  posterity  might  read  you  a  patron  to 
the  muses,  and  one  that  durst  in  such  a  critical  age,  bind 
up  the  wounds  which  ignorance  had  printed  upon  wit  and 
the  professors  i  proceed  (inimitable  Mecenas)  and  having 
such  convenient  leisure,  and  an  indefatigable  Pegasus,  I 
mean  yotir  prose  (whith  scometh  the  road  of  common 
sense,  and  despiseth  any  style  in  his  way)  travel  still  in  the 
pursuit  of  new  discoveries,  which  you  may  publish  if  you 
please,  in  your  next  book  of  Digressions.  If  you  do  not 
happen  presently  to  convert  t/ie  organs,  you  may  in  time 
confute  the  steeple,  and  bring  every  parish  to  one  belt. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time,  and  my  oian  occa- 
sions not  permitting  my  personal  attendance,  I  have 
entreated  a  gentleman  to  deliver  this  testimony  of  my  ser- 
vice ;  many  faults  /lave  escaped  the  press,  which  your 
judgment  will  no  sooner  find,  than  your  mercy  correct, 
by  which  you  shall  teach  others  a  charity  to  your  own 
volumes,  though  they  be  all  errata.    If  you  continue  witere 

•  youTielf,  as  I  hear,  having  lately  written  a  Tragedy]  This  al- 
ludes to  the  HUtrio-maslii,  lUe  second  title  of  which  was  "  the 
AcloTi"  Tragedie."  It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  the  writer's  tra- 
gedy \  and  when  we  consider  the  indiscriniioate  and  over* 
whelming  asperity  of  the  attack,  we  cannot  be  greatly  sur- 
prised that  one  of  the  sufiTerers  should  have  so  little  generosity 
aa  to  remind  him  of  it. 

>  See  p.  37? . 

*  Female  actors  are  slroogly  reprobated  in  the  tlutrk- 
mastix. 


you  arcy  yoti  will  every  day  enlarge  your  fdmCf  and  beside 
the  engagement  of  other  poets  to  celebrate  your  Roman 
constancy,  in  particular  oblige  the  tongue  and  pen  of  your 
devout  hcn^Mrer, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiK. 

Duke  of  Mantua. 
PerenottOy  captain  of  his  guard. 
PhilenzOy  lover  o/*  Eugenia,  under  the  disguise  and 
name  ii/^Rolliardo. 

Orp7a°no,  }  '«^^«'»- 

Morello,  1 

Dondolo,  >  courtiers. 

Grulti,     J 

EmbcLSsador  of  Florence. 

Bonamico,  a  decayed  artist  (as  Altomaro,  a  rnoun^ 

tebank.) 
Carlo,  servant  to  Bonamico. 
Gentlemen  Ushers. 
Ouard. 
Attendants. 

Eugenia,  the  duke*s  daughter. 

Donella, 

Catherina, 

Mardona,    y  ladies  attendant  on  Eugenia. 

Fidelia, 

Cassiana, 

SCENE,  Mantua. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Fulvio  and  Orpiano. 

Orp.  He  does  not  mean  this  building*  for  a  col- 
lege, I  hope  ? 

Fulv.  That  were  an  ill  foundation  ;  there  are 
more  scholars  than  can  live,  one  by  another,  al- 
ready; 'tis  pity  we  should  have  more  plenty  of 
learned  beggars. 

Orp.  'Tis  past  all  my  conjecture,  why  he  built  it 

Fulv.  Signior  Perenotto,  captain  of  the  guard, 
is  of  counsel  only  with  the  duke  in't. 

Enter  Morello. 

3for.  Signior  Orpiano,  and  Fulvio. 

Fulv.  My  spark  !  whither  in  such  haste?  let  us 
change  air  a  little. 

Mor.  You  are  travelling  to  your  mistress. 

Orp.  Madam  Donella  is  newly  return 'd  to  court. 

Fulv.  With  the  princess  ? 

Orp.  She  was  but  late  retired  into  the  country  : 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Mor.  Your  lordships,  I  hope,  have  heard,  the 

*   this  building]    i.  e.  the  palace  of  his  daughter ;  the  New 
Prison,  as  it  is  afterwards  called. 
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duke   sent  jwst  for  them,  as   they  say:    there  is 
something  inX 

Fuh.  What? 

Mor.  Does  not  your  lordship  know  ? 

f\t/v.   Not  I. 

Mor.  Your  lordship's  wisdom  and  mine  is  much 
nboat  a  scantling,  tlien ;  yet,  for  aiight  I  hear, 
there  be  others  of  the  court  as  ignorant  as  we. — 
Your  honour's  pardon,  1  beseech  you ;  I  must  in 
all  haste  to  the  princess's  lodging. 

Orp.  Farewell,  signior. 
Your  amorous  lock  ba»  a  hair  out  of  order/ 

Mor.  Umph  !  what  an  oversia;ht  M'as  this  of  my 
barber!  I  must  return  now  and  have  it  corrected, 
dear  signior.  [£xtr. 

i^fo.  Here's  a  courtier  that  will  not  miss  a  hair 
of  his  complement,  wlien  he  is  to  appear  before 
his  nnistress ;  every  morning  does  this  fellow  put 
himself  upon  the  rack,  with  putting  on  his  apparel, 
and  manfully  endures  his  tailor,  when  he  screws 
and  wrests  his  body  into  the  fashion  of  his  doublet 
—  but  that  the  court  cannot  subsist  without  a  fool, 
Jshould  marvel  what  this  fellow  does  to  follow  it. 
Orp.  There  are  more  have  much  about  his 
parcel  of  brains;  llie  benefit  of  youth  and  good 
clothes  procured  their  places,  and  ignorance  and 
impudence  have  since  maintain'd  them. 

f\tlv.  Two  great  helps,  as  the  world  goes. 

£n(er  Gentlemen  Ushers,  Doni>olo,  and  G num. 

Gent.  Clear  the  presence,  the  duke  is  entering. 

*  VouT  amorous  lo.  k  hat  a  hair  out  of  order.^  This  wa» 
worn  on  the  left  9i<le,  and  was  considerably  longer  than  the 
re»t  of  the  front  hair.  Charles  himself  wore  an  "  aoiorout 
lock,"  and  was,  of  cuurec,  imitated  by  hh  courtiers.  It  was  in 
refirobntinn  of  this  fasbionablt  appendage,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Puritans,  that  Frynne  wrote  his  well  known  book 
on  the  Vnlovelinets  of  tovt-locki. 
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Enter  Duke,  Eugenia,  Perenotto,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

Eug.  I  ever  was  obedient— 

Duke.  'Tis  for  thy  honour,  which,  I  know, 
Is  to  thyself  a  precious  sound— that  building 
I  late  erected,  then,  shall  be  thy  palace. 

Eug.  Or  my  prison,  sir. 
If  I  do  rightly  understand. 

Duke.  That  name 
Is  too  unworthy  of  it,  my  Eugenia  ; 
Nor  will  it  seem  restraint  to  my  lov'd  daughter, 
Since,  free  to  all  delights,  thy  mind  shall  be 
Its  own  commander  ;  every  day  shall  strive 
To  bring  thee  in  fresh  rarities  ;  Time  shall  be 
Delighted  with  thy  pleasures,  and  stay  with  thee. 

Eug.    Indeed  I   shall  think  Time  has  lost  his 
wings. 
When  I  am  thus  caged  up. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  give 
To  him  feathers  when  thou  pleasest.     Mantua 
Shall  pour  lier  raptures  on  thee — Why  have  I 
Acrown,  butto  command  what  thou  canst  wish  for, 
My  dear  Eugenia? 

Eug.  A  deer,  it  seems  ! 
For,  as  you  had  suspicion  of  my  wildness, 
You'll  measure  out  my  walk. 

Duke.  I  am  thy  father, 
Who,  by  example  of  the  wisest  kings, 
But  build  a  place  to  lay  my  treasure  in, 
Safe  from  the  robber,  where  Til  place  a  guard— 

Eug.  Do  you  suspect  1  shall  break  prisoD,  [sir  ?] 

Duke.  To  keep  off  violence,  and  soliciting, 
Which  may  disturb  thy  pleasures  ;  until  we 
Shall  find  out  one  to  match  thy  birth  and  virtues, 
(My  dukedom  is  too  poor  that  way,)  maintain 
Thy  father's  soul :  thou  hast  no  blood  to  mix 
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With  any  beneath  prince. — Forget,  as  J  shall, 
Thy  love  was  ever  tailing  from  lliy  greatness, 
Into  the  arms  of  one  carries  but  style 
Of  honour. 

Eug.  Sir,  I  am  your  daughler. 

Duke.  Tliou  hast 
Deserv'd  my  blessing,  and  thy  obedience 
In  this,  new  crowns  tliy  father  :  1  see  I  need  not 
Urge  what  I  am  to  mo\e  thee,  and  lay  force  ; 
Thy  understanding  does  appear  convinced, 
And  loving  duty  leaches  thee  to  more 
Than  the  command. — Perenolto! 

Eug.  What  narrow  ^roiind  I  tread  !  I  know  he  is 
Too  passionate  to  be  denied  his  will, 
And  yet  to  yield  will  make  me  miserable; 
'Tis  my  misfortune  to  be  born  so  great. 
Each  common  man,  and  woman  can  enjoy 
The  air,  when  the  condition  of  a  princess 
Makes  me  a  prisoner.     But  I  must  obey, 
In  hope  it  will  not  last,  [.istrfs.] — I  have  a  soul 
Is  full  of  grateful  duly,  nor  will  suffer  me 
Further  dispute  your  precept :  you  have  power 
To  steer  me  as  you  please. 

Duke.  All  the  graces 
Speak  in  my  girl — Each  syllable  doth  carry 
A  volume  of  tliy  goodness;  all  my  cares 
So  well  rewarded,  do  convert  to  sweetness  : 
I  thank  thy  filial  piety.     Know,  my  girl. 
That  place  wherein  I  lock  so  rich  a  jewel, 
1  do  pronounce  again,  shall  be  thy  paradise  ; 
Thy  paradise,  my  Eugenia,  saving  that 
In  this  man  only  finds  no  being ; — other 
Delights  shall  stream  themselves  into  thy  bosom, 
Aud  those  tliat  pass,  shall  flow  again  to  invite 
Thy  sense  to  tabling  — Perenotto  I 
/Vr.  Your  grace's  pleasure? 
fluke.  Admit  those  ladies  that  attend. 

[Exit  Perenotto. 
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fhiv.  The  duke  shews  much  indulgence. 

Orp.  Observe  the  issue. 

Duke.  We  will  not  limit  thy  companions  ; 
Elect  what  Mantuan  beauties  thou  canst  best 
Delight  in,  they  shall  serve  thee  :  or,  if  some 
Of  your  own  traio,  whom  we  have  thought  most 

proper 
To  be  your  personal  guard,  affect  you,  they 
Attend  our  pleasures : 


Re-enter  Perenotto,  Kttk  Donella,  Cathekina, 
Mardona,  and  Fidelia. 

See,  they  are  ignorant 
Yet  of  our  purpose  ;    if  to  any  thy 
Affection  be  not  free,  thy  breath  discharge  them, 
And  point  thy  own  attendants. 

Eug.    I  shall  be  pleas'd  with  your  appointment. 
Ladies,  I  know  you  love  me. 

[^She  goea  to  the  ladies. 

Donei  Doth  your  grace  hold  suspicion,  anyof  us 
Serve  you  not  with  our  heart? 

Eug.  I  do  not  doubt, 
Or  iff  did,  you  now  approach  a  trial ; 
For  my  sake  can  you  be  content  to  be 
All  prisoners? 

Ladies.  Prisoners? 

Eug.  Yes  ;  shut  up  close  prisoners,  and  be  barr'd 
The  conversation,  nay,  the  sight,  of  men  ? 

Cath.  Marry,  heaven  defend  ;  wherein  have  we 
offended. 
That  we  must  lose  the  sweet  society 
Of  men? 

Mard.  How  have  we  forfeited  our  freedom  ! 

Duke.  No  man  argue,' — 'tis  our  pleasure. 

^  Duke.  Wo  man  arjTie.— ]    Dodsley  read*.  "No  one  argtie.' 
apparently  from  a  suspicion  of  incongruity  in  the  laDguaii* 
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Donel.  'Las,  madam, 
I  am  new  contracted  to  a  handsome  signior. 

Calk  I  have  but  newly  entertaln'd  a  servant, 
that  gave  me  these  gloves,  they  smell  of  him  still, 
a  sweet  courtier  I 

Uonel.  Not  one  man  among  so  many  ladies  t  not 
a  gentleman-usher,  nor  a  page?  How  shall  we  do, 
madam  ? 

Mard.  I  beseech  your  grace  let  me  be  exempted  ; 
if  I  have  committed  an  offence  deserves  your  anger, 
let  one  of  jour  lords  cut  off  my  head  rather,  signior 
Dondolo. 

Fid.  Shall  we  express 
So  cold  a  duty  to  her  highness?  Fie,  ladies ! 

Eug.  You  shall  but  suffer  with  me  :  I  partake 
As  much  severity  as  any  of  you  shall. 

Dvke.    I    will    expect    yonr  duties,   lords,    in 
silence. 
Orpiano,  you  shall  to  Florence,  with 
Ourdaughter'spicttire;  your  com  mission's  seal'd. — 
Now,  tair  ladies, 

I  hope  you  are  fix'd  to  wait  upon  Eugenia. 
If  your  restraint  be  a  burthen,  it  shall  be 
In  her  power  to  enlarge  you,  and  elect 
New  friends  into  your  places. 

Ladies.  'Tis  our  duties 
To  obey  your  grace  and  her. 

Duke.  Perenotto,  are  all  things  prepar'd? 

Per.    They  are,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  once,  then,  let  us  usher  you. 

[Exit  with  Eug. 

Cath.  Whither  do  we  go  ? 

Per.  I'll  tell  you. 

Donel.  Whither? 
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Per.  To  take  physic,  madam.  The  duke  has 
prepar'd  to  stay  all  looseness  io  your  bodies  ;  you 
must  be  all  fast :  stone  walls  aud  mortar  will  bind. 

Fid.  Come,  follow  with  a  courage. 

Donei.  I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  our  little  dogs 
aud  monkeys.  [^Exevnl  ladies. 

Dend.  Sweet  raadam — 

Grut.  Madam  Catherina: — they  are  gone,  sig- 
nior. 

Dond.  Would  I  had  known  this  afore  ! 

Fulv.  The  duke  will  be  censur'd  for  this  act. 
Orp.  'Tis  very  strange  :  good  lady, 
1  read  a  forced  obedience  in  her  eye, 
Which  hardly  held  up  rain. 

Enter  Morkllo. 

Mor.  Save  you,  dear  signiors  ;  which  way  went 
the  ladies  ? 

Grut    News,  signior,  news  ! 

Mor.  1  beseech  you  I  may  partake. 

Fulv.  Have  you  forgot  there  was  suspicioD  she 
affected  signior  Philenzo,  the  cardinal's  nephew  ? 

Orp.  Alas,  poor  gentleman,  he  suffers  for't. 

Fulv.  By  this  restraint  he  would  make  her  sure  ; 
his  jealousy  is  not  yet  over. — Signior  Morello,  is 
your  lock  rectified  ?  you  have  miss'd  your  lady  but 
a  hair's  breadth. 

Mur.  Nay;  but,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  where 
are  the  ladies  gone,  indeed  ? 

Gmt.  We  have  told  you. 

Mor.  What !  committed  to  New  Prison? 

Fulv.  Very  true,  signior. 

Dond.  Our  dancing  days  are  done : — shut  up 
close,  not  a  man  must  enter. 

Mor.  Would  I  were  a  mouse  then! — why,  but 
is  the  duke  mad  ? 
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Orp.  Take  heed  what  you  say,  signior  :  though 
we  be  no  informers,  yet  walls  have  ears. 

Mor.  Ears  !  would  I  had  left  mine  behind  me  ! 
here's  news  indeed  I 

Fidv.  An  you  had  come  a  little  sooner,  you 
might  have  taken  your  leave  ;  but  'twas  your  bar- 
ber's fault. 

Afor.  Would  he  had  left  me  in  the  suds  an  hour 
ago!  What  shall  we  do,  gentlemen?  'tis  a  hard 
case,  when  a  man  that  lias  an  intention  to  marry 
and  hve  honest — 

Enter  Rolliardo. 

How  now  1    what  art  thou  ? 

Rol.  Any  thing,  nothing;  yet  a  man,  yet  no 
man,  for  I  want — 

3for.  What?  Thou  art  no  capon^  I  hope. 

Rol.  Money,  sir  ;  will  you  spare  any  from  your 
precious  sins? 

Grut.  Thou  art  very  free. 

Rol.  Yet,  sir,  I  am  in  debt. 

Doiid.  What  dost  owe? 

Roi.  No  body  harm. 

Fvlv.   \\  hence  cani'st? — 

Rol.   I  dropt  from  the  moon. 

Oru.  So  methinks  ;  thou  talk'st  very  madly; 
thou  nast  much  humour  in  thee. 

Rol.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  that  you  account 
impossible,  gentlemen? 

Fulv.  Why,  wilt  thou  do  it? 

Rol.  An  you'll  pay  for  it.  Let  me  have  money 
enough,  and  V\\  do  any  thing. 

Orp.  Hold,  hold. 

Rol.  Yes,  I  will  hold. 

Mor.  I'll  lay  with  tliee;  what  wilt  hold? 

Rol.  Why,  paradoxes. 

Orut.  Dond.  Paradoxes! 
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Mot.  I  IioUi  >oti  a  paradox. 

F\ilv.  Let's  hear  some. 

Hot.  There  are  no  beasts  but  cuckolds  and  flat- 
terers ;  no  cold  weather  but  in  the  dog-days  ;  no 
physic  to  a  wliore,  no  fool  t>  an  alderman,  no  scho- 
lar to  a  justice  of  peace,  nor  no  soldier  to  a  belt 
and  butf  jerkin. 

Orp.  A  smart  fellow. 

Re-enter  the  Duke. 

Mor.  The  duke. 

Duke.  So,  my  fears  are  over  ;  in  lier  restraint  I 
bury  all  mv  jealousies. — How  now?  what  fellow's    I 
this?  '  ' 

I^iv.  Such  an  humourist  as  I  never  before  con- 
vers'd  withul  :  it  seems  he  makes  himself  free  of 
all  places. 

Duke.  What  would  he  have? 

Rol.  Thy  pardon,  inightv  man  ;  if  it  be  no  trea- 
son to  pray  lor  thee,  save  thee  !    wilt  employ  nic  ?    < 
'tis  vacation,  and  I  want  work  ;  ask  me  not  what  I  , 
can  do,  let  me  have  money  enough,  and   I'll  do 
any  Ihin^'. 

Duke.  You  have  your  senses? 

Rul.  Five,  I  take  it.*     1  can  see  greatness  big  j 
with  an  impoiithume,  yet  towering  in  the  air  like  ' 
a  falcon,  tlie  small  birds  dare  not  peep  for  him. 
lean  hcara  mansvvenr, /am/'/it/ cfernii/«/««e.  a«d  I 
will  serve  thee  ;  when,  if  opportunity  were  offered, 
for  [the]  price  of  a  plush  cloak,  he  will  be  the  first 
shall  strip  thee  to  the  very  soul :  I  can  taste  wine 


*  Bill.  Ficf,  I  take  it,  &c  ]  Tht  ruiarti  reads,  "  Five,  the 
smalt  birds  dare  ant  peep  for  him,  I  take  it;  I  caa  see  great- 
iices  big  with  aa  iniposlhume,  lowering  in  the  air  like  a  falcon."  ] 
Dodsley  could  make  nothing  of  this,  and  therefore  omitted  the 
Ural  section.  1  believe  that  it  now  stands  as  the  author  meant 
it  to  stind.     To  peep  is  to  ehirp. 
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that  another  man  pays  for,  and  relish  any  thing 
that  comes  of  free  cost :  I  can  smell  a  knave 
through  a  barr'd  gown, '  a  politician  through  a 
Burplice ;  a  fool  through  a  scarlet  outside  :  1  can 
touch  a  M'ench  better  than  a  lute,  and  tell  money 
with  a  secretary,  to  shew  1  Iiave  [not]  lost  my  feel- 
ing :  tush!  all's  nothing.  I  have  a  humonr  to  do 
something  to  he  talked  on  ;  nothing  can  come  amiss 
to  me  ;  let  me  have  money  enough,  and  my  life  to 
a  cheefe-paring,  I'll  do  any  thing. 

Duhe-  You'll  except  somewlmt. 

Rol.  Not  to  do  o'er  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  demolish  them  when  I  have  done,  let 
me  have  money  enough.  What  star  so  high,  but 
I  will  measure  by  this  Jacob's  ."laff,  divine  mo- 
ney, tlie  ?ohI  of  all  things  sublunary?  What  law- 
yer's tongue  will  not  be  lipt  with  silver?  and  will 
not  money  with  a  judge  make  it  a  plain  case? 
Does  not  gouty  greatness  find  ease  with  aurvtn 
ftalpabxle?  and  he's  a  slight  physician  cannot  give 
a  golden  glister  at  a  dead  lift — Money,  I  adore 
thee  ;  it  comes  near  the  nature  of  a  spirit,  and  is  so 
subtle  it  can  creep  in  at  a  cranny,  be  present 
at  the  most  inward  councils,  and  betray  them. 
Money  I  it  opens  locks,  draws  curtains,  buys  wit, 
sells  honesty,  keeps  courts,  lights  ijuaireU,  pulls 
down  churches,  and  builds  almshouses. 

Duke.  A  wild  fellow. 

Fuh.  Will  your  grace  have  him  punish'd  for 
this  in.solencel 

Duke.  No,  his  humour  is  good  mirth  to  u,s. — 
Whence  art  ? 

Jlol.  I  am  of  no  country. 

Duke.  liow? 

*  barr'Jgowo,]  The  gowns  of  the  judgps,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  l&w,  had  broad  Etripes  or  bars  uf  gold  lace  in  front. 
It  b  singular  that  Doddey  should  not  be  aware  of  this  :— he 
reoAa,  furred  gown,  which  confonndii  Ihe  author's  aicaning. 
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Rol.  I  was  born  upon  the  sea, 

Dnke.  When? 

Rol.  In  a  tennpest,  I  was  tod, 

Mor.  A  blustering  fellow. 

Duke.  Thy  name  ? 

Rol.  Rolliardo. 

Duke.  And  how  fong  hast  thon  been  mad  thus  ? 

Rol.  Your  highnesa  may  be  merry ;  and  if  you 
have  no  employment  for  me,  I  am  gone, 

Duke.    Stay,   we  command   you,    and    bethink 
agai  n , 
What  to  except  in  your  bold  undertaking. 

Rol.  I  except  nothing,  nothing,  duke ;  it  were 
no  glory  not  to  be  general,  active  in  all ;  let  me 
have  money  enough,  and  I'll  do  any  thing. 

Duke.  You  shall. 

Fulv.  Will  your  grace  set  himaworki' 

Rol.  Name  the  action. 

Duke.  What  say  you  to  a  lady  ? 

Rol.  I  will  fall  upon  her,  as  Jupiter  ou  Danae  ; 
let  me  have  a  shower  of  gold,  Acrisius'  brazen 
tower  shall  melt  again  ;  were  there  an  army  about 
it,  I  would  compass  her  In  a  month,  or  die  for  it. 

Duke.  Ha? — A  lady  without  guard  would  try 
your  wit  and  money,  to  get  her  love. 

Rol.  A  toy,  a  toy. 

Duke.  Through  a  credulity,  you  uiay  too  much 
Traduce  the  sex,  and  merit  such  a  justice 
No  money  will  buy  off: — admit  some  branches 
Grow  not  so  straight  and  beautiful,  as  nature 
Intended  them,  will  you  disgrace  the  stem, 
Or  for  some  woman's  levity, '  accuse . 

*  Mt  him  uwork.]  i.  e.  set  him  to  work.  I  koow  not  why 
Dodsley  reads,  "  set  him  a  work." 

*  For  leoUi/,  the  old  copy  reads  lenity,  a  sHjjht  inislakc  of  one 
letter  for  another :  there  iaao  obscurity  iu  the  following  lines, 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  lax  maimer  in  which  Shirley 
UKS  mlary.     He  evidently  gives  it  the  sense  oiiale.  "Promise 
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That  fair  creation?     Money  buy  tJieir  love! — 
Promise  a  salary  nf  t)iat  sacred  flame 
Themselves  cannot  tlirect,  as  guided  by 
Divine  intfllig;ence  ! 

Rol.  Your  hiffluiess'  pardon  ;  if  you  prohibit,  I 
must  not  undertake  ;  but  let  me  have  freedom,  and 
money  enough,  (for  that's  the  circle  I  walk  in,)  and 
if  I  do  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  hot  enough  to  inflame 
a  frozen  Lncrece'  bosom,  make  mummy  of  my 
flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothecaries:  try  rae 
with  some  raaslerpiece  ;  a  womau's  lovo  is  as 
easy  as  to  eat  dinner  without  saying  grace,  getting 
of  children,  or  going  to  bed  drunk.  Let  me  have 
money  enough,  and  tax  me  to  the  purpose. 

Futv.  Orp.  He's  ccmstant. 

Duke.  Admit  there  be  a  lady,  whom  a  prince 
Might  court  for  her  affection  ;  of  a  beauty 
Great  as  her  virtue  ;  add  uuto  them,  birth 
Equal  to  both,  and  all  three,  but  in  her, 
Not  to  be  match'd. — Suppose  this  miracle 
(Too  precious  for  man's  eye)  were  shut  up,  where 
A  guard,  more  walcliful  than  the  dragon's, did 
Forbid  access  to  mankind  : — men  pick'd  out. 
Between  whose  sonlsand  money  were  antipathv 
Beyond  that  which  we  know;  and  vou  as  soon 
Miffht  bribe'     ****** 
•     «     *     «     to  be  a  saint ;  what  would  you  do 
With  your  ettuugfi  af  money,  were  your  life 
Engag'd  to  win  her  love? 

RoL  The  sky  may  fall, 
And  aldermen  cry  larks  about  the  city. 

Duke.  The  fellow's  impudent. —  Sirrah,  thou 
hast  landed  thyself  upon  a  rock;  you  shall  have 


lure  to  promise,  or  nasert,  that 
hich  is  indepcnitent  of  tt>e  will. 


II  siilary,  he."  i.  e.  do  you 
sucred  Hanie  lu  be  ealeabli 

SlC? 

*  Might  l/ribe]     Here  is  an  ap|iarent  cunfusioii  of  llje  si 
a  lUie  wus  probably  dropped  at  I  he  press. 
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sense  of  what  you  would  contemn, alife  :  put  on  a 
most  forlified  resolution,  you  shall  need  it ;  we 
have  a  dantrhter  thus  lock'd  up — 

Fhlv.  What  does  the  duke  mean  ? 

Duke.  A  virg;in. 

Orp.  He  is  in  passion. 

Duke.  Shalt  out  engage  thee  on  a  work  so  mucli 
Itnpossible  as  procnrenient  of  her  love  ; 
Make  it  appear  wiih  all  thy  art,  thou  canst 
Get  but  access  to  her ;  a  month  we  limit — 
But  take  heed,  boaster  ;  if  you  fail,  your  life 
Shall  only  satisfy  our  charge,  and  teach 
Alt  other  mountebanks  to  be  at  distance 
With  such  bold  undertakings:  you  shall  expect 
A  severe  justice. — By  tliis,  I  shall 
Try  the  fidelity'  of  those  ore  trusted.  [_A8ide. 

Rol.  'Tis  a  match  ;  I  shall  have  money  enough  ? 

Duke.  You  shall.  What  do  you  call  enough? 

Rol.  1  wilt  not  be  particular,  and  agree  on  the 
sum ;  you  look  I  should  die  if  I  perform  not,  and 
I'll  look  to  be  merry  and  want  nothing  while  f 
live  ;  I'll  not  take  the  advantage  on  you,  because  I 
hope  to  receive  credit  by  it :  if  I  use  now  and  then 
a  round  sura,  set  me  up  on  the  ticket  for  it.' — But 
who  shall  pass  his  word,  if  1  do  this  feat,  you'll  let 
me  keep  my  head  on  m\  shoulders  ? 

Duke.  Our  royal  word  secure  thee. 

Rot.  'Tis  enough. 

Fulv.  What  security  can  your  grace  expect  for 
his  forthcoming,  if  he  fail  ? 


•  Try  thtfiddity]  Dodsley  rvada  know.  These,  and  a  hun- 
dred oiIkt  jieriy  observations  i>f  llie  snrae  kind,  are  only  made 
to  obviate  any  doubti  uf  the  accuracy  of  ihc  present  test. 

*  set  me  »}>  on  the  ticket /or  i(;l  i.  e.  write  me  ymir  debtor 
on  the  card  lor  it,  (me  |i.  3h5.)  1i>  ijulh  places  Dodsiey  adopts 
the  modem  vulgarism  tick,  though,  in  the  latter  instance,  it 
spuiU  the  verse  : — but  Dodsley  had  little  feeling  of  metre. 
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Duke.  We  have  studied  that ; 
'Tis  but  the  loss  of  some  superfluous  crowns  ; 
Let  the  end  carry  what  success  fate  please, 
All  the  expense  will  not  be  lost,  lo  try 
The  faith  of  those  we  shall  employ  in  this  : 
Our  city's  strong,  the  river  that  environs 
On  three  parts,  shall  be  carefully  attended, 
A  wall  makes  safe   the  fourth,  which  shall   be 

guarded , 
Our  vigils  shall  be  so  e:tact,  he  shall 
Deserve  his  liberty,  if  he  escape  us, — 
We  are  constant,  sir. 

Fuiv.  Would  he  might  pay  for  his  curiosity! 

[^Asidf. 

Rot.  I'll  wait  upon  >our  highness  for  some 
earnest :  I  have  a  month  good  ;  let  me  have  fair 
play  and  my  bargain,  money  enough,  if  I  do  come 
short,  let  my  head  be  loo  heavy  for  my  shoulders  ; 
if  I  do  more  than  is  expected,  you'll  believe  it  pos- 
sible hereafter,  when  a  mau  has  money  enough 
he  may  do  any  thing. 

Duke.  Maintain  your  humour  still. ^Attend  us. 
[^E.reunt  Duke,  Rolliardo,  Fuhio,  and  Orp. 

Mar.  Here's  a  mad  fellow  ;  does  he  mean  to 
get  in  to  the  ladies  ? 

Dond.  It  seems  so. 

Grul.  I  would  not  be  in  his  taking  when  the 
moon  changes. 

Mor.  Our  best  course  then  is  to  observe  and 
humour  him  ;  he  may  have  a  trick  more  than  we 
know  ;  he  seems  to  be  a  good  fellow,  let's  be  drunk 
together,  and  get  him  to  confess  it,  ha  t 

Dond.  Grut.  A  match. 

Mor.  Like  errant  knights,  our  valiaot  wits  must 
wrastle. 
To  free  our  ladies  from  the  enchanted  castle. 

lExeunt 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street,  be/ore  Bonamico^s  House,  with  a  painted 

sign  aver  the  door. 

Enter  from  the  house  Bonamico^  disguised  as  a 

mountebank,  and  Carlo. 

Car.'  Do  you  think  this  hair 
And  habit  will  sufficiently  disguise  yon, 
From  your  inquiring  creditors  ? 

Bon.  No  question. 
Have  you  dispersed  my  bills  about  the  city  ? 
Does  every  public  place  carry  the  scroll j 
As  I  commanded  ? 

Car.  I  have  been  careful. 

Bon.  What  do  they  say  abroad?  do  they  not 
wonder  ? 

Car.  They  are  strucken  dumb  at  reading ;  he 
that  has 
The  use  of  tongue,  employs  it  to  express 
His  admiration  of  your  art,  your  deep, 
Invisible  art. 

Ban.  There's  hope,  then,  we  shall  prosper 
In  this  believing  age ;  Italy  is  full 
Of  juggling  mountebanks,  that  shew  tricks  with 

oils, 
And  powders ;  here  an  empiric  dares  boast 
Himself  a  Paracelsian,  and  daub 
Each  post  with  printed  follies,  when  he  went 
On  the  ticket  with  some  midwife,  or  old  woman 
For  his  whole  stock  of  physic  :  here  a  fellow 
Only  has  skill  to  make  a  handsome  periwig. 
Or  to  sow  teeth  in  the  gums  of  some  state  madam, 
Which  she  coughs  out  Main,  when  so  much  phlegm 

VOL.  n.  C  c 
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As  would  not  strangle  a  poor  flen,  provokes  her ; 
Proclaims  himself  a  rectilier  of  nature, 
And  is  believ'd,  so  getteth'  more  by  keeping 
Mouths  in  their  quarterly  reparations, 
Than  knowing  men  for  all  their  art,  and  pains 
In  the  cure  of  the  whole  body  : — Shall  we  doubt 
To  be  made  rich,  rich,  Carlo,  by  our  art, 
Whereof  I  am  the  first  and  bold  professor 
In  Italy?  we  shall  grow  fat  and  purchase, 
Dost  not  think  so? 

Car,  To  go  invisible 
"Who  will  not  learn  at  any  rate  ? 

Bon.  True,  Carlo. 
There  may  be  in  the  throng  of  our  admirers, 
Some  will  presume't  above  the  power  of  art 
To  make  men  walk  and  talk  invisible  ; 
But  we  can  clear  the  mystery,  and  make 
Mantua,  in  the  proof,  acknowledge  it 
A  matter  feasible. — Here^s  some  customer. 


Enter  RoLLIARDO. 

Ha  !  'tis  the  humourist,  the  undertaker, 
The  bird  I  spread  my  art  for  ;  he  has  money 
Enough,  and  is  apt  to  prove  a  fortune  to  rae. 

Rol.  So  !  the  covenants  are  seal'd  :  I  am  like  a 
famous  cathedral  with  two  ring  of  belU,  a  sweet 
chime  on  both  sides.  Now  'tis  nois'd  I  have  money 
enough,  how  many  gallants  of  all  sorts  and  sexes 
court  me  !  Iiere's  a  gentleman  ready  to  run  himself 
in  the  kennel,  for  haste  to  give  me  the  wall ;  this 
cavalier  will  kiss  my  hand,  while  the  other  signior 
crinkles  in  the  hams,   a^  he  were  studying    new 

r3Btures  against  his  turn  comes  to  salute  me.     As 
walk,  every  window  ia  glaz'd  with  eyes,  as  some 
triumph  were  in  the  street ;  this  madonna  invites 

*  getUth]    Dodsley,  getting. 
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me  to  a  banquet  Tor  my  discourse,  t'other  bona 
roba  sends  me  a  spark,'  a  third  a  ruby,  a  fourth  an 
emerald,  and  all  but  in  hope  to  put  their  jewels 
to  usury,  that  they  may  return  a<iiiin  with  precious 
interest. — Thus  far  it  goes  well,  very  well ;  what's 
next? 

Bon.  [cntning  forward.] — Save  you,  signior. 

Rol.  What  art  thou? 

Bon.  One  appointed  by  fate  to  do  you  service, 
sir. 

Rol.  But  I  gave  fate  no  commission  to  take  you 
up  for  me  ;  I  have  more  followers  than  the  duke 
already  ;  prithee  have  me  commended  to  the  lady 
Destinies,  and  tell  them  I  am  proviiled. 

Bon.    Mistake  me  not ;    he  speaks  to  you  has 
power 
To  make  you  happy. 

Rol.  Prithee  make  thyself  happy  with  a  warm 
suit  first ;  thy  house  is  but  poorly  thatched.  An 
thou  beest  so  good  at  making  happy,  why  hast  no 
better  clothes? 

Bon.  'Tis  no  felicity  ;  or  admit,  the  sun 
Dispensenth  a  rich  warmth  about  the  world, 
Yet  hath  no  heat  itself. 

Rol.  Philosophy! 

Bon.  To  omit  circumstance,  I  know  what  you 
Have  undertaken,  to  the  general 
Amazement:  upon  penalty  of  death, 
You  must  procure  access  to  the  fair  princess, 
*Tis  in  ray  art  to  help — to  perfect — what 
The  duke  holds  so  impossible. 

Rol.  How  canst  thou  assist  me? 
Bon.  Although  my  outside  promise  not,  my  brain 
Ib  better  furnish'd  ;  I  have  gain'd  by  study 
A  secret,  will  advance  the  work  you  labour  with  ; 
ri!  teacb  you,  sir,  to  go  invisible. 

'  sends  mt  a  spai'k]    i.  c.  a  diamond.     In  this  eense  the  worJ 
frequcDlIy  occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 
Cc2 
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Rol.  How  ?  tbou  hast  no  cloven  foot ;  I  scent 
[do]  brimstone;  an  thou  beest  a  devil,  tell  rae. 

Bon.  I  trifle  not ;  1  am  a  man,  whose  fame 
Shall  outlive  lime,  in  teaching  you  this  mystery, 
For  which  1  must  expect  reward  ; — you  are, 
(Loud  noise  proclaims  it)  able,  and  can  pay  me 
Out  of  the  duke's  exchequer,  being  yourself 
His  walking  treasury. 

Rol.  You'll  teach  me  to  go  invisible,  you  say? 

Bon.  I  can,  and  with  your  safety,  for  I  deal  not 
With  magic,  to  betray  you  to  a  faith 
Black  and  satanical ;   I  abhor  the  devil. 

Rol.  Very  like  so. 

Bon.  Which  some  have  conjured  into  a  ring ; 
To  eifect  the  wonder,  I  admit  of  no 
Suffumigation,  incense  ofFcr'd  to 
Infernal  spirits  ;  but  by  art,  whose  rules 
Are  lawful  and  demonstrative — 

Rol.  You  think  I  admire  you  all  this  while. — 
Hark,  when  did  you  eatl  or  do  you  hope  again, 
that  you  are  put  to  this  pitiful  and  desperate  exi- 
gent '*  I  see  you,  my  would-be-invisible,  fine  knave. 

Bon.  Do  you  mock  me,  sir  1 

Rol.  I'll  tell  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no 
courtier  has  prefool'd  you.  Stick  your  skin  with 
feathers,  and  draw  the  rabble  of  the  city,  for  pence 
apiece,  to  see  a  monstrous  bird  brought  from 
Peru;  baboons  have  pass'd  for  men  already,  lieen 
taken  for  usurer.'*,  in  tbeir  furr'd  gowns  and  night- 
caps :  keep  a  fool  in  pay,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a 
gentle  faith,  that  you  were  caught  in  a  wilderness, 
and  thou  may'st  be  taken  for  some  far-country 
howl«t. 

Bon.  Do  you  despise  my  art? 

Rol.  Art?  but  such  another  word,  and  i  shall 
mar  the  whole  expectation  of  your  invisible  traffic. 
In,  to  your  nest,  and  leave  me;  distinguish  men 
before  you  practise  on  them,  'tis  wholesome  caution. 


Bon.  I  leave  you  to  the  misery  of  your  unbelief; 
when  you  liear  of  me  hereafter,  you  will  curse  your 
fortune  to  have  thus  neglected  me;  fare  you  well, 
sir.  l^Exeunt  Bonamico  and  Carlo. 

Enter  Pehenotto,  with  some  of  the  Guard. 
Rot.  This  is  Perenotto,  captain  of  the  guard. 
Per.  Not  yet  attempted  you  ? 

1  Q.  We  have  not  seen  him,  my  lord. 
Per.  He's  here. 

2  Q.  Is  that  he  that  has  gold  enough?  would  I 
had  sorae  of  his  yellow-hammers! 

RoL  Do  you  hear  ?  you  are  ooe  of  the  list. 

\  G.  A  poor  halberdman,  sir. 

RoL  Poor?  hold  thee,  there's  gold  for  thee  ? — 
[offers  to  give  him  money.] — thou  wilt  be  honest 
now  ? 

\  G.  O  yes,  sir. 

Rol.  Not  a  penny ;  an  thou  hadsl  not  beeo  a 
fool,  thou  wouidst  have  been  a  knave,  and  so  thou 
might'sl  have  got  by  me  : — yet  by  those  scurvy  legs 
there's  some  hope  thou  wilt  be  converted;  at  all 
adventures,  take  it.  \^Gives  him  money. 

\  G.  \  will  be  what  you  please,  sir. 

RoL  Tell  me,  what  condition  is  that  signior  of? 
is  he  rich  ? 

1  G.  He  loves  money. 

RoL  Come  ;  shall  be  my  pensioner— here'smore 
gold  for  ihee ; — and  will  he  take  a  bribe  ? 

1  G.  Do  you  make  question  of  that,  sir?  He 
bought  his  office,  and  therefore  may  sell  his  con- 
Bcience  ;  he  has  sold  two  hundred  of  us  twice 
over  ;  he  was  brought  up  at  court,and  knows  what 
belongs  to  his  place,  I  warrant  you. 

RoL  Good. 

1  G.  Atn  I  not  a  knave  now,  sir? 

RoL  I  like  thee. 

1  O.  To  yourcost.[a«f(e.] — I  hope  you  will  not 
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tell  bim  what  I  say  :  hut  if  you  do,  and  he  chance  to 
turn  me  out  of  my  office,  your  gold  is  restorative. 

Per.  To  your  stalionB,  and  be  circumspect. 

^Exeunt  Ouard. 

Rol.  Noble  sir,  you  are  the  oidy  raan  I  have 
ambition  to  honour. 

Per.  I  should  be  proud  to  merit  such  a  phrase. 

Rol.  'Tis  in  your  power  to  oblige  my  sou\ — we 
are  private, 
1  am  jealous  of  the  wind,  lest  it  convey 
Our  noise  too  far :  this  morn  I  had  some  traffic 
With  a  jeweller,  and,  if  my  judgment  err  not, 
He    has   richly   furnish'd    me.     What  says  your 

lordship 
To  this  diamond? 

Per.  It  is  a  glorious  one. 

Rot.  Does  it  not  sparkle  most  divinely,  signior  1 
A  row  of  these  stuck  in  a  lady's  forehead. 
Would  make  a  Persian  stagger  in  his  faith, 
And  give  more  adoration  to  this  light, 
Than  to  the  sun-beam  :  I  have  fellows  to  them, 
A  nest  of  bright  ones. 

Per.  This  box 
Is  studded,  like  a  frosty  night,  with  stars. 

Rol.  You  have  outbid  their  value ;  make  me  a 
gainer 
In  changing  them  for  your  commends. 

Per.  How,  sir? 

Rol.  I'm  serious. 

Per.  I  never  shall  deserve  this  bounty  :  if 
You'd  point  me  out  some  service  to  begia 
My  gratitude — 

Rol.  You  have  a  noble  soul ; 
lil  teacli  you  how  to  merit  more. 

Per.  I  am  covetous  of  such  a  knowledge. 

Rot.  Make  but  my  path 
A  smooth  one  to  the  princess  ; — I  am  brief, 
You  know  my  undertaking. 
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Per.  So  I  should  be  a  traitor. 

Rol.  It  comes  not  near  tlie  question  of  a  life  : 
Do  it,  I  will  enable  you  lo  buy 
Another  duktdom,  state,  and  title. 

Per.  Although  'twere  necessary  in  affairs 
Of  sucli  high  consequence  to  deliberate, 
Yet  for  this  once,  I'll  be  as  brief  as  you, 
I  will  not  do  it. 

RoL  How? 

Per.  No,  indeed,  signior,  you  shall  pardon  me 
At  this  time,  and  I'll  keep  your  jewels  too, 
For  they  are  gifts  :  hereafter  you  will  know  me  ; 
So  fare  you  well,  sir.  [E:eil. 

HoL  Was  I  not  told  this  officer  was  corrupt? 
I  want  faith  to  believe  the  miracle. 
Sure  he  does  but  jest  with  me. — Ha! 

Enter  Morello,  Dondolo,  and  Grutti. 

Mor.  The  guard  will  accept  no  money. 

Dond.  What  an  age  do  we  live  ioj  when  offi- 
cers will  take  no  bribes  ! 

Grut.  Not  the  golden  one. 

Dond.  Here's  Rolliardo. 

Rol.  I'm  quite  lost. 

Grvt.  'Tis  he. 

Rol.  Yet  he  keeps  my  jewels ;  there  may  be 
some  hope. 
I'll  lo  him  again,  'tis  but  his  modesty 
At  first,  not  to  seem  easy  ;  he  must  be  courted. 
Statesmen,  like  virgins,  first  should  give  denial, 
Experience  and  opportunity  make  the  trial. — 
Save  you,  gallants  ! 

Mor.  An  you  go  there  too,  save  yourself:  you 
are  iu  a  worse  pickle  than  we  are. 

Dond.  And  how  is't  with  you,  siguior? 

Orut.  Do  you  thrive  in  your  liopes  ? 

Rol.  I  do  not  despair,  gentlemeD  ;  you  see  1  do 
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Mor.  Oh,  is  that  it  ?  1  never  heard  what  a  mimic 


not  wear  my  hat  in  my  eyes,  crucify  my  arms,  or 
eolreat  your  lordship's  brain  to  melt  in  »  petition 
for  me, 

Mor.  I  did  but  jest ;    I  know  you  have  a  way  to 
the  wood  in  your  pericranium  ;   what  is't?  we  are 
honest  simpte-minded  lords. 
-  RoL  I  think  so. 

Grtil    Nay,  nay,  impart. 

Dond.  We'll  tell  no  tales. 

Mur.  Would  we  were  wliipp'd  an  we  do. 

Rol.  Why,  shall  I  tell  you?  you  are  three — 

Mor.  Very  secret — 

Rot.  Coxeombs. 

All.  How? 

Rol.  A  miserable  leash  of  court  mimics. 

Mor.  Mimics!  what's  Ibaf? 

Rol.  You  perfumed  goats! 

"       "■. ?  Ill 

was  before. 

Rol.  Do  you  think  1  am  so  wretched  in  a  point 
that  concerns  my  life  and  honour,  to  trust  my  ways 
and  purposes  to  you,  that  have  no  souls'? 
DcnU.  No  souls! 

Mor.  Peace,  bow  comes  he  to  know  that? 
Grvl.  Why,  hast  thou  none? 
Mor.  'Twas  more  than  ever  I  could  see  in  my- 
self yet. 

Rol.  Tilings  that  have  forfeited  their  creation ; 
and  liiid  not  your  tailors  took  compassion  on  you, 
you  had  died  to  all  men's  thoughts,  who  long  since 
would  have  forgotten  that  ever  there  were  such 
things  in  nature. 

DotiU.  Shall  we  suffer  this? 
Rol     Yes,    and    make  legs,  in    token    of  your 
thankfulness      If  I  were  at  leisure,  I  would  make 
you  ^hew  tricks  now.  l^Seizea  Morelto. 

Dond.  Do  I  look  like  a  Jobnanapes  ? 
Rvl.  But  I  will  not. 
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Mor.  It  were  not  your  best  course. 

RoL  How? 

Mar.  Alas,  sir^  I  should  but  shame  myself,  aud 
be  laughed  at  afore  all  this  company. 

RoL  When  you  see  me  next,  avoid  me,  as  you 
would  do  your  poor  kindred  when  they  come  to 
court.  Get  you  home,  say  your  prayers,  and 
wonder  that  you  come  off  without  beating,  for  'tis 
one  of  my  miracles.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Had  we  not  better  have  ^ne  to  [a] 
tavern,  as  I  plotted  at  first?  he  could  not  have 
been  more  valiant  in  his  drink. 

Orut  Vm  glad  he's  eone. 

Dond.  I  know  not  what  to  make  on  him. 

Mor.  Make  on  him^  quotha?  he  made  little 
reckoning  of  us ;  but  an  he  had  not  gone  as  he  did, 
I  should  have  made — 

Dond.  What? 

Mor  Urine  in  my  breeches — he  squeezed  me,  I 
think  I  was  ready  to  melt  on  both  sides. 

Cfrvt  But  hark  you,  signior,  we  forget  the  ladies 

Mor.  Well  remembered. 

Dond.  Let  us  consult  to  purpose  about  that-~ 
shall  we  ? 

Mor.  No,  every  one  think  what  he  can  by  him- 
self; my  thoughts  shall  be  private,  and  not  free  at 
this  time  ;  every  one  scratch  his  own  head. 

Orut.  And  he  that  gets  the  first  hint,  commu- 
nicate — 

Dond.  A  match. 

Mor.  Let  me  see — umph. 

Dond.  What  if  I  did — ^nothing;  my  brains  are 
dull. 

Orut.  Ten  to  one,  but  if  I  did — ^let  it  alone,  a 

Eox  on't ;  I  were  best  drink  some  sack^  they  say  it 
elps  invention. 
Mor.  O  rare ! 
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Bolhy^uh,  rub  ;  out  wilh  it. 

3for  No,  'tis  gone  hack  again,  I  drank  buttered 
sack  this  morning,  and  it  slipp'd  back  when  'twas 
almost  at  my  tongue  s  end — but  it  was  a  delicate 
project,  whalsofver  it  was. 

G}-ul.  Recover  it  with  thy  finger. 

Dond.  Follow  it,  Morello. 

Mor.  Now,  now,  now  !  let  me  alone — make  no 
noise,  'tis  corning  again,.!  have  it !  I  have  it! — 

Dond.  Hold  it  fast,  now. 

Gt»I.  Jjose  it  not ;  thou  art  great  with  wit,  let 
us  deliver  thee  ;  what  in  it? 

Mor.  iJiorae  wiser  than  some. 

[They  fiiUuw  him  vp  and  down  for  discovery. 

Dund.  Wilt  not  tell  us? 

Ontl.  Didst  not  promise? 

Mor.  No  haste — as  occasiots  serves — it  cost  more 
than  so  ;  yet  you  may  know  it. 

Dond.   Well  said. 

Mor.  Hereafter,  but  not  now — away,  do  not 
tempt  me  ;  I  will  eat  the  sweat  of  my  own  brain. — 
O  rare !  never  was  such  a  strain  of  wit  invented. — 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ?  if  you  will  command  me 
any  service  to  the  ladiex,  I  do  purpose  to  visit 
them,  with  a  quirk — hev! 

Orut.  How? 

Mor.  Marry  do  I. 

Dond.  Nay,  Morello. 

Mor.  Gentlemen,  as  I  told  you,  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  the  ladies,  before  I  go,  I  am  the  messen- 
ger ;  there  is  a  crotchet,  and  so  forth  ;  acarwhichet 
is  found  out — your  ears— I  will  do  such  a  stratagem 
as  never  the  like  was  heard  of  in  the  world. — Oh. 
rare ! —  [Exit. 

Dond.  He's  mad. 

Grut.  So  am  I ,  that  he  is  so  rcserv'd. 
What  shall  we  do? 
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Enter  Bonamico,  in  another  habit. 

Ban.  Save  you,  signiors  ;  pray,  where  abouts  is 
the  sign  of  the  invisible  maD  ? 

Don.  Grvt  The  invisible  man  ? 

Bon.  Cry  you  mercy,  now  I  see  it. 

[^Enters  the  house. 

Dond.  See  it ;  he  does  more  than  we  can ;  the 
gentleman's  mistaken,  here's  no  such  sign,  yet  he 
went  in  there. 

Orut.  He  has  better  eyes  than  we,  to  distin- 
guish it. 

Enter  Carlo. 

Car.  This,  ay,  this  is  it 

Dond.  What  is  it,  pray? 

Car,  What's  that  to  you. 

Orut.  In  courtesy  we  ask. 

Car.  Then,  by  the  sign,  this  is  the  house  whi« 
ther  I  am  going  to  enquire  for  a  gentleman  that 
teaches  men  to  walk  invisible. 

Orut.  That  would  be  seen ;  this  is  news. 

Car.  News !  either  you  have  slept  long,  or  you 
are  gentlemen  of  very  small  intelligence  ;  examine 
the  next  paper  you  see  advanced,  and  inform  your- 
selves.    Farewell,  gallants.         {Enters  ihe  house. 

Dotid.  He's  entered  there  too 

Orut.  Teach  men  to  walk  invisible !  a  very  fine 
trade. 

Doml,  Would  'twere  true,  we  should  desire  no* 
other  device  to  get  in  to  the  ladies. 

BoNAMico  and  Carlo  pass  over  the  stage,  in  other 

dresseSy  and  enter  the  house. 

Orut.  Tis  impossible.— See,  see,  more  gentle- 


men  ;  prithee  let's  to  him ;  this  \Till  be  a  trick 
worth  our  learning. 

Dond.  Stay,  we  are  not  acquainted ;  let's  knock 
first.  IKnocks. 


Car.  Your  pleasures,  gentlemen. 

Dond  Pray,  sir,  what  sign  is  this? 

Car.    I'he  invisible  man,  sir. 

Grvt.  Man?  I  see  no  man.  j 

Dond.  Here's  notbiag  but  a  cloud. 

Car.  Hight,  sir,  and  he  is  behind  it;  the  nian'v 
invisible. 

Dond.  Pretty,  faith  ;  it  may  be  the  man  in  the 
moon,  for  aught  we  know. 

Car.  Would  you  any  tiling  with  my  master? 

Grut.  He  does  teach  to  walk  invisible,  they  say. 

Car.  He  is  the  only  professor  of  the  miraculous 
invisible  art. 

Dond.  May  we  change  a  little  discourse  with 
him? 

Car.  There  are  some  gentlemen  with  him,  but 
I'll  tell  him. — I  am  prevented,  he's  coming  forth 
himself. 


Re'enter  Bonamicd,  in  his  mountebank  diagniae. 

Dond.  Signior  Allomaro,  I  take  it? 

Bon.  'Tis  my  name,  sir,  a  poor  artist,  not  warm 
in  these  parts  of  Italy. 

Grut.  An  you  were  not  loo  busy,  sir- — 

Bon.  Please  you  walk  in  ;  I  am  now  alone,  your 
persons  will  grace  my  poor  habitation. 

Dond.  We  saw  four  or  five  enter  but  now. 

Bon.  I  have  dispatch'dthem,  they  are  fresh  de- 
parted. 

Dond.  Which  way  ? 


Omt.  Here's  not  a  man  ;  are  tbey  not  sunk  ? 
came  they  out  here  1 

Bon.  Upon  my  credit,  sir,  no  other  way. 

Dond.  Then  they  went  invisible. 

Bon.  Right,  sir  ;  they  came  hither  to  that  pur- 
pose -.  their  designs  required  haste. 

Orut.  This  man  can  do  it,  I  see,  already. 

Dond.  Sir,  if  you  can  assure  us  this  invisible 
walking, — for  we  are  not  so  ignorant  as  we  seem, 
we  have  seen  the  play  of  the  Invisible  Knight* 
and— 

Bon.  That  of  the  Ring,  too,  have  ye  not  ? 

Dond.  Yes. 

Bon.  The  one  was  magic,  and  t'other  an  impos- 
ture? what  I  do  is  by  art,  fair  and  natural.  Are 
you  in  debt,  and  fear  arresting?  you  shall  save 
your  money  in  protections,  come  up  to  the  face  of 
a  Serjeant,  nay,  walk  by  a  shoat  of  these  mankind 
horse-leeches,  and  be  mace-proof*  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  rail  at  them,  or  kick  some  of  their  loose  flesh 
out,  they  shall  not  say  black's  your  eye,  nor  with 
all  their  lynxes  eyes  discover  you.  Would  you  see, 
when  the  mercer's  abroad,  how  his  man  plays  the 
merchantat  home  with  his  mistress'  Silkworm,  and 
deals  underhand  for  commodity?  Would  yourself 
talk  with  a  lady  in  secret,  sit  down,  play  with  her, 
ravish  a  diamond  from  her  finger,  and  bind  ber 
soft  wrist  with  a  bracelet,  kiss  her  abroad,  at  home, 
before  her  servants,  in  the  presence  of  her  jealous 
husband,  nay,  truss  her  up,  when  the  tame  lord  is 
a-bed  with  her,  and  to  his  eyes  be  undiscovered  as 
the  wind,  signior? — Do  you  .suspect  your  mistress 

*  the  play  oflhe  Invisible  Kjiight,]  I  know  nothing  of  this 
play  ;  that  of  the  Ring  is,  according  to  Dodslcj',  the  comedf  of 
the  Two  Merry  MUkmaids,  4to.  1620. 

*  and  be  mace-proqf.]  j.  e.  exempt  from  all  Fear  uf  baili0a> 
The  city-serjeants  carried  a  mace  (a  short  gilded  or  painted 
■UB)  aa  a  badge  of  office.    See  Ben  Joiuion,  vol,  i.  p.  148. 
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plays  double?  would  ;oii  hear  how  she  entertains 
t' other's  love,  and  know  what  she  does  in  the 
closet  with  the  smooth  page? — Would  yon  be 
present  at  secret  counsels,  betray  letters,  see  how 
such  fi  lord  paints  his  thighs,  this  perfume  his 
breath,  t'  other  marshal  his  tine  French  teeth  ;  see 
this  statesman's  eyes  put  out  with  a  bribe ;  liow  that 
officer  cozens  the  duke,  and  his  secretary  abuses 
them  both  ;  this  lawyer  takes  fees  a-botli  glides ; 
while  the  judge  examines  the  fertility,  and  price  of 
the  manor,  before  the  witnesses,  and  then  decrees 
who  shall  have  the  land?  Would  you  see  justice 
employ  her  scales  to  weigh  light  gold,  th^t  comes 
in  for  fees  or  corruption,  and  flourish  with  her 
sword  like  a  fencer,  to  make  more  room  for  eaases 
in  the  court? 

Dond.  All  this  and  more  may  be  done,  if  we 
can  but  go  invisible ;  but  how  can  you  assure  us 
of  that?  I  would  fain  see  any  man  go  invisible 
once. 

Bon.  See  him,  sir? 

Grut.    Video  pro  ill felliffo,  I  mean,  sir, 

Bon.  Nay,  »iir,  you  need  not  distinguish,  for 
it  is  possible  to  see  a  man  invisible.  Observe 
me,  you  see  me  now  perfectly  in  every  part:  if  I 
should  walk  before  you  without  a  body — 

Grul.  How? 

Ban.  My  head  only  visible,  and  hanging  in  the 
air  like  a  comet. 

Dond.   That  were  a  strange  sight! 

Bon.  Sometimes  nothing  Htiall  be  seen  but  my 
arm,  another  while  one  of  my  legs,  hopping  with- 
out a  body. 

Grut.  This  is  admirable. 

Bon.  When  I  please,  I  will  have  nothing  con- 
spicuous but  my  hand  ;  nay,  perhaps  my  little 
finger. 

J}ond.  Do  not  you  conjure  then? 
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Grut.  Come,  you  wil!  cast  a  raiat  before  onr  eyes. 

Bon.  'Tis  a  mistery  indeed,  but  a  safe  one,  sig- 
niors. 

Dond.  Why,  look  you,  sir,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
that  we  may  see  you  Brst  walk  invisible,  we  shall 
not  only  credit  your  art,  but  at  any  rate  be  ambiti- 
ous to  be  your  disciples. 

Bon.  Wily,  gentlemen,  you  speak  but  justice, 
you  shall  have  experiment.  [  will  be  invisible 
first,  but  as  t'other  in  this  kind,  I  will  not  deraon- 
strale  without  half  in  hand  ;  let  me  have  fifty 
crowDs  apiece,  I'll  'point  you  a  day  when  I  will  be 
invisible. 

Grut.  Can  yoti  not  do  it  presently? 

Bon.  I  can  be  invisible  in  a  twinkling ;  but  what 
assurance  can  you  have,  that  1  am  here  at  the 
same  instant,  when  you  see  no  part  of  me?  t  may 
deceive  you. 

Dond.  He  says  true 

Bon.  1  do  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  you  reality 
and  proof,  for  I  will  walk  invisible,  all  but — my 
hand. 

Both.  Your  hand  ? 

Bon.  Only  my  hand ;  you  shall  touch  it,  see 
every  line  in  it,  and  the  rest  of  my  body  be  to  you 
invisible  ;  this  will  require  a  little  time  for  prepa- 
ration, and  when,  with  the  consent  of  your  eyes, 
and  understandings,  I  keep  my  promise  in  (his 
point,  you  will  think  your  monies  well  expended 
to  be  taught  the  mystery. 

Dond.  This  is  very  fair. 

Grut.  The  crowns  are  ready,  sir. 

Dond.  Expect  them  within  this  hour. 

Re-enter  Rolliabdo 

Bon.  At  your  own  pleasures. — Ha,  Rolliardo ! — 
[onirf*.] — I  must  not  be  seen,  gentlemen.      [Exit. 
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Both.  Farewell,  incomparable  signior  ! — What 
luck  had  we  to  light  upon  this  artist !  he  shall  not 
publish  it,  we'll  buy  the  whole  secret  at  any  valae, 
and  then  get  him  remove  into  some  other  province. 
—Who's  this? 

Rot.  Am  not  I  mad?  sure  I  am,  though  I  do 
not  know  it,  and  all  the  world  is  but  a  bedlam,  a 
houee  of  correction  to  whip  us  into  our  senses.  I 
have  knowD  the  time  when  jewels  aod  ^old  had 
some  virtue  in  them  ;  the  generation  of  men  now 
are  not  subject  to  corruption ;  Democritus,  the 
world's  relin'd. 

Dond.  'Tis  Rolliardo ;  he  looks  melancholy : 
let's  have  a  fling  at  him. — Give  you  joy  of  the 
great  lady,  sir!  which  is  the  next  way  to  the 
moon,  pray  ? 

Rot.  Bolt  upright,  musk-cat,  and  if  you  make 
haste  you  may  be  one  of  her  calves  ;  next  time  tihe 
appears,  you  shall  see  her  beckon  to  you,  with  a 
pair  of  horns,  just  of  the  size  of  thone  are  preparing 
for  your  forehead,  my  precious  animal. 

Dond.  i4a,  ha,  ha!  the  fellow's  mad. 

Orut.  Can  you  tell,  sir,  what  became  of  all  the 
swallows,  cuckoos,  and  small  birds,  we  had  here 
last  summer! 

Rot.  Marry,  sir,  they  went  to  sea,  to  aid  the 
cranes,  and  there  have  been  mustering  ever  since, 
but  for  want  of  a  woodcock  •  tbey  have  left  behind 
them,  they  dare  not  venture  upon  tbe  pigmies; 
you  may  do  well  to  overtake  tlie  buzzard,  and  re- 
lieve the  army,  sir. 

Qrut.  Ha,  ha,  ha!      [Exeunt Dond.  and  Orut. 

Rol.  1  shall  be  grinn'd  to  death  as  I  walk  tbe 
streets  ;  'tis  no  policy  to  be  dull  and  modest. — But 
let  me  see,  which  viray  to  compass  my  work  and 

*  but  for  want  of  a  woodcock,  &c.]  i,  e.  of  a  fool,  such  as  he 
iaatnuBtes  Grutti  to  be.  Woodcock  is  one  of  tbe  most  popuUr 
synonyms  for  a  foolwitb  all  our  old  writera. 
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put  myself  out  of  the  common  laugliter?  the  very 
children  will  jeer  me  shurtly,  I  think,  and  point  nie 
out  *vith  stones,  "  the  precious  undertaker,"  I  might 
have  had  more  wit  than  to  run  myself  into  tliis 
calamity.     Whom  have  we  next? 

Enter    Duke,    Ambassador,     Fm.vio,    Dondolo, 
Grutti,  Attendants,  and  Courtiers. 

The  duke?  what  stranger's  that?  I  must  not  seem 
dejected. 

Ami.  Is  this  he  your  highness  discoursed  of? 

Duke.  This  is  the  piece   made  up  of  all  per- 
formance, 
The  man  of  any  thing,  without  exception  ; 
Give  him  hut  t^old,  kings' daughters  and  their  heirs. 
Though   lock'd  in  towers  of  brass,  are  not  safe 

from  him. 
Nay,  though  I  play  the  chemist  with  my  trust, 
And  from  a  million  of  sure  confidences 
I  draw  the  spirit  of  honesty  into  a  few, 
He  can  corrupt  them. 

Rol.  You  are  my  prince,  great  sir,  and  you  have 
spoke  -"Tn. 

Not  much  unlike  a  brave  one.  ^^^^ 

Dond.  He'll  jeer  the  duke,  too. 

Rol.  If  my  head 
Come  to  be  paid  to  you,  before  sun-set 
That  day  when  it  is  forfeit,  I  have  clear'd  with 

you, 
And  shall  depart  out  of  your  royal  debt : 
There's  all  you  can  demand  ;  a  good  sharp  sword 
Will  make  an  even  reckoning. 

Amb.  He  seems  confident. 

1  Cowr.  With  your  grace's  leave,  let  me  come 
to  him. 

Roi  Now,  a  fierce  dog. 
VOL.  ir.  D  d 


1  Cour.  What  came  into  thy  mind,  thou  doriag 
madman — 
Fool  is  a  word  of  favour  to  thee — 
Rol.  So,  sir. 

1  Cour.  To  undertake  such  an  imposeible  task? 
Rot.  Mushroom,  I'll  cast  away  a  few  words  on 

thee. 
Had  I  another  life,  I'd  undertake  yet, 
Though  1  be  low  in  all  opinion. 
To  venture  it,  with  the  riches  1  have  spread 
To  corrupt  others,  to  make  thee  my  parasite  ; 
I  would  engage  my  life  to  wear  no  steps 
To  thy  white  daughter,  thou  and  thy  grave  matron 
Most  humbly  should  present  her,    when  1  wok 

pleased  too, 
For  fear  I  should  refuse  the  sport  you  brought  me. 
Duke.  I  never  knew  a  man  bear  his  scora  so 

high. 

To  him  some  other. 

GntL  Not  I,  sir,   you  shall  excuse  me ;  'twas 
the  last  thing  I  did. 

2  Cour.  In  the  position  general,  I'll  not  touch 

him, 
For  money  may  be  said  to  purchase  all  things  ; 
But  to  aspire  to  my  good  sovereign's  daughter 
Of  blessed  memory — 

Rol.  She's  not  dead,  1  hope? 

2  Cour.    There  gold  and  trash  was  impudently 
ioferr'd, 
And  'twas  a  task  too  insolent;  in  that  point 
You'd  willingly  give  a  pound  of  your  proud  flesh, 
To  be  releas'd. 

Rol.  Releas'd!— 
I  heard  a  pound  of  flesh,  a  Jew's  demand  once — 
'Twas  gravely  now  remember'd  of  your  lordftbip. 
— Fortune,  and  courtesy  of  opinion 
Gives  many  men  nobility  of  birth, 
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That  never  durst  do  nobly,  nor  attempt 
Any  defti^n,  but  fell  below  their  honnurif. 
Cased  up  in  chambers,  scarcely  air  themselves 
But  at  a  horse-race,  or  in  the  Park  with  puppets. 
That  for  which  I'm  your  laiig-hter,  (I  speak  to 
You,  flattering  tribe  of  courtiers,  to  you,  glow- 
worms^ 
Is  my  chief  glory,  that,  perhaps,  being  sprung 
From  humble  parentage,  dare  yet  attempt 
A  deed  so  far  above  me,  that  sets  all 
Your  wisdoms  in  comUustion.     You  may  think 
I've  made  a  sorry  bargain  for  ray  life  : 
Let  scorners  know,  in  aiming  at  her  only, 
My  memory  after  death  receives  more  honour 
Than  all  your  marble  pinnacles  can  raise  you, 
Or  alabaster  figures,  whiter  far 
Than  e'er  your  souls  were  ;  and  that  hour  I  die, 
If  you  dare  look  upon  me,  without  fainting, 
(Which  1  much  fear,)  you  shall  see  death  so  scorn'd, 
I  mean  for  any  terror,  you  shall  think  him 
My  slave  to  take  my  upper  garment  oflT. 

Dond.  I  told  your  highness  how  you  should  find 
him. 

Amb.  A  brave  resolution  ! 

Dtihe.  Be  this  the  prologue  to  the  mirth,  my 
lord, 
Attends  to  entertain  you. — Set  on,  we'll  leave  him. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

{Exeunt  all  but  RoUiardo,  teho  putU  fhlvio 
back. 

Rot.  Sir,  I  observ'd  you  noble,  and  not  apt 
To  throw  derision  on  me  with  the  rest, 
Which  does  encourage  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 

JVi/f.  Name  it,  sir. 

Rol.    Pray  what    stranger's  that  walk'd   with 
the  duke  ? 

Fulv.  'Tis  an  ambassador  from  Florence,  sir. 

Rot.  An  ambassador?  his  design,  I  pray? 
Dd2 
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I\dv.  To  treat  of  marriage  betwixt  our  princess 
And  the  great  duke's  son,  desired  much  by  our 

master, 
Who  has  some  liope  it  will  be  effected  too: 
He  has  brought  rich  presents  to  her. 

Bol.  This  is  all. 

I\itv.   You  have  it  freely.  {Exit. 

Rot.  You  have  honoured  me. —  Married  to  Tus- 
cany? so!  if  my  ambition  had  been  fortunate,  I 
might  have  been  his  taster  ;  but  my  stars  want  io- 
luence,  they  are  too  dull,  and  weary  of  my  fate. 
Rolliardo  then  must  forfeit;  why,  that's  the  worst 
on't ;  I  will  make  a  glorious  blaze  in  death,  and 
while  I  live,  make  the  duke's  treasure  pay  for  it, 
nor  shall  he  accuse  me,  I  exhaust  him  poorly ;  Fll 
study  out  some  noble  way  to  build  me  a  remem- 
brance. Ha  I  a  church  or  college  ?  Tedious  ;  my 
glass  has  but  few  sands,  I  must  do  something  I 
may  live  to  finish  :  I  tiave  it,  I  will  send  to  all  the 
prisons  in  the  city,  aad  pay  the  poor  men's  debts 
for  them  ;  the  world  wants  such  a  precedent.  I 
have  money  enough  ;  since  I  fait  in  my  other  ends, 
1  will  do  some  good  deeds  before  I  die,  so  shall  I 
be  more  sure  of  prayers,  than  if  I  built  a  church, 
for  they  are  not  cer^in  to  continue  their  founda- 
tion. Fate,  I  despise  thee  ;  \  sink  under  no  cheap 
and  common  action,  but  sell  my  life  to  fame,  in 
catching  my  death  by  so  brave  an  aspiring. 
If  I  obtain  a  monument,  be  this  all 
Writ  on  my  grave :    This  man  climb'd  high  tojall. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Ouard. 

1  O.  Corne^  gentlemen,  we  must  watch  still, 
that  none  run  away  with  the  princess, 

2  O.   He  must  nave  an  excellent  stomach,  that 
can  break  these  stone  walls,  to  come  to  her. 

8  O.  Beside  this  moveable  wall  of  flesh  which 
we  carry. 
2  O.  One  makes  towards  us^ — 'tis  a  lady. 

Enter  Morello,  disguised  like  a  lady. 

Mor.  So,  now  am  I  as  valiant  as  Hercules, 
when  he  turned  spinster ;  great  Jupiter^  the  pa- 
tron of  scapes,  assist  my  petticoat,  ana  at  my  return, 
I  will  sacrifice  my  linen-breeches  to  thee. — Here 
be  the  men,  the  men  of  mettle ;  now,  Venus,  I 
beseech  thee  ;  an  they  be  men^  they  will  let  a  lady 
enter  without  many  questions. 

1  O.  Save  you,  sweet  lady !  your  affairs  this  way? 

Mor.  I  go  but  in  to  the  princess. 

1  G.  From  whom  ? 

Mor.  From  the  duke's  grace. 

1  O.  What  may  be  your  ladyship's  name? 

Mor.  I  never  thought  to  give  myself  a  name — 
my  name  is  madam — umph.  My  name  is  some- 
thing, an  odd  name,  but — 1  do  not  stand  upon  it — 
my  name's  Thorn. 

1  O.  Indeed,  madam  Thorn,  if  his  grace  have 
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sent  you  to  such  a  purpose,  you  must  shew  some- 
thing for  our  discharge. 

Mor.  Why,  hark  you,  it  was  but  forgotten  of 

the  duke,  to  send  his  signet ;  but  I  have  brought 

some  of  his  highness'  deputies  with  me,  I  hope 

that  will  satisfy. 

[As  he  takes  out  mority,  he  discovers  his  breeches, 

2  G.  By  this  gold,  breeches  ! 

3  G.  No,  they  are  but  silk. — Here  will  be  sport> 
I  have  a  hint  already. 

1  G.  Say  you  so'!  'Tis  very  well ;  but,  madam, 
we  are  many,  and  we  would  be  loth  to  venture : 
deal  ingenuously,  sweet  lady,  have  you  no  more 
gold  in  your  breeches? 

JHor.  Not  a  doit,  as  I  am  virtuous  and  sinful. 

1  G.  Pass— but,  do  you  hear?  an  you  should 
not  be  secret  now  !  — 

Afor.  As  {  am  a  gentlemao. 
3  G.    A  gentleman?    dost  hear  him?  Til  put 
him  to't. 

Mm:  1  have  left  some  crowns  with  your  fellow. 

2  O.  Tush,  that  will  not  satisfy  me. 
Alor.  Indeed,  I  have  no  more  money. 

2  G.  You  have  commodity;  hang  this  transi- 
tory gold  !  give  me — what's  this? 

\^Ffelitif/  his  hand. 

Mor.  Nothing  but  a  wart  on  my  little  finger. 

2  G,  A  wart!  let  me  see't.  [Pti/ls  oj  his  glote. 

Mor.  'Tis  a  diamond,  'twas  my  mother's  legacy, 
or  else — 

2  G.  Is  it  your  will  I  should  have  it? 

3Ior.  It  was  my  mother's  will  I  «hoHld  wear  it, 
her  ghost  will  haunt  Die,  an  I  should  give  it  away. 

2  G.  You  know  the  way  back,  lady. 

Afor.  You  wilt  give  nte  my  gold  again  ? 

1  G.  Not  a  doit,  as  /  am  virtuous  and  «n/*tii— 
Stand  with  him  for  a  toy,  and  know  you  have  no 
warrant  from  the  duke  !  'tis  in  our  powers— 
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M(/r.  Do  you  hear,  sir,  an  it  were  a  diamood  of 
gold  you  fibould  have  it. 

2  G.  Lady,  I  liies  your  hand, 

Mor.  You  have  kiss'd  the  ring  off  my  finger, 
I'm  sure. 

2  G.  Use  your  fortune,  pasB. 

Mor.  If  1  get  to  the  ladies,  eomebody  shall  pay 
for  this,  that's  roy  comfort. 

3  G.  Can  you  wrestle,  madam  1 

[^Takes  him  by  the  shoulders. 

Mor.  Ah! — wrestle,  sir?  ladies  do  not  use  to 
wrestle. 

3  G.  Thuy  are  thrown  down  with  their  good 
wills,  then  ;  come,  you  and  I  will  have  a  bout,  I 
must  hug  your  little  body. 

1  G.  Humour  him,  and  you  are  past  danger, 

Mor    Would  you  have  me  tear  my  clothes? 

1  G.  I'll  persuade  him, 

2  G.  To  tell  you  true,  madam,  this  fellow  is  an 
abominable  lecher,  thel*e  is  no  'scaping  liJm  with- 
out a  fall ;  a  very  satyr,  he  leaps  all  comes  near 
him  :  if  your  ladyship's  modesty  can  dispense  with 
a  private  favour — jou  understand  ;  for  our  parts, 
we  arc  satisfied  otherwise,  and  our  lips  are  sew'd 
up  :  take  i.im  o'  one  side,  and  see  now  you  can 
mollify  him ;  he's  a  cock  of  the  game,  and  will 
tread  you,  an  you  were  ten  Thorns. 

3Ior.  Klollily  him!  dolh  lie  use  ladies  so?  he 
will  mollily  mo. 

2  O.  An  you  were  bis  sister,  all's  one  to  him  ; 
the  devil  is  not  more  hot  and  robustious,  where  be 
finds  opposition  to  the  sport:  therefore  the  duke 
made  choice  of  him,  as  suspecting  some  lord 
might  come  disguis'd  in  this  fasliion,  to  prevent 
dishonour  to  the  princess  and  ladies — use  your 
own  discretion. 

Mor.  What  will  become  of  me?  if  he  be  such  a 
wencher,  he'll  ravish  me,  and  discover  all.    What 
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a  rascal  was  1  to  venlure  thus !  [aside.'^ — I'll  give 
thee  my  fan  to  persuade  him.  [3  G.  aeize»hinL\ — 
Help.  helt>! 

8  G.  Nay,  then  — 

[He  ihrotcs  him  down,  and  discovers  his  breechen. 
Why,  how  now?  breeches! 

1  G,  This  is  a  man. 

2  G.  Sure,  'tis  a  woman. 

Mor.  To  teli  you  true,  gentlemen,  I  am  neither 
a  man  nor  a  woman,  I  am  an  hermaphrodite. 

1  G.  How?  an  hermaphrodite  1  What  would 
you  do  among  the  ladies,  then? 

2  G.  An  hermaphrodite? 
A  G.  Let'x  search  him. 
Mor.  Ah! 

1  G.  Stay,  let's  be  advis'd  ;  if  he  be  such  a 
monster,  our  best  way  is  to  carry  him  to  the 
duke. 

2  G.  3  G.  Agreed. 

Mor.  1  shall  be  undone.  — Do  you  hear,  noble 
friends  ?  'tis  but  a  folly  to  dissemble,  I  am  no 
such  thing,  I  am  no  hermaphrodite,  1  am  a  frieod 
of  vour's. 

'ail  Ofour's'J 

2  G.  Vour  name,  I  beseech  you? 

Mor.  I  did  but  jest  all  this  while  ;  the  duke  him- 
self put  me  upon't,  to  see  whether  1  could  cozen 
you  ;  ray  name's  Morello. 

1  G.  Signior  Morello*!  'tis  not  possible. 

Mor.  As  i  am  virtuous,  I  am  ;  I  am  no  herma- 
phrodite ;  no  matter  for  the  gold  or  diamonds,  'tis 
your  own.  I'll  acquaint  his  grace  how  careful  1 
found  you,  and  if  he  do  not  reward  you  beside,  1*11 
say  he's  the  poorest  duke  in  Christendom.  I'll  tell 
him  presently. 

!J  G.  Noble  signior,  we'll  wait  upon  you  to  him. 

Mor.  No,  no,  'tis  better  for  me  to  go  alone. 
1  G.   Your  pardon;   you  shall   tell   him   how 
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careful  you  found  us,  we'll  relate  to  him  how  cun- 
ningly you  carried  the  business. 

Mor.  Nay,  do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ? 

All.  It  must  be  so^  sir ;  come,  sweet,  effeminate 
signior.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  U. 
A  Part  oftJ^  Palace. 

Enter  Fulvio,  and  Ambassador. 

Atnb.  You  have  done  me  a  noble  office,  signior, 
in  this  discovery.  Where  now  lives  her  banished 
lover  ? 

Fuh.  My  kinsman  lives  in  Florence ;  but  two 
days  since 
I  received  letters  from  him. 

Amb.  In  Florence  too  ? 

Fulv.  Sir,  you  may  censure  me ; 
But  my  affection  to  the  injur'd  lord, 
And  not  without  respect  unto  the  honour 
Of  your  master  too,  hath  been  the  cause  of  my 
Free  language. 

Amb.  Trust  me,  signior, 
We  are  all  engag'd  to  study  you  a  recompense ; 
But  Mantua  was  unjust  to  baiiish  him. 
For  being  too  much  a  servant. 

Fulv.  Sir,  when  princes 
Resolve  to  punish — 

Amb.  Virtue  shall  be  treason ; 
Twas  tyranny. — Why  now  is  she  thus  caged  ? 

Fulv.  I  can  conjecture  nothing  but  his  jealousy, 
Which  will  be  ever  active.    By  that  love 
We  interchanged  at  Pisa,  when  we  grew 
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Together  in  our  studies,  I  conjure 
Your  nobleness  to  silence  me. 

Amb.  You  will 
Dishonour  me  b;  suspicion :  I  am  charm'd. 

Enter  Perenotto,  Dondolo,  and  Grutti. 

Per.  My  hooour'd  lord. 

Amb.  Signior  Perenotto. 

F\ilv.  My  gentle  sparks. 

Dond.  Grut.  Your  servants. 

Fulv.  You  are  all  courtship. 

Per.  Is  your  lordship  for  this  wouderl 

Amb.   What  wonder,  my  lord? 

Per.  These  pair  of  gentlemen  have  discouis'd 
me  into  admiration  ;  there's  one  has  undertaken  to 
go  invisible. 

Amb.  Invisible  f 

Per.  This  hour  expected,  and  in  this  place. 

Fulv.  How  ? 

Dond.  With  a  trick  that  be  has. 

Fufv.  Do  you  believe  him,  gentlemen? 

Grut.  You  shall  see  it. 

Dond.  We  were  heretics  in  that  point,  but  our 
understandings  are  convinced ;  he  did  demon- 
strate. 

Grut.  And  because  you  shall  know  the  truth  of 
his  art,  he  will  be  invisible  all  but  his  hand  ;  what 
think  you  of  that?  the  rarest  fellow  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Amb.  Nothing  visible  but  his  hand? 

Dond.  As  sure  as  we  have  given  him  one  hun- 
dred crowns  in  hand. 

Amb.  Why  is  not  the  duke  presented  with  this 
novelty  ? 

'  to  siience  wie.]    i.  e.  to  suppress  all  mention  of  Biy 

name.    Dodsley  omiU  tlie  last  word. 
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Doiid.  He's  travelling  to  the  emperor  first ;  only, 
as  be  goes,  for  our  sake,  lie  will  shew  ua  a  figary 
of  his  art. — 

Enter  Roluabdo. 

Here's  Rolliardo  ;  he's  somewhat  costive  on  t'  other 
side,  wants  faith. 

Rol.  Save  you,  nest  of  courtiers  t  smooth  faces, 
rich  clothes,  and  sublime  complements,  make  you 
amorous  in  sight  of  your  ladies  !  Donzd  del  Phebo, 
and  Rosideer*  are  you  there?  what  pestilent  dis- 
eases have  you  got,  that  you  wear  so  much  musk 
and  civet  about  you?  Oh  for  a  priest  of  Cupid  to 
sacrifice  you  now !  how  your  breeches  would  burn 
like  incense,  and  your  hair,  disguised  in  sweet 
powder,  leave  your  bodies  in  a  mist,  while  your 
bones  were  inwardly  consuming  with  the  fire  of 
dame  Venus'  altar! 

Dond.  The  same  humorist  still. 
Rol.  I  heard  say,  we  shall  have  strange  appari- 
tions in  the  air,  and  yet  invisible  wonders  ;  a  hand 
must  appear,  as  fatal  to  some  as  that  hung  over  the 
Capitol  ;  for  there  is  a  suspicion  some  purses  will 
be  Juggled  empty,  and  as  silent  as  the  moon,  no 
bright  sol  appearing ;  nor  a  piece  of  pale-faced 
silver  in  your  silken  hemispheres. 
Qrut.  He  is  an  infidel. 

Rot.  Right,  Jehochanan,  right,  my  precious 
Jew,  we  are  all  infidel  that  will  not  believe  the 
court  catechism. — My  lord  ambassador,  you  are 
welcome  from  Florence  ;  does  the  great  duke  pick 
salads  still,  I  mean,  continue  his  assize,  retura 
into  his  exchequer  once  in  seven  years  the  wealth 
of  Tuscany?  Vespasian  was  held  covetous  for 
ordaining  vessels  to  receive  the  beneficial  public 

*  Heroes  of  Romance.    Sec  (/le  Mirror  of  Knighthood.'~-13oos. 
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urine,  but  'tis  heathenism  among  Christians  Dot  to 
hold  Jhtlcis  odor  lucri  e  re  qualihet, 

Amb.  He's  mad. 

Rol.  Signior  Perenotto,  it  has  puzzled  my  un- 
derstanding, how  you  can  subsist  at  court  without 
making  use  of  the  common  sins,  flattery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  take  heed,  you  are  a  great  man,  and  'tis 
ominous  to  die  in  your  bed  ;  a  sign  your  children 
are  like  to  inherit  but  weak  brains  :  thou  raayst  go 
to  heaven,  but  thy  heir  had  rather  thou  shouldst 
make  a  journey  to  Erebus,  for  the  proverb  sake, — 
Happy  is  that  son^  whose  father  goes  to  the  devil. — 
Why,  when  comes  out  my  don  invisible  "J  may  be, 
he's  here  already,  for  we  cannot  see  him;  what 
says  my  squirrel?  thou  look'st  dull  and  physical, 
raethinks;  the  crowns  will  return  again  invisibly, 
never  fear  it :  and  how  does  ray  grave  gymnoso- 
pist,  whose  ambition  is  to  be  registered  an  honest, 
lord  ?  though  tliou  beest  buried  upon  alms,  carried 
to  church  with  four  torches,  and  have  an  inscrip- 
tion on  thy  marble  worse  than  the  ballad  of  the 
Devil  and  the  Baker,  and  might  be  sung  to  as  vile 
a  tune  too. — Gentlemen,  I'll  invite  you  shortly  to 
xee  my  head  cut  ofl',  and  do  only  entreat,  you  would 
not  laugh  at  me  when  I  am  dead  ;  'twill  shew  but 
poorly  in  you,  and  I  shall  revenge  it  with  my  ghost 
walking. 

Fulv.  Either  he  is  very  coo6dent  to  achieve  his 
design,  or  late  grown  desperate,  he  talks  so 
wildly. 

Enter  Carlo. 

Dond.  I  wonder  signior  Altomaro  forgets  us. — 
Now,  now,  you  shall  hear;  this  is  his  servant,  I 
know  he  is  not  far  off. — Where  is  Ihy  master? 

Car.  He  is  invisible :    this  letter  is  directed  to 

you.  [Gives  Dondolo  a  tetter. 

T>oxidi.\r^ZL^%.']-'Gentlenien,thatyoumayperceive 
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1  deal  plainly  with  you,  J  am  tiow  invisible — all  but 
my  hand,  and  here  it  is  ;  you  may  with  ease  read 
every  line,  as  I  promised  vpon  the  receipt  of  your 
crowns. — His  hand  ! 

Car.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  his  owa  liand^  I  can  assure  you. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Dond,  He  does  not  mean  to  serve  us  so;  thou 
dost  but  jest;  where  is  he  invisible? 

Car.  Here,  I  think,  for  I  cannot  see  liioi ;  nor 
do  I  know  when  I  shall,  or  where  he  will  be  vi- 
sible again :    upon   diligent  search   I  found  thia*  i 
paper,  but  my  master  is  not  to  be  found. 

Fulv.  Then  he  is  invisible  indeed. 

Rol.  All  but  bis  hand.     Ha  !  ba ! 

Grul.    I    do    inclioe  to    believe,  that   we  are 
cheated. 

Per.  AVith  a  trick  tbal  he  has.     Ua,  ha,  ha  I 

Amb.  You  were  heretics  in  that  point,  tilt  he 
did  demonstrate.     Ha,  ha,  ba  ! 

Rol,  I  cannot  contain  my  merry  spleen.  Ha,  ha ! 

Fulv.  Come,  ray  lord,  let  us  leave  them  now,  to  : 
be  their  own  derision.        \_Exeunt  Amb.  and  Palv. 

Enter  Guard  with  Morbllo  disguised  as  before. 

Dond.  Signior  Morello?  ha,  ha,  ha!  How  came 
he  in  a  petticoat?  1 

Mar.  Carry  me  away  quickly,  they  wilt  tauglhj 
me  out  of  my  tittle  wit. 

Rol.  No,  no ;  do  not,  gentlemen,  remember  your- 
selves. 

Grut.  We  will  not,  then. 

Per.  Morello !  I'll  wait  upon  him  to  the  duke 
myself. 

Mor.  What  wige  man  in  Italy  would  be  in  my 
coat  now  ?        {^Exeunt  Per.  and  Guard  with  Mor. 

Rol.  1  was  costive,  and  an  infidel,  yon  are  chris- 
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tiao  coxcombs ;  and  so,  while  I  see  what  will  be- 
come of  the  mirth  that  is  gone  before,  I  leare  your 
wise  signiorships  to  the  mercy  of  your  garters, 
which  is  a  speedy  way,  after  a  little  time,  to  make 
yourselves  invisible  indeed.  Fare  you  well.    [^ExU. 

Dond.  Signior  Grutti,  we  are  gull'd  . 

Orut.  I  always  thought  he  would  cheat  us. 
What  shall  we  do,  to  prevent  more  laughter? 

Car.  1  am  resolved. — I  shall  get  no  more  money 
by  bim.  [asidel^ — Gentiemeit,  be  not  head-hung, 
droop  not,  'tis  in  this  scouce  to  revenge  yourselves, 
and,  it  may  be,  recover  your  crowns  too. 

Dond.   How,  prithee? 

Car.  My  master — 

Dond.  Is  invisible,  we  know  it  too  well. 

Car.  What  will  you  give  rae,  if  I  discover  him 
to  your  eyes  again,  nay,  give  him  to  your  posses- 
sion ? 

Dond.  This. 

Qrut.  And  this,  [they  y it e  him  moiwy.] — Oh, 
quickly. 

Car  Then,  first,  know,  my  master  is  not  that 
man  you  took  him  for  ;  do  Altomaro  he,  but  Bona- 
mico  the  decayed  artist,  he  that  made  properties,' 
and  grew  poor  for  want  of  pictures  ;  who  for  fear 
of  his  creditors,  left  his  dwelling,  and  in  this  quaint 
disguise,  set  up  the  trade  of  cozening  such  wist- 
gentlemen  as  you  are. 

Orut.  Dond.   Bonamico ! 

Car.  The  same. 

Dond.  Oh  that  we  could  reach  him  again  ! 

Car.  Follow  me  close,  and  I  will  bring  you 

*  he  that  made  propertied,]  i.  «,  such  rude  machinery,  punt- 
ings,  &c.  aa  the  stage  required.  Carlo  seems  to  play  on  th* 
word  pictures.  Bonamico  grew  poor  for  naot  of  portraits  (to 
T«int)  or  money,  in  vrtiich  KOse  Shirley  ofUa  u»et  tbe  word. 
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within  ao  hair's  breadth  of  his  false  beard  imme- 
diately. 

Grut.  That  will  be  excellent 

Dond.  Nimbly,  good  Mercury,  nimbly.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 

77ie  Caslle. — 'Eagema's  Apartmentt. 

Enter  Eugenia,   Fidelia,    Mardona,   Donella, 
Cathekina,  qr^Cassiana. 

Fid.  Madam,  you  are  too  passive ;  if  you  be  de- 
jected, what  must  we,  whose  hopes  and  blisse.s 
depend  upon  your  fortune? 

Donel.  Oh,  liberty,  liberty  ;  are  all  the  Roman 
spirits  extinct?  Never  a  Brutus  in  nature,  to  de- 
liver poor  ladies  from  this  captivity  ? 

Cos.  Since  there  is  uo  probability  of  our  en- 
largement, let's  be  merry,  and  despise  our  suffer- 
ings ;  laugh,  tell  tales,  sing,  dance,  any  thing  to 
cozen  our  melancholy. 

Eug.  There  are  some  thoughts  ihat  stick  upon 
mj  memory,  I  would  fain  discharge. 

Cath.  SliatI  we  try  our  lutes,  niadum  ? 

Eug.  And  voices,  if  you  please. 

Donel.  Yes,  you  may  try  ;  they  say  music  built 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  it  were  a  miracle  if  you  could 
charm  these  to  fall :  I  shall  never  endure  to  live 
an  anchorite  thus.  An  it  were  not  for  the  happi- 
ness thatl  do  sometimes  dream  of  a  man,  I  should 
leap  the  battlement.  Now  would  I  give  all  my 
jewels  for  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  breeches  though 
there  were  nothing  in  them.  \A  Sony  by  the  ladies. 

Donel.  This  but  feeds  our  dulness.  Shall  we 
daQce>  madam,  and  stir  our  selves? 
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Cos.  I  am  for  that  music  ;  we  shall  grow  to  the 
ground  ao  we  use  no  more  activity. 

Eug.  With  all  my  heart. 

Dtmel.  None  of  your  dull  measures,  there's  no 
sport  but  in  your  country  6gartcs ;  a  nimble  dance 
will  heat,  and  make  us  merry, 

[TAcy  dance  ;  a  bell  rings. 

Eug.  Hark,  the  bell. 

[Exit  Donelta,  ami  re'Cniers  with  a  Utter. 

Donet.  Some  news  from  the  duke. 
A  tetter,  madam,  and  these  jeM'els. 

Eug.  Hal  v/hencef—/rom  Florence.  {Reads. 
This  is  my  father's  practice.  I'll  peruse  the  paper. 

lExit. 

Donel.  I  have  an  excellent  hint,  ladies,  of  a  mirth 
cannot  but  please  the  princess. 

Fid.  Whatis't? 

Donel.  It  will  require  every  one's  endeavour. 
What  if  we  play  some  pretty  comic  story? 

Catli.  A  play? 

Cas.  Shall  we  1 

Donet.  [Shalt j  we!  do  not  distrust  your  own 
performance.  I  have  known  men  have  been  iosof- 
iicient ;  but  women  can  [always]  play  their  parts. 

Mard.  1  like  it,  'twill  be  new. 

Donel.  We  will  not  present  it  to  the  princess, 
but  engage  her  person  in  the  action  ;  we  shall  be 
too  few  else  ;  some  pretty  interlude,  to  square  with 
our  number. — Do  you  allow  it? 

Atl.  Willingly. 

Donel.  Come,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  plot, 
then,  instantly;  refer  yourselves  to  me  for  your 
parts,  we  can  receive  no  disparagement,  our  spec- 
tators cannot  jeer  us,  for  we'll  speak  but  to  the 
people  in  the  hangings,  and  they  have  as  much 
judgment  as  some  men  that  are  but  clothes ;  at 
most,  but  walking  pictures. 


%■■ 
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Bd.  I  shall  be  of  it.' 

Cos.  What  part  will  you  give  me  ?   111  be  a 
king. 

Gath.  Thou'lt  play  a  tyrant  bravely. 
Danel.  Let  me  alone,  Til  fit  you  all,  I  warrant 
you.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Street. 
Enter  Dondolo  and  Grutti. 

Dand.  Now  our  invisible  merchant  is  caged, 
we  may  redeem  our  opinion,  and  pass  again  in  the 
rank  of  discreet  courtiers. 

Orut.  I  think,  now,  to  most  of  the  beholders,  he 
is  invisible  all  but  his  head,  for  he  has  but  a  small 
grate  to  look  out  at. 

Dond.  He  shall  gull  no  more  with  his  art,  I 
warrant  him. 

Cfrut.  Nay,  he  is  like  to  lie  by  it,  for  I  hear 
since,  all  his  creditors,  like  so  many  crows,  have 
lit  upon  him,  and  they'll  leave  him  but  a  thin 
carcase. 

Dond.  Let  them  pick  out  his  eyes^  what  care 
we? 

Grut.  He  sent  me  an  epistle,  to  take  pity  on 
him. 

Dond.  But  I  hope  thou  hast  more  wit,  than  to 
shew  thyself  a  christian  to  such  a  rascal  as  he  is. 

Orut.  I  returned  him  my  court  complement, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  serve  him  :  I  would  do 
him  any  office  that  stretched  not  to  mine  own  pre- 
judice ;  that  we  had  taken  order  with  his  keeper, 

'  o/U.']  The  quailo  reads  on%  which  Dodsley  has  miBtaken 
for  out.  Fidelia  was  anxious,  like  Nic  Bottoin»  to  hare  a 
part. 

VOL.  II.  E  e 
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upon  payment  of  our  sums  disbars'd,  he  might  be 
eolarged. 

Dond.  Which  is  impossible. 

Enter  behind,  Bonamico,  brave.  * 
Prithee  let  rae  see  his  letter,  in  what  submissive 
language  the  rogue  does  beseech  us. — [reads.] 
Most  heroic  siynioTS, — Good — I  throw  mijself  at 
the  feet  of  your  mercy,  fur  to  your  justice,  I  beg  I 
may  not  be  made  a  sacrifice— na.'j,  we'll  make  him 
beg  ere  we  have  done. 
Orut.  At  the  grate. 

Dond.  /  confess  I  have  done  you  wrong  ; — does 
he  so?  it  shall  not  serve  the  turn  — there  is  no  hope 
I  shall  ever  satisfy  you — all  the  belter;  lie  and  rot 
— if  Ibe  known  a  prisoner  to  my  creditors,  I  am 
irrecoverably  lost ;  oh,  compassionate  a  miserable 
man,  who  otherwise  must  soon  forfeit  his  day-light, 
and  die  in  a  dungeon. — Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Bon.  [coming  forward,^ — Save  you,  noble  sig- 
niors ! 

Orut.  Ila! 
Dond.  'Tis  he ! 

Grut.  Did  he  not  die  in  prison,  and  his  ghost 
haunts  us  ?    brave  ! — 'Tis  not  he. 

Bon.    When  this  eternal  substance  of  my  soul. 
Did  live  imnrisond  in  my  wanton Jlesh, ' 
And  so  fortli  ?    And  how  do  you  like  don  Andrea, 
gentlemen?  poor  snake!  but  he  has  cast  his  skio, 
and  recuvered  a  new  coat  of  the  Destinies  spin- 
oing.     The  bird  is  flown  again 

Dond.  How  the  devil  came  he  at  liberty? 

Orut.  And  thus  gallant? 

Bon.    The  slave  does  not  beg  of  your  heroic 

*  iraiie]    i.  e.  rklily  apparelled. 

»  n'henihit,  Sc]  Lines  taken  from  (he  Spmtitk  Tragedy.-  the 
everlasting  but  of  ridicule.  The  apeakcr  is  the  Ghmt  of  iloii 
Auilrea. 
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signiorship  a  court  compassion ;  debts  must  be 
paid  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  the  grate,  as  the  case 
goes,  nor  of/urfeiting  his  day-light  in  a  dungeon^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  my  illitstrious  pair  of  widgeons, 
mj  serene,  smooth-faced  coxcombs,  whose  brains 
are  curdled  this  hot  weather  :  will  your  neat  wor- 
ship sell  your  cloke,  hal  or  you  that  superflitoUH 
double- hatch'd  rapier?*  there  be  sums  in  nature 
to  lend  yon,  upon  security  that  I  shall  like  of 

Dond.   He  jeers  us. 

Grul.  Would  we  durst  beat  him  I 

Bon.  You  see  me  now,  gentlemen,  perfectly  ; 
what  if  1  should  walk  before  you  without  a  hody, 
my  head  hanging  in  the  air  like  a  comet  f 

Enter  Rolliardo, 

Grut.  Would  thou  wert  hang'd  any  way  ! 

Dond.  Here's  Rolliardo  too.     Let's  be  gone. 

Bon.  Or  shall  I  appoint  you  a  day,  when  I  mill 
be  invisible  all  but — my  hand  f 

Dond.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  we  have  some 
business  at  this  present. 

Grvl.  Let's  to  the  prison,  and  know  the  wonder 
better — noble  signior — 

Bon.  For  your  crowns — 

Dond.  We  are  glad  we  had  them  for  you,  deiir 
signior,  talk  no  more  of  them. 

[Exeunt  Dond.  and  Grut. 

Bon.  Farewell,  phantasmas,  then.  — Ha ,'  'tis 
he.- Sir— 

Rol.  Keep  your  way. 

Bon.  You  do  not  know  me, 
But  I  have  brought  a  life,  which  by  your  means 
Has  been  preserv'dfrom  wretchedness;  your  bounty 
Deserves  you  should  dispose  it. 

Rol.  What  are  you  ? 

•  doubU-hatch'd  ramarf]   i.  e.  doubly  gilt;  see  p,  301. 
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Bon.  I  was  the  object  of  a  charily 
We  seldom  meet  in  mankind ;  from  a  prison 
You  sent  a  sura  to  free  me. 

Rol.  Prithee,  friend. 
If  thou  hast  receiv'd  a  benefit,  go  home, 
And  say  tlw  prayers  ;  I  would  forget  it. 

Bon.  'Wfong  many  whom  your  nobleness  en- 
larg'd, 
I  came  to  make  you  tender  of  my  service  ; 
Despise  not,  sir,  my  gratitude. 
Kol.  Do  you  mock  me  ? 

Bon.  May  my  soul  want  heaven's  mercy,  then  ! 
to  you, 
Next  my  Creator,  1  do  owe  this  my  being  ; 
I  have  a  soul  is  full  of  thanks  ;  but  name 
Kniployment  to  assure  you,  and  you  make  me 
Twice  happy. 

Rol.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you. 
Bon.  Then  I  have  something  to  fay  to  you. 
Rol.  How? 

Bon.  And  you  shall  hear  it,  too,  and  give  me 
thanks. 
You  have  sow'd  your  charity  in  a  fruitful  ground, 
Which  shall  return  it  tenfold ;  nay,  one  hundred  : 
What  you  have  done  for  me  you  shall  acknow- 
ledge 
I  will  deserve  to  the  height. 

Rol.  Thou  art  liberal  in  language. 
Bon.  I'll  be  active. 
Off  with  this  sullen  face, 
It  scurvily  becomes  you  ;   do  you  hear? 
I  studied  for  you,  since  yon  paid  ray  debts  ; 
I'll  do  you  a  courtesy,  and  save  your  life. 
Which  your  attempt  upon  the  princess  has 
Left  desperate  ;  a  nappy  fancy,  sir, 
If  heaven  will  please  to  prosper  it,  and  you 
Not  be  your  own  enemy  to  refuse  it. 
Rol,  Ha,  ha,  ba  !  what  mean'st  ? 


s  daughtei , 
Rarities  are  presented  to  him. 

Jiol.  His  soul's  not  dearer  to  hini^wliat  of 
that? 

Bon.  Why,  then,  jou  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
castle  of  comfort,  that's  all  ;  the  conceit  is  in  my 
brain  ;  and  would  you  could  as  probably  ^et  her 
consent,  to  untie  her  virgin  zone,  as  1  dispose 
your  access  to  her!  it  shall  not  cost  you  much  ;  if 
I  fail,  instead  of  saying;  of  my  prayers,  I'll  curse  the 
Destinies,  and  die  with  you. 

Rol.  Do  you  hear  ?  1  have  bestow'd  three  hun- 
dred crowns  already  to  set  your  heels  at  liberty  ;  if 
you  do  mock  me,  it  shall  cost  me  five  hundred,  but 
I'll  have  you  clapp'd  up  again,  where  you  shall 
howl  all  day  at  the  grate,  for  a  meal  at  night  from 
the  basket/ 

Bon.  You  are  in  earnest,  now  ? 

Rol.  Yes. 

Bon.  By  all  that  you  have  threaten'd,  so  am  1 ; 
Have  but  the  patience  to  walk  and  hear  me. 

[  They  discourse  aside. 

Rol.   Can  thy  art  procure  this? 

Bon.  My  art?  Why,  look  you,  I  made  this 
watch.     I'll  bestow  it  on  you. 

Rol.  What  to  do?  to  reckon  the  hours  I  have 
to  live  ? 

Bon.   It  shall  not  cost  me  so  much  trouble  as 


'  for  a  mral  al  night  from  the  bat/tet}  i.  e.  the  bftsket,  into 
which,  at  this  time,  the  broken  nieBt,  &c,  from  the  Sherififa 
table  waa  thrown.  See  Mussinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  12.  Shirley,  like 
all  our  olJ  dramatista,  never  scruples  to  introduce  the  cuetoms 
and  manners  of  his  own  country,  wherever  the  scene  of  hi« 
pby  may  be  laid.  A  little  further  on,  we  have  another  allusion 
not  less  strange  than  this,  ivheo  (tut  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Mantuan. 
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that  toy  did,  to  make  you  master  of  your  wishes, 
fitill  ir  heaven  prosper  it:    come,  let's  talk  pri- 
vately, you  shall  have  the  plot. 
He  that  doth  many  good  deeds,  it  may  fall, 
Among  the  rest,  one  may  reward  thein  all : 
I  long  to  be  discoursing  it,  pray  lead  the  way. 
Rot.  Provide  again,  you  mock  me  not. — Come 
on,  sir.  {^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 
A  Part  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Dondolo  and  {jbutti, 

Dond.  Rolliardo  pay  his  debts?  Sure,  the  fel- 
low, that  never  saw  much  money  in  his  life,  now 
by  the  duke  made  master  of  so  many  sunas,  is  grown 
mad  with  them. 

Grut.  Many  other  he  hath  discharg'd,  they  say. 

Dond.  He'll  undo  the  exchequer,  an  he  hold 
on  ;    he  shall  be  chronicled  for  it. 

Grvt.  He  has  some  cause  to  imagine  himself 
short-liv'd,  and  that  makes  him  so  desperately 
charitable  toward  his  end, — Signior  Perenolto. 

Enter  Pkrenotto. 

Per.  Dondolo  and  Grutli,  news,  news  for  yoii. 

Dond.  What?  we  beseech  you? 

Per.  You  have  lost  the  beet  mirth  in  Italy  in 
your  absence  ;  your  companion  Morello — 

Dond.  Was  carried  to  the  duke  iu  a  petticoat, 
in  which  he  attempted  a  passage  to  the  sequestered 
ladies—  what's  the  issue? 
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Per.  Mirth  in  abundance. 

Grvt.   How  came  lie  off? 

Per.  Nay,  'tis  on  still ;  the  duke,  to  make  him- 
self sport,  would  call  a  council,  before  whom  the 
poor  8ii.'niop  irtust  be  arraign'd  ;  not  to  hold  you  in 
circumstance,  the  business  was  merrily  discuss'd, 
and  tho  pitiful  projtctor  was  judged — 

Dond.  How,  how? 

Per.  I'o  wear  the  petticoat  for  a  month  ;  if  he 
appear  without  it  during  the  term,  lie  incurs  his 
perpeUial  exile  from  court. 

Dond.  Grvt.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

P<r.  You  may  imagine  with  what  variety  of 
lamentable  faces  the  courtier  heard  his  unexpected 
sentence  ;  some  would  have  pleaded  tor  liim  but 
for  laughter,  which  continued  so  long  and  so  high, 
that  lie  had  time  to  collect  his  scattered  senses, 
and  instead  of  swooning,  which  was  expected,  he 
grew  fbrtitied,  and  moHt  humbly  besought  the  duke, 
since  his  sentence  had  past  so  definitive,  he  would 
be  so  merciful,  to  admit  him  that  course  of  a  moon 
to  be  his  jester,  that  since  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  fool's  coat,  that  he  might  have  that  favourable 
pretence  to  keep  it  on. 
Gntt.  Very  good — 

Per.  'Twas  easily  granted,  but  ever  since,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  hearers,  he  is  grown  so  jocund 
and  airy,  nay,  as  if  he  had  been  born  with  a  song 
in  his  head,  he  talks  everlasting  ballad  ;  no  man 
laughs  at  him,  but  he  lashes  him  in  rhyme  worse 
than  a  satyr  ;  the  duke  has  privileged  his  mirth, 
made  him  fool-free,  and  now  he  plays  the  tyrant. — 
He's  here  already. 

Enter  Morello,  tn  his  former  disguise. 

Mor.  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes  ! 
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If  there  be  any  one  m  city  or  in  town  can  shew  i 


a  wise  man, 


I'll  plei 


s  pain. 


Disgrace  has  made  him  witty. 
Doiid.    What  will  you  say  to  him,  wil!  shew 
you  a  wise  man? 

Mor.  Marry,  if  he  go  far,  he  is  not  so  wise  as  he 
should  be. — Dondolo^  Grulti  1  old  acquaintance, 
how  is't?  how  is't? 

Grut.  The  case  w  alter'd  with  you. 
Mor.  It  docs  appear  so,  but  nothing  can  wake 
me  proud,  I'll  know  my  fellows. 
Per.  How  do  you  mean,  Morello? 
Mor.  Your  lordship  may  make  one  at  foot-ball, 
'tis  all  the  sport  now-a-days.  [5tn^<. 

IVhat  other  is  the  wnrUi  than  a  ball, 
Which  we  run  after   with  whoop  and  with 

hollow  ? 
He  that  doth  catch  it  is  sure  o/ a  Jail, 
His  heels  Iripp'd  up  by  him  Otat  doth  follow. 
Dond.  Do  not  women  play  too? 
Grut.  They  are  too  light,  quickly  down. 
Mor.  [sings.] — O  yes,  they  are  the  best  games- 
ters of  all, 
For  though  they  q/ien  lie  on  the  (/round, 
Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  tcillfall. 
But  under  her  coats  the  bad  will  [be]/ound— 
With  a  fading.' 
But  we  be  three  of  old,  without  exception  to  your 
lordship,  only  with  this  diflerence,  I  am  the  wisest 
fool,  for  you  play  the  Ibol  in  your  old  clothes,  and 
1  have  a  new  coat  on. 

Per.  Does  it  not  become  him  ? 
Dond.  Rarely  well. — Do  you  ever  mean  to  re- 
sign it  ? 

*  IPitk  a  fading.]  The  burden  of  a  licentious  Irish  song; 
there  was  &I90  a  popular  dance  adapted  to  the  same  tune.  Id 
the  next  line,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  sign  of  two  fools, 
with  the  aubseriplion  of  We  three,  &c. 
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Grut.  'Twere  pity  but  he  should  have  a  patent 
for  it,  to  him  and  his  posterity. 

Mor.  Hark  you,  gentlemen,  do  you  bear  the 
news '? 

Dond.  News!  what  news? 

Mor.  Do  you  not  hear  on't  yet  1  why,  'tis  id  a 
ballad  already. 

Grat.  And  thou  canst  sing  it? 

Mor.  'Twas  well  guest ;  an  I  can  but  hit  oo  the 
tune.  [Singt, 

There  wa$  an  invisible /ox,  by  chance, 
Did  meet  with  two  visible  geese, 
He  led  them  a  fine  invisibte  dance. 
For  a  hundred  crowns  apiece. 

Invisible,  all  but  his  hand,  he  would  go,  ■ 
But  when  it  came  to  be  tried, 
Not  only  his  hand,  which  was  left,  he  did  $keu>. 
But  a  fair  pair  (f  heels  beside. 

Invuible  since  their  wits  have  been, 
But  yet  there  is  hope  of  either, 
Their  wit  and  their  crowns  may  return  again, 
Invisible  altogether.  [Exit. 

Grut.  An  he  continue  thus  btit  a  moon,  he'll 
make  the  court  mad. 

Per.  Oil,  'twill  be  excellent ;  since  it  is  not 
safe  for  a  wise  man  to  speak  truth,  'twere  pity 
fools  should  lose  their  privilege.— The  duke. 

jEB(«rDuke,FuLVio,  and  Courtiers. 

Fittv.  Mv  lord. 

Duke.  What  is"t? 

Fulv.  Here's  an  importunate  suitor  calls  himself 
An  artist,  humbly  craves  admittance  with 
A  present  which  he'd  tender  to  your  acceptance. 
And  if  my  judgment  err  not,  a  most  pleasing  one. 

Duke.  Let  us  see  him,  and  bis  present ; 


It  will  reward  my  daughter's  patience, 
Love,  and  obedience. — All  the  rarities 
Ten   kingdoms   yield,  shall   not   be   thought  too 

weighty, 
That  she  may  shift  each  solitary  hour 
With  a  fresh  object. 

Enter  Bonamico,  mtft  servants  drawing  in  a  large 
cage  filled  ivilh  varioua  birds. 

Dond.  Bonamico! 

Grvt.  "Tis  he  ! 

Duke.  By  my  love  to  goodness, 
It  is  a  master-piece  ;  'twill  feed  the  eye 
With  plenty  of  deUght. 

Bon  I  am  as  jocund  since  I  am  admitted,  I  talk 
as  glib,  methiuks,  as  he  that  farms  the  monu- 
ments.' {Aside. 

Duke.  Is't  not,  sirs 

Per.  My  lord,  1  have  not  seen  so  much  delight 
In  any  piece  tliese  seven  years, 

Duke.  Where  is  the  master  of  this  work? 

Bon.  My  lord,  1  am  the  constable,  that  put  all 
these  in  the  cage,  and  you  may  call  it  a  pomt  of 
injustice,  for  they  uever  kept  late  hours ;  though 
they  all  wear  feathers,  there's  not  a  roarer  amongst 
them  ; '  and  yet  were  tlity  sufler'd,  they'd  fly  high, 
for  some  of  them  are  very  lofty-minded. 

Duke.  A  pleasant  flllow  too. 

Bon.  Oh,  my  lord,  we  are  all  born  in  our  de- 
grees to  make  one  another  merry;  the  birds  make 
me  merry,  1  make  my  wife  oierry,  the  fool  makes 

'  as  he  that  farms  the  uiouuments.]  i.  e.  the  pnviU'ge  of 
sbewiog  the  momimenU  in  St.  I'aul's  and  Wcatminslci-  ubb«y 
10  the  [mblic.     Still  thinking  on  Lnglaiid. 

»  though  tliey  all  aear  Jeathtrs,  there's  not  a  roarer  nmtrng 
them ;]  The  jkwI  Hatirically  alludes  to  the  f^ishionable  bravoes 
and  bullies  of  hU  time,  who  all  affected  to  decorate  tfaeiuMilTes 
vrilb  Illumes  of  feathers. 
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your  courtiers  merry,  and  the  courtiers  make  your 
grace  merry. 

Duke.  And  whom  do  I  make  merry  f 

Bon.  The  whole  commonwealth,  if  you  govern 
handsomely. 

Duke.  There's  salt  in  his  mirth : — 
I'll  have  this  fellow  wait  in  the  court. 

Bon.  I  shall  be  kick'd  out  by  the  pages. 

Duke.  Why  so? 

Bon.  Because  I  cannot  flatter. 

Duke.  A  conceited  thing  !  * 
We  lack  the  humorist  Rolliardo  here. 

Dond.  We  saw  him  in  the  court  erewhile,  my 
lord. 

Duke.  This  humour  would  have  been  a  gadfly 
to  him, 
And  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

Bon.  Not  altogether  so,  duke.  \^As%de. 

Grut.  Fellow,  what  bird  is  that? 

Bon.  Fellow  f—Cry  mercy,  I'd  forgot  you ;  fel- 
low, I'll  tell  thee;  do  you  not  know  him,  His  an 
Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  that  carried  a  bunch 
of  grapes  in  January  last  to  Bethlem  Gabor.* 

Dond.  And  what  call  you  this? 

Bon.   This  was  the  ciuke  of  Venice  bis  own 
bulfinch. 
And  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Duke.  By  the  Turks,  say'st  thou  ?  He  droops 
indeed. 

Bon.  Since  his  captivity  the  wretch  endur'd 
Much  misery  by  the  infidel ;  it  had  nothing 
But  bread  and  water  for  three  months. 

Fulv.  A  shrewd  calamity. 

*  A  conceited  thing,']  Not  vain»  but  fiill  of  wit ;  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  common  to  all  our  old  writers. 

^  Bethlem  Gahor.']  Europe  was  at  this  time  full  of  the  feats 
of  this  Hungarian  partisan,  who  was  in  arms  against  the 
emperor.  But  Bonamico  is  playing  on  the  ignorance  of  Grutti. 
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Duke.  I  do  affect  this  fellow's  prate. 

Per.  What's  this? 

Bon.  This  is  the  blackbird,  which  was  hatch'd 
that  day 
Qondomar  died/  and,  which  was  ominous. 
About  that  time  Spinola's  thrush  forsook  him. 

Per.  Was  this  he  1  — 

Bon.  Yes. 

Duke.  And  what  was  this  ? 

Bon.    This  was  the   pigeon  was  so  shrewdly 
handled 
For  carrying  letters  at  the  siege  of  Bergen. 

Per.  Alas,  pretty  bird — 

Bon.  This  a  wagtail  of  the  city,  which  a  silk 
man 
So  dearly  lov'd,  he  call'd  it  wife  ;  but  could  not 
(Though  in  much  jealousy  he  had  cag'd  her  up) 
Keep  her  from  Hying  out. — This  was  a  rail, 
Bred  up  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  Dunkirks,  —  Name  but  Rome, 
And  straight  she  gapes,  as  »hf:  would  eat  the  pope  ; 
A  bird  to  be  made  mucli  on  !    i^he,  and  the  horse 
That  suorts  at  Spain,  by  an  instinct  of  nature, 
Should  have  shewn  tricks  together :  I  could  run 

over — 
But  your  gracious  pardon. 

Duke.  How,  our  pardon? 

Bon.    I'm  DOW  another  man,  and  know  my  dis- 
iaoce. 


'  Gondomar  died  in  IGJ,^,  a  few  years  before  this  play  was 
produced.  There  is  much  pleasantry  in  the  satirical  touches  of 
Bonatuico,  which  ail  i-efer  to  circumstances  lamiliar  to  the 
times  ;    but  into  which  it  wouM  be  tedious  now  to  enter. 

'  Dunkirks,  (not  Dunkirkers,  as  Dodsley  needlessly  prints  it, 
to'  the  injury  of  the  metre,}  are  privateers  from  this  port, 
which  were  then,  and  long  afterwards,  the  disgrace  and  the 
tenor  of  England. 
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Duke.  This  man  is  good  at  all. 

Ban.  My  buffoon  face  is  off ;  I  did  but  shew 
The  impudent  condition  of  a  mountebank, 
That  sets  off  base  toys  with  miraculous  lies : 
Thus  far  I'll  boast :  they  are  the  only  choice 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  yield. 
For  the  work,  if  it  prove  so  fortunate 
To  receive  grace  from  your  divine  acceptance, 
The  workmanship  (so  duty  suffer  not) 
I  freely  tender — 

Duke.  No,  that  were  to  quench 
The  jfire  in  all  deservers.— Fulvio. 

Fulv.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Pay  the  cost  double  ;  PU  send  it  to  my 
daughter. 

Bon.  It  takes,  as  art  could  wish  it.  \_Amle. 

Duke.  I  know  it  is  a  present,  the  sweet  soul 
Will  raise  much  joy  in. — Signior  Perenotto— 

Per.  My  lord.         [^Walks  oiide  with  the  duke. 

Ban.  There  are  two  birds  I  have  not  named. 

Dand.  What  are  they? 

Bon.  A  pair  of  gulls,  which  you  may  share  be- 
tween you. 

Per.  It  shall,  my  lord. 

Duke.   If  Florence  now  keep  touch,'  we  shortly 
shall, 
Conclude  all  fear  with  a  glad  nuptial.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  U. 

The  Castle. — Eugenia's  Apartments. 

Enter  Euobnia,  Fidelia,  Mardona,    Donblla, 

Cassiana,  and  Catherina. 

Danel  You  like  this  story  best  then  ? 

*  ke^  touch.']    i.  e.  adhere  to  the  proposal  of  marriage. 
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£ug.  That  of  Jupiter  and  Dan&e  comes  near 
our  own. 

Dond.  Be  it  so  ;  we  are  all  perfect  in  the  plot, 
I  think. 

Eng.  You  shall  dispose  the  rest. 

DoHi'l.  You  will  not  be  ambitious  then,  aod 
quarrel  about  the  parts,  like  your  spruce  actor, 
uiat  will  not  plav  out  of  the  best  clothes,  and  the 
fine  joung  prince,  who,  if  he  fight,  'tis  six  to  four 
he  kills  hII  and  gets  the  lady. 

Fid.  We  are  constant,  you  shall  appoint  tliem. 

Donpl.  Then,  madam,  without  ceremony^  you 
shall  play  Danae,  that  is  shut  up  in  the  brazen 
lower. 

Eug.  Well,  I'm  contented,  'twill  suit  with  my 
present  fortune. 

Donel.  I  need  not  to  intitruct  you  in  the  charac- 
ter  :  [to  jiforrfono.] — you  shall  be  the  king  Acri- 
sius,  her  father,  a  jealous,  harsh,  crabbed  man, 
who  in  fear  of  the  oracle,  commands  her  to  be  thus 
cnclos'd. 

Mard.  So.  —I'll  fit  you  for  a  vinegar  king. 

Donel.  No  matter  for  properties.* — We'll  iroa- 
gine,  madam,  you  have  a  beard. 

Fid.  What  shall  I  play? 

Donel.  You  must  be  ladies  whom  the  king 
leaves  to  keep  her  company ;  entertain  what  humour 
you  please. 

Cas,   Ctith.  This  is  our  own  parts  indeed. 

Donel.  You  will  play  it  the  more  naturally  ;  and 
let  me  alone  to  play  the  Thunderer,  I'll  wanton 
Jove  it: — now  whet  your  inventions  and  alwut  it ; 
imagine  our  scene  express'd,  and  the  New  Prison, 
the  title,  advanc'd  in  form.' 

»  proper/iei.]  i,  e.  dresses,  &c.  suitable  to  the  characten 
re()reseiited. 

'  thu  New  Priion.  the  tirle  advanced  in  form.]  This  confirms 
what  was  aald  in  Mosainger  respecting  the  extreme  poverty  of 
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Eug.  The  New  Prison  !  whj? 
Donel.  O  'tis  an  excellent  name,  where  specta- 
tors throng  together,  as  our's  do,  methinks,  in  the 
arras,  already  :  the  music  have  their  part.  Dispose 
yourselves  for  your  entrances,  while  I  speak  the 
prologue  to  our  mix'd  audience  of  silk  and  crewel 
gentlemen  in  the  hangings. — Hem  !  [MuHC. 

Cath.  Let  it  be  a  confident  prologue,  howsoever. 
Done),  [coming  forward,] — You  are  welcome  to 
New  Prison!  we  have  slitt 
Our  ancient  keeper,  and  we/ear  he  will 
Sjjeak  in  his  old  key  loo  ;  but  do  not  lookjbr 
Choice  diet, /or,  alas  /  we  play  the  cook  for 
All  you  are  like  to  feed  on  ;  let  your  palate 
Expect  at  most,  then,  but  a  root  or  salad 
Pick' d from  the  prison  garden;  we  know  you  are 
Judicious  hangings,  and  well  seen,  nor  dare 
We  lift  you  up  (too  bold  J  lest  we  incense 
Votir  green  and  spreading  wits  with  impudence. 
As  I  began,  let  me  conclude  in  rhyme. 
Hang  still,  you  learned  critics  of  the  time. 
Now  Danae  aod  the  ladies. 

Eiig.  [coining  forward.] — Was  ever  father  to 
his  child 
So  unkind  f  if  makes  me  wild, 
When,  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour. 
From  the  top  of  this  high  tower, 
I  see  every  other  creature 
Enjoy  a  liberty  by  nature. 
Can  the  silver-running  fountains. 
And  the  cloud-aspiring  jnountains, 
Every  grove,  and  flowery  field, 
But  a  new  affliction  yield  f 

Donel.    This  is  excellent,  she  has  played  the 
part  before. 

the  stage  at  this  lime  in  every  kind   of  scenic  representalton. 
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Cas.  [coming  forward.] — Waste  not  yourself  in 
woeful  plaint. 
Sorrow  wiil  not  help  restraint. 
Think,  madam,  alt  ia  but  a  dream. 
That  we  are  in — Now  I  am  out — beam,  cream. 
Help  me,  Catherina,  I  can  make  nosense  rhyme  to'l. 

Donel.  Cream  is  as  good  a  rhyme  as  your  mouth 
can  wish.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cas.  Does  not  the  arras  laugh  at  me?  it  shakes, 
methinks. 

Catli.  It  cannot  choose,  there's  one  behind  does 
tickle  it. 

Eug.  A  dream  !  alas,  'tis  no  relief 
For  ns  to  flatter  so  much  grief. 
Fancy  wants  poiper  to  delight, 
Or  if  we  could  think  it  might, 
Such  a  dream  so  sad  would  make  us, 
That  it  could  not  choose  but  wake  us. 

Donel.  My  lady  has  belp'd  her  pretty  well  out 
of  her  dream. 

Cath.  [coming  forward.]—  The  sun  with  glitter- 
ing golden  rays 
May  appear  one  of  these  days. 
You  know  always  after  winter, 
Comes  the  spring  and  pleasant  summer. 

Donel,    Winter  and  summer,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cath.  Winter  and  summer  f  By  my  faith,  that's 
well,  there's  but  half  a  year  between  ;  there  be 
some  call  themselves  jwets,  make  their  rhymes 
straddle  so  wide,  a  twelvemonth  will  hardly  recon- 
cile them  ;  and  I  hope,  a  lady  may  straddle  a  little, 
by  poetical  license. 

Cas.  Madam,  ytmr  father,  king  Acrisius. 

Mard.  Must  I  enter  a 
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Donel.  The  king  speakR  through  a  Irunk.' 

Mard.  Hntc  is'f,  heroic  birth  f  what  dulnes$,  cold 
At  Saturn's,  dwells  on  thy  forehead  ?  be  hold 
To  give  thy  grief  a  tongue  ;  instruct,  child, 
My  paternal  nature  lest  I  grow  wiUl 
Aa  the  rude  north :  —  thought  of  thee  makes  my  hairs 
Silver,  my  blood  is  curdled  with  my  cares. 

Donel.  Most  high  and  niight;y  nonsense  !  Sure 
the  king  has  swallow'd  pills,  and  his  stomach,  not 
able  to  digest  them,  does  vomit  them  up  again. 

Mard.  /s  thy  organ  dumb  ? 
Or  am  J  grotcn  cheap  in  majesty  ?  trivial  fool! 
Shall  I  reap  crabbed  thistles  in  neglect  for  rich  love  ? 

Cos.  Crabbed  language,  [  am  sure. 

Donel.  Sure  ray  lady  does  not  understand  him. 

Eug    If  my  brow  to  sad  appear. 
My  fortune's  livery  I  wear. 

Mard,    Weep  no  more,  thy  eyes  pave  the  ground 
'    with  pearl. 
My  power  is  raz'd,  my  crown  thy  tribute,  girl. 
Here  is  nothing  to  want. 

Eug.  Nothing  to  want,  indeed  ;  to  be 
A  prisoner  speaks  all  misery. 

Mard.   Curse  not  thy  soft  stars,  but  lake  thy  fair 
bliss 
With  comfort,  free  from  loud  noise  and  fear  is 
Thy  gaudy  station  ;  when  I  have  unscrewed 
Mystic  oracles,  which  not  understood. 
Do  perple.v  with  involved  sense,  I  shall  then 
Enlarge  thy  person,  Danae  ;  till  when 
If  aught  eise  do  clog  thy  thoughts,  with  unkind 
Thoughts,  unload  the  dark  btirthen  of  thy  mind. 
Pronounce  thy  grief  aloud,  my  amorous  darting, 
And  J  will— 

Cas.  Let  him  choose  hia  rhyme,  I  beseech  you, 
madam. 

*  through  a  trimk.}    i.  c.  a  tube.    See  Jonson,  vol.  iii.  p.  3^4. 
VOL.  11.  F  f 


J 
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Mard.  Uh,  uht—cold  phlegm  obstructs  my  Ian- 
gnage — barling,  carting. 

Dond.  Ha,  ha !  'tis  time  (o  make  an  end, 
He  was  almost  choak'd  with  his  own  phrase. 

Mard.    An  you  get  me   to  play  an  old  man 
again —  \Extt. 

Donel.  We'll  have  a  young,one  for  thee,  twenty- 
one  and  n  coat,  is  a  double  game.^ — My  turn  comes 
next. 

Eug.  He's  gone,  and  leaveth  us  behind 
To  tell  our  passions  to  the  wind. 
Ha  f  what  o'  the  sudden  doth  surprise 
My  active  motion  f  On  my  eyes 
What  dark  and  heavy  cloud  doth  light. 
To  persuade  me  it  is  night, 
It  is  some  charm,  I  cannot  keep 
These  irindows  open,  I  must  sleep. 

Cas.   This  was  well  passionated. — Now  comes 
Jupiter 
To  take  my  lady  napping  ;  well  sleep  loo, 
Let  the  wanton  have  her  swing  :  would  she  were  a 
man  for  her  sake  I 

Donel.  [coming  forward  ]—  Let  the  music  of  the 
spheres, 
Captivate  these  mortal  ears; 
While  Jove  descends  into  this  tower, 
In  a  golden  streaming  shower. 
To  disguise  him  from  the  eye 
Of  Juno,  who  is  apt  to  pry 
Into  my  pleasures.     I  to-day 
Have  bid  Oanymed  ao  play. 
And  thus  stole  from  heaven  to  be 
Welcome  on  earth  to  Danaif. 
And  see  where  thp  princely  maid. 
On  her  easy  conch  is  laid, 

»  twenly-one  and  a  coat  u  a  double  game."]  i.  e.  it  receivM 
(besides  the  stakes)  a  forfeit  fiom  each  of  the  parts.  The  allu- 
•iOQ  it  to  the  old  and  favourite  game  of  Oat- and- thirty. 
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Fairer  than  the  Queen  of  Loves, 

Draton  about  with  milky  doves. 

To  thee  let  Paphian  altars  smoke. 

Priests  thy  better  name  invoke. 

When  Hymen  lights  his  holy  fires. 

Thou  that  canst  infuse,  desires 

In  the  gods,— -from  thy  lip 

Let  Jove  heavenly  nectar  sip. 

And  translate,  by  kissing  thee 

Into  thy  breast  his  deity  : 

But  I  rob  myself  of  treasure, 

This  is  but  the  gate  tf  pleasure. 

To  dwell  here,  it  were  a  sin, 

When  Elysium  is  within. 

Leave  off"  then  these  flattering  kisses. 

To  rifle  other  greater  blisses.       [Bell  rings  witltin. 
Eug>  The  bell — news  frona  my  father, 
Cas.    Then  your  play  is    interrupted,   Jove. — 

Madara,  I'll  see.  [£ji(. 

Donel.  Beshrew  the  bell-man  !  an  you  had  not 

wak'd  as  you  did,  madam,  I  should    have    forgot 

myself,  and  play'd  Jupiter  indeed  with  you  ;   ray 

imaginations  were  strong  upon  me,  and  yon  lay  so 

sweetly. — How  now? 

Re-enter  Cassiana. 

Cas.  A  present,  madam,  frona  the  duke  :  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  pageantry  that  e'er  you  saw : 
'tis  a  cage  with  variety  of  birds  in  it :  it  moves  ou 
wheels  : — your  assistance,  ladies,  to  bring  it  io. 

[Exeunt  ladies. 
Eug.  A  cage'! — If  from  Florence  it  shall  to  the 
fire, 
Or  whencesoe'er,  it  cannot  be  intended 
But  as  a  mockery  of  my  restraint. 
I'm  very  sad  o'  the  sudden.     Ha !  'tis  so ; 
Ff2 


Re-enter  Ladies  drawing  in  the  cage. 

Break  it  to  piecea. 

Donel.  'Twerepitj,  madam,  to  destroy  so  much 
art. 

Eug.    Yet    spare    the  workmanship ;    in    the 
perusal 
There's  something  pleads  for  mercy : — 1  feel  within 
Some  alteration,  1  know  not  what. 
Let  me  entreat  your  absence  for  some  mioutes  ; 
I  am  in  eirncst ;  pray  do,  without  reply. 
Your  eyes  shall  feed  with  plenteous  satisfaction 
On  this  gay  object,  when  I  call  yon. 

toadies.  We  obey  you.  \Elxeunt. 

Bug.  Yet  can't  I  say  I  am  alone,  that  nave 
So  many  partners  in  captivity. — 
Sweet  fellow  prisoners,  'twas  a  cruel  art. 
The  first  invention  to  restrain  the  wing, 
To  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  close  captive, 
That  were  created  to  sky  freedom  ?  surely 
The  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light, 
And  prisons  their  first  models,   from  such  bird- 
loops  ; 
I  know  yon  nightingale  is  not  long-liv'd  ; 
See  how  that  turtle  mourns,  wanting  her  mate! 
And  doth  the  duke  my  father  think  I  can 
Take  comfort  either  in  restraint,  or  in 
The  sight  of  these,  that  every  moment  do 
Present  it  to  me  ?  [why]  were  these  tendered  me  1 
They  shall  no  more  be  prisoners  to  please  me, 
Nor  shall  the  woods  be  robb'd  of  so  much  music. 
[iSfce  opens  the  cage,  and  Rolliahdo  cotnesfrom 

the  cenlral  pillar . 
Rol.  I  take  you  at  your  word,  fair  princess. 
I  am  the  truest  prisoner  ;  tremble  not. 
Fear  fiies  the  noble  mind,  for  injury 
Dares  not  come  near. 


Eug.  Sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Rol.  The  humblest  of  your  servants. 
Bug.  You  are  not  mine, 
For  in  this  bold  attempt  you  have  undone  me. 
Rol.  Yon  see  I  keep  at  distance. 
Eitg.  You  are  too  near, 
I  will  discover  you,  though  I  fall  myself 
By  your  presumption.  {Going. 

Rol.  Hold  ;  be  counsell'd  rather 
But  to  calm  silence  for  a  pair  of  minutes. 
And  none  shall  perish  ;  you  shall  save  him  too 
That  would  for  your  sake  lose  himself  for  ever. 

Eug.  Formysake?  Whatrelation  hasmjbirtb, 
Or  any  passion  I  call  mine,  to  you? 
Rol.  Nor  doom  me  unto  scorn.    I  am  a  gentle- 
man, 
And  when  my  inimitable  resolution 
*  1  those  attempts,  whose  very  sounds  breed  earth- 
quakes 
In  other  hearers,  shall  your  knowledge  fill. 
With  wonder  and  amaze;  you  will  at  least 
Think  I  fall  too  low,  if  I  love  beneath  you. 
Eug.  Ha?  this  is  a  strange  accident. 
Rol.  Was  it  less 
Than  death,  dear  princess,  to  adventure  hither? 
Eug.  It  will  be  death  however. 
Rol.  You  are  deceiv'd,  lady. 
Ettg.  How  I'm  perplex'd. 
Rol.  It  had  been  death  [to  fail ;] 
Your  sight  gives  me  a  lease  of  longer  life, 
My  head  stands  fast. 

EuQ.  He  speaks  all  mystery. 

I  Bhall  not  get  him  off,  I  fear,  without  some  stain. 

[Aside. 

Rol.  The  truth  is,  princess,  if  you  now  discover 

me, 

(Though  I  made  nice  at  first  to  put  your  fright  by) 

You  cannot  harm  me  much,  I  have  done  my  task. 
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Do  you  fear  mc  still  ?  why  is  there  sucii  a  space 
Betwixt  us,  lad}'? — Can  yoii  keep  that  man 
At  so  unkind  a  distance,  that,  for  your  sake, 
Has  in  his  undertaking  swallow'd  danger, 
Robb'd  death  of  all  his  fears. 
Hug.  For  my  sake? 
Rot.  Your's. — 
Fair  princess,  dare  you  so  far  trust  me  yet, 
To  let  tue  kiss  your  hand  J 

Eug.  Audacious  sir,  1 

I  shall  grow  loud,  if  you  forget  your  distance. 

Nor  that  you  may  hold  long 

I'm  studying  bow  I  should  be  rid  of  him 
Without  their  knowledge:  yet  that's  dangerous  too, 
And  might  shew  guilt  in  me,  for  he  will  boast  on't. 
[Aside. 
Rol.  Such  was  the  duke  your  gracious  father's 
care, 
He  would  put  confidence  in  Done  about  him, 
But  saw  mc  brought  himself, 
Euq.  This  is  a  fine  paradox. 
Rol.  Which  must  be  to  high  purpose:  come, 
be  wise, 
And  keep  me  while  you  have  rae  ;  tis  butreaping 
This  fruitless  harvest  from  my  cheek  and  chin, 
And  you  can  form  the  rest,  you  are  young  and 

beautiful. 
Lose  not  the  blessing  of  your  youth,  sweet  princess, 
Fair  opportunity  waits  upon  your  pleasure, 
You  "  aut  but  the  first  knowledge  of  your  joy. 
Your  blood  is  ripe  ;  come,  I  am  confident 
Your  will  is  butcontrol'd  by  upstart  fears, 
Like  advanc'd  beggars,  that  will  check  theirpriDces. 
My  safest  way  is  your's  now,  to  conceal  rae  ; 
It  may  be  thought  I  have  enjoy'd  you  else. 
Ill  ceusure  soon  takes  fire  ;  nay,  perhaps 
To  be  reveng'd  of  your  stern  cruelty, 
I'll  swear  myself  I  have  possess'd  you  freely. 
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Play  jour  game  wisely  then,  your  honour  lies 
Full  at  my  mercy;  come,  'tis  in  your  love 
To  lead  me  to  a  secret  couch. 

Eug.  Bold  villain, 
For  Ihese  uncivil,  most  unhallow'd  words, 
I'll  die  but  I'll  undo  thee.  [^Qoinfj. 

jRoL  Stay,  and  let  me  circle  in  mine  arms 
All  happiness  at  once  ;  I  have  not  soul 
Enough  to  apprehend  my  joy,  it  spreads 
Too  mighty  for  me  :  know,  excellent  Eugenia, 
lam  the  prince  of  Florence,  thatovve  heaven 
More  for  thy  virtues,  than  his  own  creation. 
I  was  born  with  guilt  enough  to  cancel 
My  first  purity  ;  but  so  chaste  a  love 
As  thine,  will  so  refine  my  second  being, 
When  holy  marriage  frame*  us  in  one  piece. 
Angels  will  envy  me. 

Bug.  Ha!  the  prince  of  Florence? 

Roi.  I  have  made  no  travel  for  so  rich  a  blessing  ; 
Turn  me  to  pilgrimage,  divinest  beauty, 
And  when  I  have  put  a  girdle   bout  the  world, 
This  purchase  will  reward  me. 

£^ug.  Purchase? — I  am  not  bought 
And  sold,  I  hope  ? 

Rol.  Give  it  what  name  you  will, 
You  are  mine,  Eugenia. 

Eug.  Your'a,  prince?  I  do  not 
Know  by  what  title  you  pretend  this  claim  ; 
I  never  yet  remember  that  1  saw  you; 
And  if  I  had  any  interest  in  myself. 
Produce  your  witness,  when  I  gave  it  you. 
I  have  possession  yet ;  ere  I  deliver  it, 
You  must  shew  stronger  evidence, 

Rol.  Are  we  not 
Contracted? 

Eug.  Contracted? 
When  ?  where  ? — Good  prince,  I  pity  your  abuse. 

Rol.  *Tis  firm  between  our  fathers. 


Eug.  Mine  cannot  give  away  my  heart. 
Rot  Cannot* 
Evg.  Shall  not, 
(It  is  not,]  prince,  your  travel  and  your  trouble, 
With  this  conceit  to  boot,  were  it  your  own 
Invention,  with  all  yoar  birds  about  you, 
Tfaat  can  take  me. 

Rol.  Is  it  my  person,  madam, 
You  hold  unworthy?  For  my  birtb  and  fortune 
Cannot  deserve  your  scorn. 

£11^.  It  takes  uol  from 
The  greatness  of  your  state,  or  blood,  my  lord, 
To  say  I  cannot  love  you,  since  affection 
Flows  uncompell'd,  and  rests  io  the  clear  object; 
Nor  do  I  rob  your  person  of  just  value, 
If  to  me  other  seem  as  fair,  and  comely. 
Form  may  apparel,  and  become  what  we 
Affect,  not  cause  true  love  ;  you  have  enough 
To  promise  you  a  happier  choice  ;  attempt 
A  nobler  fate,  and  leave  me  to  myself 
And  humble  destiny,  for  know,  Florentine, 
I  have  but  one  faith,  one  love,  and  though  my 

father 
Lock  up  my  person,  'tis  beyond  his  will 
To  make  me  false  to  him  I  gave  iny  faith  to ; 
And  you  arc  not  noble  now,  if  you  proceed. 
Be  then  what  you  were  born,  and  do  not  tempt 
A  woman  to  commit  a  sacrilege : 
For  when  I  give  my  heart  to  any  other 
Than  my  Philenzo,  I  commit  that  sin.l 

Rol.  If  you'll  not  pardon,  I'll  deliver  up 
Philenzo  to  be  punish'd  for  this  trial. — 
See,  lady.  [^PttUs  off'kisfaUe  beard  and  Aai'f. 

Eug.  My  dear,  banish'd  Philenzo! 
Rof.  O,  let  not  such  a  glorious  building  stoop, 
It  is  my  duty. 

Eug.  I  will  make  it  mine. 

Rol.  I  have  a  double  duty,  for  I  owe 
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Your  constancy  as  much  respect  and  reverence, 
As  your  most  princely  person. 

Eu;/    What,  for  our  safety? 

JRol   Oh,  with  what  willingness  could  1  be  lost 
In  this  distracted  wilderness  of  joy. 
To  morrow,  madam,  I  go  to  my  arraignment. 

£»(!.  How? 

Rot  Spend  no  fear  upon  it, 
Yonr  story  ahall  be  pleasing  : — I  have  much 
To  tell  you — for  your  ladies — 

Eug.  They  are  oiine ;  what  should  our  innoceDce 
Fear  in  their  knowledge?  1  desire  to  hear 
The  circumstance  of  this  wonder. 

Roi.  It  attends : 
The  story  past,  we  must  some  counsel  find  ; 
The  puzzle  of  our  fate  is  still  behind.        [ExeunL 


ACT   V.     SCENE    I. 

A  Part  o/lhe  Palace. 

Enter  Dondolo,  Morello,  and  Grutti. 


B  Dond     We  are  sorry  we  gave  thee  distaste ; 

B  come,  let's   be   friends;   you  did   apprehend  too 

I  nicety. 

B  Mvr.  Nicely?  it  might  have  been  your  own  case. 

B  Gmt.  Coroe^  you  were  unkind  to  rub  us  before 

I  the  duke  so. 

i  Mor.  Be  wise  hereafter,  and  make  the  fool  your 

friend,  'tis  many  an  honest  man's  case  at  court.  Jt 
is  safer  to  displease  the  duke  than  his  jester  ;  every 
sentence  the  one  speaks,  flatterers  make  an  oracle, 

t  but  let  the  impudent  fool  bark  never  so  absurdly, 
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other  men  have  the  wit  to  make  a  jest  on't ;  '6s 
policy  in  stale,  to  maiiitaio  a  fool  at  court,  to  teach 
great  men  discretion.' 

Dond.  Grut.  Great  men  I  we  are  none. 

JlJor.  No,  but  you  may  be,  by  the  length  of 
your  witand  shortness  of  your  memory  ;  for  if  you 
have  but  wit  enough  to  do  mischief,  and  oblivion 
enough  to  forget  good  turns,  you  may  come  to  great 
places  in  time  ;  keep  a  fool  of  your  own,  and  then 
you  afe  made — 

Dond.  Made!  whati 

Mor.  Cuckolds,  if  my  lady  take  a  liking  to  the 
innocent.  O,  your  fool  is  an  excellent  fellow  upon 
all  occasions. 

SONG. 
Among  all  sorts  of  people 

The  matter  if  toe  took  welt  to. 
The  fool  is  the  best,  he  from  the  rest 

Will  carry  away  the  bell  too. 
AH  places  ha  is  free  of. 

And  fools  it  witfwut  blushing 
At  masks  and  plays,  is  not  the  bay$ 

Thrust  out,  to  let  the  plush  in  f 
Your  fool  is  fine,  he's  merry. 

And  of  all  men  doth  fear  least. 
At  every  word  he  jests  ttitft  my  lord. 

And  tickles  my  lady  tw  earnest : 
Thefool  doth  pass  the  guard  now, 

He'll  kiss  his  hand,  and  leg  it, 
Wlten  wise  men  prate,  and  forfeit  their  state. 

Who  but  the  Jine  fool  will  beg  it. 
He  without  fear  can  walk  in 

The  streets  that  are  so  stony  ; 
Your  gallant  sneaks,  your  merchant  breaks, 

He's  a  fool  that  does  owe  no  money. 

'  Here  is  an  evidsnt  allusioD  to  the  licentiousness  of  Arehy 
the  king's  jester.  Tlicre  is  a  strong  vein  of  iiolilical  satire  ruw 
through  the  whole  of  this  play. 
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£nter  RoLLiABDO. 

Rol.  The  duke,  where  is  the  duke? 

Mor.  He's  forthcoming  ;  there's  no  more  money 
in  the  exchequer. 

Rol.  I  come  to  give  up  my  accounts,  and  reckon 
with  him  ;  somebody  tell  him  so. 

3for.  An  you  do  not  reckon  well  with  him,  he'U 
be  even  with  you.     I'll  do  your  message.       [Exit. 

Rot.  Do,  and  say  1  sent  a  fool  on  my  errand, 
prithee.  — Cry  mercy,  such  an  office  would  have  be- 
come either  of  you,  gentlemen. 

Dond.  His  tongue  moves  circular  '\a  abuses. 

Onit.  The  duke. 

Enter  Duke,  Fulvio,  Perenotto,  and  Attendant*- 

Duke.  How  now?  what  day  is't? 

Rol.  'Tis  holiday. 

Duke.  How? 

Rol.  Therefore  we  are  preparing  a  morris  to 
make  your  grace  merry  ;  they  have  choseu  me  for 
the  hobby-horse,  and  if  I  do  not  deceive  their  ex- 

f eolation,  they  will  laugh  at  cue  extremely  before 
die. 

Duke.  Do  you  come  like  one  prepar'd  for  death  ? 

Rol.  Not  so  well,  I  hope,  as  1  may  be  hereafter, 
unless  you  will  be  unjust,  and  have  a  desire  to  be 
clapp'd  into  the  chronicles  with  some  of  your  pre- 
decessors, for  cutting  otT  heads  when  you  do  not 
like  their  complexion  ;  'tis  but  laying  one  block 
upon  another,  and  I  am  quickly  sent  of  a  headless 
errand. 

Duke.  Unjust!  doyouremember  what  sums  you 
owe  for?    do  not  jest  away  your  life. 

Rol.  I  crave  no  longer  day  for  it,  an  I  prove 
not  myself  free  from  my  engagemenU. 
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Duke.  How? 

Rot.  For  althoitgli  I  had  nut  llie  art  to  go  invi- 
sible, as  these  wise  courtiers,  nor  could  counterfeit 
another  sex  so  becomingly  as  t'other  gaudy  signior, 
to  introduce  me  to  the  ladies,  yet,  with  your  princely 
license,  I  may  say,  'tis  done. 

Duke.  Done!  what  is  done! 

Per.  He's  mad,  sir. 

Rol.  I  come  not  to  petition  for  a  mercy, 
But  to  cry  up  my  merit,  for  a  deed 
Shall  drown  all  story  ;  and  posterity, 
When  it  shall  find  in  her  large  chronicle 
My  glorious  undertaking,  shall  admire  it 
More  than  a  Sybil's  leaf,  and  lose  itself 
In  wonder  of  the  action  ;  poets  shall 
With  this  make  proud  their  muses,  and  apparel  it 
In  ravishing  numbers,  which  the  soft'hair'd  virgios, 
Forgetting  all  their  legends,  and  love  tales, 
Of  X'enus,  Cupid,  and  the  'scapes  of  Jove, 
Shall  make  their  only  song,  and  in  full  quire 
Chaunt  it  at  Hymen's  feast. 

Duke.  What  means  this  boasting? 

Fulv.  Rolliordo. 

Rol.  You  think  I  am  a  lost  man,  and  your  gay 
things 
That  echo  to  your  passions,  and  see  through 
Your  eyes  all  that's  presented,  do  already 
Tickle  their  very  souls,  with  expectation 
To  see  me  beg  most  miserably  for  life  : 
But  you  are  all  deceiv'd. — Here  I  pronounce 
The  great  work  done  that  cancels  all  my  debts  ; 
I  have  had  access  unto  the  fair  Eugenia, 
Your  princely  daughter;  stay'd,  discours'd,  with 

her; 
More,  she  has  entertain'd  me  for  her  servaot. 

Per.  Sir,  do  you  believe  him? 

Duke.  Thou  hast  profau'd  a  name  will  strike 
thee  dead. 


I 
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Rol.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  if  you  mean  your  daughter, 
'Tis  that  is  my  preserver,  blest  Eugenia, 
To  whose  memory  my  heart  does  dedicate 
Itself  an  altar,  in  whose  very  mention 
My  lips  are  hallow'd,  and  the  place  a  temple 
Whence  the  divine  sound  came  ;  it  is  a  voice 
Which  shouhj  our  holy  churchmen  use,  it  mis;ht, 
Without  addition  of  more  exorcism, 
Diseochant  houses,  tie  up  nightly  spirits 
Which  fright  the  solitary  groves.     Eugenia 
When  I  have  nam'd,  I  needs  must  love  my  breath 
The  better  after  it. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  undone 
Thyself  in  the  repetition,  and  in  this 
Wherein  thou  cunningly  wouldst  beg  our  pity, 
Thou  hast  destroy'd  it,  and  not  left  a  thought 
To  plead  againttt  our  anger  ;  where,  before,' 
Thy  life  should  have  been  gently  invited  forth, 
Now  with  a  horrid  circumstance  death  shall 
Make  thy  soul  tremble,  and  forsaking  all 
The  noble  parts,  it  shall  retire  into 
Some  angle  of  thy  body,  and  be  afraid 
To  inform  thy  eyes,  lest  they  let  in  a  horror 
They  would  not  look  on. 

Rol.  1  am  still  the  same  ;  and  let  me  be  so  bold 
To  plead  your  royal  word  ;  'twas  my  security ; 
Nor  shM  you  take  mine,  to  induce  your  faith 
To  what  is  done:  I  have  more  pregnatit evidence ; 
Your  highness  knows  that  character. 

[Presents  a  paper. 

Duke.  Ha  !  'tis  not  so,  I'll  not  believe  my  eyes. 
Come  hither,  Fulvio,  Perenotto,  read, 
But  not  too  loud  ;  does  she  not  write  to  me, 
It  IS  unjust  you  let  Rolliardo  die. 
Unless  Eugenia  bear  him  company  f 
Give  me  the  paper. 

•  wbere,  te/<we,]  i.  e.  whereas. 


Per.  'Tis  counterfeit,  my  lord  ;  cut  off  roy  head 
If  this  be  not  a  jig  of  his  invention  ' 

Duke.  My  soul  is  in  a  sweat.  I  feel  my  blood 
Heave  in  my  veins  ;— he  looks  as  he  had  seen  her. 
More,  my  prophetic  thoughts  do  whisper  to  me — 

Ftdv.  Believe  it  not,  sir. 

Duke.  1  will  not. — Perenotlo — 

[Takes  him  aside. 

Dond.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Grvl.  The  duke's  perplex'd  ;  observe. 

Roi.  Will  either  of  you  .speak  for  me,  gentle- 
men, if  tlie  justice  of  my  cause  should  fail  me  ?  I'll 
pay  you  for't ;  J  know  courtiers  that  live  upou 
countenance  must  sell  their  tongues  ;  what  is  the 
price  of  your's,  pray  f 

Qrut.  Humble  yourself,  you  coxcomb. 

Duke.  Away;  [exit  Per  ^ — and  let  him  not  stir, 
I  charge  you. 
This  does  intrench  too  much  upon  her  person. 
Have  my  endeavours  to  preserve  Eugenia, 
Of  whom  I  thought  so  many  men  unworthy, 
Ruln'd  themselves?    Human  invention 
Could  not  instruct  me  to  dispose  her  where 
She  could  be  more  defenced  from  all  men's  eyea; 
An  anchorite  lives  not  prison'd  in  a  wall 
With  more  securitv.     'Tis  not  possible. 
Why  am  I  troubled  thus  ?  My  fear  abuses  roe  ; 
In  such  a  cause  1  would  check  [at]  an  oracle. 
And  shall  his  dexterous  forgery  unsettle 
My  confidence?     I  will  not  shew  a  guilt 
Of  so  much  weakness  in  me. — Fulvio — 
And  gentlemen,  we'll  speak  to  you  anon. 

Rol.  I  have  spoke  too  much  already,  it  seems. 
Sure  he  has  sent  for  her  :  I  dare  repose 

'  "  jig  1^  hia  invention,']  \.  e.  an  idle  trick  ;  a  force,  a  piece 
of  mumotery,  to  create  mirlh.  For  eounlenanec.  in  RoUiardo's 
next  speech,  see  Jonson,  vol,  U.  p.  Ill, 
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My  life  on  her,  to  whose  trust  I  gave  my  heart. 
She  is  a  thousand  witnesses  in  her  self.        [Aside. 

Fulv.  It  will  be  mirth,  sir. 

Rol.  I  like  not  this  consulting; ;  they  break  off 
pleasantly. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  Mercury,  what  crotchet  'J 

Jiuke.  I  see  it  is  in  vain 
To  interrupt  our  fate  ;  what  is  decreed 
Above,  becomes  not  mortals  to  dispute. 
Sit  there, — nay,  be  not  modest,  you  were  born  to't, 
And  therefore  take  your  place;  nay,  nay,  be  cover 'd, 
Imagine  that  a  crown,  and  these  your  subjects, 
As,  when  1  die,  you  know  'twill  come  to  that, 
Id  riffht  of  my  sole  daughter — so  !  does  he  not 
Look  like  a  prince  indeed  ?  appears  he  not 
A  pretty  lump  of  majesty? 

Dond.  He's studyingsome speech, ril  laymylife — 

Duke.  Against  his  coronation,  to  thank  all 
His  loving  subjects,  that  as  low  as  earth 
Thus  offer  him  their  duties. 

\They  draw  their  swords. 

Re-enter  Perenotto,  with  Eugbnia. 

Eug.  Hold,  I  beseech  you  ; 
Let  not  my  duty  fiiutfer  misconstruction 
If,  while  my  knee  doth  beg  your  blessing,  liere 
I  throw  my  arms,  and  circle,  next  to  heaven, 
What  must  be  dearest  to  me.  [Embraces  Rol. 

Di'ke.  Ha! 

Eug.  My  joy  of  life. 

Duke.  Destroy  me  not. 

Eug.  Alas ! 
I  would  preserve  all  ;  am  so  far  from  killing, 
That  I  would  die  myself,  rather  than  see 
One  drop  of  blood  forc'd  from  his  crimson  fountain, 
Or  but  one  tear  rack'd  from  your  eye  ;  oh,  hear  me, 
And  after  let  your  auger  strike  two  dead. 
So  you  would  let  us  dwell  both  in  one  grave ; 
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And  did  you  know  how  near  we  were  in  life 
You  would  not  think  it  fitting  that  in  death 
Our  ashes  were  divided  ;  yoii  have  heard 
When  the  poor  turtle's  ravish 'd  from  her  mate. 
The  orphan  dove  doth  groan  away  her  life 
In  widow's  solitude  ;  let  me  call  him  husband. 
And  tell  yourself  the  rest. 
Duke.  Kill  not  thy  father  with  one  word,  Euge- 
nia,— 
Thy  husband  ? 

Evg.  I  do  beseech  you,  hear  me, 
Duke.  Beg  thou  may'st  be  forgotten  ;  'tis  [a]  sin 
'Bove  my  forgiveness  :  this  a  match  for  thee? 
What  man  can  bring  me  a  certilicate 
He  had  a  father,  or  was  christen'd  ?     He  ? 
We  all  are  in  a  dream  ;  awake  me,  thunder  ! 
Rol.  Temper  your  passion,  sir. 
Duke.  Some  tortures,  to  enforce  confesBion  from 
him, 
How  he  procur'd  access. 

Rol.  They  shall  not  need ;    you  sent  me,  sir, 

yourself. 
Duke.yVe'i 

Rol.  The  cage  was  my  conveyance. 
Per.  That  i%as  presented  lately  with  the  bird* 
You  gave  command. 

Duke.  Be  dumb,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
Dend.  This  was  a  Bird  in  a  Cage  indeed. 
Duke.  Search  for  the  traitor  Bonamico  presently, 
{^Exit  Grutti. 
He  has  bctray'd  me ;   they  shall  suffer  both, 
Before  the  noise  be  spread  to  our  dishonour. 
Eug.  Yet  will  you  hear  me  ? 
Duke.  I  hear  too  much ;    thou  hast  forgot  thy 
birth, 
Thy  fortunes,  and  thy  father  ;  were  my  cares 
So  wonder'd  at  abroad,  censur'd  at  home, 
Worthy  of  nothing  but  cootempt  from  thee. 
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For  whom  they  were  begotten  :  thou  hast  plough'd 
Upon  my  face,  canst  thou  undo  a  wrinkle? 
Or  change  but  the  complexion  of  one  hair? 
Yet  thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand  :  taken  from  me, 
Not  added  to  my  comforts,  more  than  what, 
Like  an  indulgent  parent,  T  have  flattered 
Myself  into. 

Re-enter  Grutti  with  Bonamico 

Gmt  Here  is  the  other  traitor,  sir. 

Duke.  Away  with  them  to  death. 

Etig.  Let  me  go  too. 

Dvke.  It  needs  not,  thou  art  dead  already,  girl, 
And  in  thy  shame,  I  and  the  dukedom  suffer  ; 
Thou  may'st  remember,  (false  to  thy  own  vow,) 
Philenzo,  whom  I  banish'd,  for  thy  sake. — 
The  title  of  my  subject,  and  thy  love 
To  him,  puU'd  our  displeasure  on  him  ;    since, 
(We,  studying  to  add  more  height  to  thee,) 
Thou  hast  made  thyself  less,  and,  for  aught  we 

know, 
Clasp'd  with  this  son  of  earth,  ♦  to  cool  the  fever 
Of  hot  sin  in  thy  veins,  ungrateful  to 
Philenzo,  cold  already  in  tny  memory. 

Rof.  'Tis  happiness  enough  that  you  have  men- 
tioned him, 
And  whether  to  your  mercy,  or  your  justice, 
See  that  Philenzo  kneel.  [Discovers  himgey^. 

Omnes.  Lord  Philenzo! 

Fulv.   My  noble  cousin,  so  near  me,  and  con- 
ceal'd  ! 

Eng.  Your  daughter's  knees  join  with  his  bended 
heart 
To  beg  yonr  pardon.  [A'nee/g. 

*    son  of  earth.]     A  latinism,   term  Jilius, 
birlh. 
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Duke.  Philenzo! — 
Were  not  you  banish'd,  sir! 

Phii.  It  was  your  sentence. 

Duke  On  pain  of  deatli  not  to  return? — Blest 
fate, 
Thou  liast  reliev'd  me. —  Hadst  tliou  died  before 
By  our  comraand,  it  would   have  been    thought 

tyranny, 
Though  none  durst  tell  ua  so  ;  now  we  have  argu- 

ment 
Of  justice,  and  our  every  breath  is  law, 
To  speak  thee  dead  at  ouce.     We  shall  not  need 
To  study  a  divorce,  Ihy  second  exile 
Shall  be  eternal — Death. 

Phil.  You  do  me  honour. 

Dvhe.  \io  BonamicuJ] — Be  it  your  punishment, 
as  you  preferr'd  hira 
By  art  (o  her,  now  by  ouolher  art 
For  ever  to  divide  them  ;  be  his  executioner. 
And  after  make  him  higher  by  the  head, 
To  cure's  ambition  ;  see't  advanc'd. 

Phil.  Ere  I  go,  dread  sir, 
1  have  an  humble  suit ;  it  is  not  life 
I  ask,  for  that  I  give  up  willingly, 
And  call  il  mercy  in  you  to  immortalize 
The  affection  1  shall  owe  Eugenia. 
Yourotiier  banishment  is  only  death, 
Yon  new  create  me  now  ;  it  was  my  aim, 
And  Diy  attempt  you  thought  so  bold,  I  made 
To  serve  this  end,  that  since  I  could  not  live, 
I  might  die,  for  her  :  pray  reprieve  my  breath 
But  till  I  take  my  leave  ;  one  minute  does  it^ 
It  shall  be  a  very  short  and  silent  farewell. 

Enter  Ambassador. 

Jhtke.  'Tis  granted. 
fiitv.  My  lord  ambassador 


Duke.  Not  the  least  whisper  of  Philenzo,  as  yoii 
value  our  regard,  \mide  to  Fulvio.'\ — O  my  good 
lord,  welcome, 

Amb.  Letters  to  your  grace. 

Duke.  They  are  grateful  as  my  comfort. — Pere- 
DOtto,  let  them  ■witlidraw  ;  her  vein'  will  be  dis- 
covered.— Fulvio,  follow  and  part  them ;  give  order 
for  his  execution  ;  off  with  his  head  instantly, — 
\reada^ — I  can  read  no  more  for  joy. — Pereootto, 
use  your  best  oratory  on  niy  daua:hter  to  forget 
that  traitor,  and  prepare  to  marry  Florence  ;  'tis 
coDcluded  to  be  solemnized  by  proxy. 

[Exit  Perenotto,  leading  off  Eugenia  and  RotU- 
ardn  ;  Bonamico  and  Fulvio /oltomng. 

Dond.  I'll  see  the  execution.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Now  to  the  rest.  [Reads. 

Your  last  letters  were  acceptable  ;  and  our  son  be- 
fore had  intention  to  finish  the  marriage  in  hiaper- 
*on,  but  lately  receiving  tnteUigence,  that  one  Phi~ 
lenzo,  ofnohh  birth^  now  in  exile,  though  tcithout 
your  consent,  had  long  sin  ce  interest  in  your 
daughter's  affection,  ice  thought  meet  rather  to  ad- 
vise for  his  repeal,  than  proceed  to  our  dishonour  ; 
where  the  hearts  meet,  tfiere  only  marriages  are 
tacredy  and  princes  should  be  exemplary  in  all 
justice :  although  we  disclaim  in  this  design,  on  our 
parts,  tee  will  continue  all  other  princely  corres- 
pondence. 

1  am  justly  punish'd,  and  have  run  myself 
Into  a  labyrinth,  from  whence  no  art 
Can  bring  me  off  with  safety. — My  lord,  you  may 
Please  to  retire  yourself. — A  thousand  wheels 
Do  move  preposterous  in  my  brain.     What  cure? 
I  lose  myself — Run  with  a  haste  thou  would'st 
Preserve  my  life,  and  stay  the  execution  : 
I  will  not  have  a  drop  of  blood  fall  from 
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Philenzo  for  my  diikedom. — Fly,  I  say  ; 
Thou  sliould'st  be  tlicrc  already. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Re-enter  Donoolo. 

Hovr  now  ?   lias  Philenzo  still  a  head  on  1 

Dond.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Follow  him,  and  with  that  nimbleaesB 
thou  would'.st . 
Leap  from  thy  chamber  wheo  the  roof's  a-fire, 
Proclaim  aloud  our  pardon  to  Phileuzo, 
And  bring  him  back  to  us.  \^Exit  GruUi. 

Dond.  'Tis  too  late,  sir,  Philenzo's  dead  already  ; 
He  sav'd  the  executioner  that  trouble. 
The  voice  is,  he  is  poison'd. 

Re-enter  Fulvio. 

Duke.  Poisou'd?  how? — 
Where  is  Philenzo  ? 

This  fool  reports  him  poison'd  ;  what['s  the]  cir- 
cumstance'! 

Fulv.   He  had  no  sooner  parted  from  Eu^oia, 
But  suddenly  he  fainted  ;  at  which  fall 
Of  his  own  spirit,  lie  seem'd  griev'd  with  shame 
To  shew  so  little  courage  near  his  death, 
"Which  he  csli'd  martyrdom  ;  and  presently, 
Whether  supplied  by  other,  or  prepar'd 
By  himself,  we  know  not,  he  had  a  vial 
Of  water,  sovereign,  as  was  pretended, 
To  enliven  his  dull  heart ;  he  drank  it  up, 
And  soon  shew'd  cheerful  in  his  eyes  :  we  led 
Him  .smiling  forward,  hut  before  we  could 
Approach  tlie  place  of  death,  he  sunk  agaio. 
But  irrecoverably,  for  In  vain  we  a|)pliea 
Our  help,  by  which  we  did  conclude  he  had 
Drunk  poison. 
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Duke.  All  this  talk  is  such,  and  through 
My  ear  I  take  it  in,  with  as  much  danger  ; 
I  leei  it  active  in  my  brain  already. 
Call  our  ]>hysicians,  I  will  hang  them  all, 
Uoless  they  can  recover  him  ;  it  shall  be 
Death  to  save  any  man  hereafter,  if 
They  suffer  him  to  perish. 

Re-enter  Pekenotto  and  Evqenia,  followed  by  the 
ladies. 

Fulv.  Sir,  your  daughter  : 
It  seems  the  accident  has  arriv'd  at  her. 

Duke.  Arriv'd  at  her?     Fame  will  soon  spread 
it,  Futvio, 
About  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  their  mockery, — 
He's  dead,  theytell  me,  girl ;  poison'd,  theysay,too. 

Eug.  Oh  my  Philenzo. 

Re-enter  Grutti  and  Bonamico,  /ollowed  by  offi- 
cers bringing  in  Philenzo's  body,  which  w  laid 
upon  a  carpet. 

Duke.  Eugenia,  'shalt  not  marry  Florence  now, 
Nor  any  other,  since  Philenzo's  dead  ; 
But  thou  wilt  not  believe  me, — had  he  liv'd. 
He  had  been  thine  ;  that  minute  took  him  hence, 
Wherein  I  first  resolv'd  to  have  given  thee  to  hiro. 

Evg.  Oh,  do  not  mock  me,  sir,  to  add  to  my 
Affliction,  you  ne'er  would  give  me  to  him. 

Duke.  May  heaven  forgive  me  never  then  ;  but 
what 
Avails  too  late  compunction  ? — Noble  gentleman, 
Thou  shalt  have  princely  funeral,  and  carry 
On  thy  cold  marble  the  inscription  of 
Our  son  it)  death,  and  my  Eugenia's  husbapd. 
.'  Fulv.  Madam,  this  sorrow  for  his  loss  is  real. 
We  met  the  Florentine  ambassador. 
Who  told  me  the  expectation  of  that  prince 
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Was  now  disBolv'd,  and  messengers  were  sent 
To  stay  the  execution. 

Duke.  Who  now 
Shall  marr^  my  Eugenia?  I  have  undone 
The  hope  of  our  posterity. 

Etig.  Not  so,  sir  ; 
If  yet  you'll  give  me  leave  to  make  my  choice, 
I'll  not  despair  to  find  a  husband. 

Duke    Where? 

Eug.  Here,  royal  sir.     Pliilenzo  rs  not  dead, 
But  made,  by  virtue  of  a  drink,  to  seera  so; 
Thus  to  prevent  his  suffering,  that  I  might, 
Or  other  friend,  by  my  confederacy. 
By  begging  of  his  body  fit  for  burial, 
Preserve  him  from  your  anger. 

Duke.  Dost  not  mock  me? 

Evg.  Let  me  beg  your  pardon, 
Confident  of  your  change  to  mercy,  I  have 
Coofess'd  what  terror  could  not  force  me  to. 

Enter  Morkllo. 
Grut.  This  is  pretty,  Dondolo. 
Duke.  Blessings  fall  doubly  on  thee! 
Eug.  He  expects  not 
Such  a  full  stream  of  happiness ;  heaven  dispose  bii^ 
To  meet  it  quickly  ! 

Per.  Here  are  strange  turnings  ;  see  !  he  stirs. 
/%iY.  [awaking.^  Wheream  I,  now?  no  matter 
where  I  be, 
'Tis  heaven  if  my  Eugenia  meet  oie  here  ; 
She  made  some  promise,  sure,  to  such  a  purpose- 
This  music  sounds  divinely  ;  ha!  Eugenia! 
'Tis  so,  let  us  dwell  here  (or  eternity  ; 
Iflbedead,  I  will  notlive  again, 
If  living — ha!    [seeing  the  duke.}—Vm  lost,  lost  for 
ever. 
Duke.  Not  found  till  now ;  take  her,  a  gift  from 
me, 
And  call  me  father. 
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Phil.  I  am  not  yet  awake. 

Eug,  Thou  art,  Philenzo,  and  all  this  is  truth ; 
My  father  is  converted. 

Phil,  [rising.^ — 'Tis  a. miracle. 

Duke.  You  must  believe  it. 
In  sign  how  we  are  pleas'd,  proclaim  this  day, 
Through  Mantua,  a  pardon  to  all  offenders, 
As  amply  as  when  we  took  our  crown. 

Mor.  Then  my  petticoat  is  discharged. 

Dond.  Now,  lady,  you  are  free. 

Cfrut  Make  me  happy  to  renew  my  suit. 

Mor.  And  mine;  shall  we  to  barley-break?  I 
was  in  hell  last,  'tis  little  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat, 
sometimes. 

i%»7.  Madam,  vouchsafe  him  kiss  your  hand, 
We  owe  him  much. 

Duke.  We'll  take  him  to  our  service. 

Bati.  I  am  too  much  honour'd.* 

Duke.  And  you  into  our  bosom  ;  this  day  shall 
Be  consecrate  to  triumph,  and  may  time, 
When  'tis  decreed  the  world  shall  have  an  end. 
By  revolution  of  the  year  make  this 
Tjie  day  that  shall  conclude  all  memories.  [Exeunt. 

*  The  quarto  has  I>ondolo*s  name  prefixed  to  this  short 
speech ;  and  ifl  fbUowed  by  Dodsley.  It  must  assuredly  be  as 
it  stands  in  the  text»  as  he  is  evidently  referred  to  by  Philenzo. 


HYDE   PARK. 


Htdb  Pabk.]  This  pleasant  comedy  wai  Uoensed  in  April, 
1638.  It  was  first  printed  in  16S7*  The  title  jof  the  old  copy 
ia  '^  Hide  Park,  a  ComediCy  as  it  was  presented  by  her  Mq§esif9 
Servants^  at  the  prwate  house  in  Drury  Lane*  Written  by  James 
SfUrley.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  &T0urite  with  the 
public. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENRY  EARL  OF  HOLLAND,' 

KNIQHT  OP  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OP  THE  GARTER, 
ONE  OF  HIS  majesty's  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDaB,  &c. 


My  Lord, 

IbE  comedy,  in  the  titU,  is  a  part  of  your  lordship's 
command,  wltich  heretofore  graced  and  niade  happy  by 
your  imilc,  when  it  was  presetited,  a/iler  a  long  siUnce, 
upon  first  opening  of  the  Park,  is  come  abroad  to  kiss  your 
Jordship^s  hand.  The  applause  it  once  received  in  the  ac- 
tion, is  not  considerable  with  that  honour  your  lordship 
may  give  it  in  your  acceptance  ;  that  was  too  large,  and 
might  milh  some  iiarrow  and  stoical  judgment  render  H 
suspected:  but  this,  depending  upon  your  censure  (to  me 
above  many  theatres)  is  able  to  impart  a  merit  to  the 
poem,  and  prescribe  opinion.  If  your  lordship,  retired 
from  business  into  a  calm,  and  at  truce  tvith  those  high 
affairs  wherein  your  counsel  and  spirit  is  fortunately  ac- 
tive, vouchsafe  to  peruse  these  unworthy  papers,  you  not 
only  give  a  life  to  the  otherwise  languishing  number),  but 
quicken  and  exalt  the  genius  of  the  author,  whose  heart 
pointeth  at  rut  greater  ambition,  than  to  be  known. 
My  Lard, 
to  your  name  and  honour, 

the  most  humbly  devoted, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

■  ifnry  earl  of  Holland.]  This  was  Henry  Rkh,  the  &nt 
earl  of  Holland  ;  he  was  created  in  the  '£}dof  Jnmes  the  First, . 
antl  was  beheaded  with  the  duke  of  H^iniilUin  and  the  lord 
Capel,  in  1648-9,  "  dying  a  tnarlyr,"  as  Laogbaine  says,  "  to 
retrieve  his  former  forfeited  loyalty  ta  hb  prince."  "  To  this 
earl,"  he  adds,  "  1  presume.  Hide  Park  once  might  belong, 
since  the  title  was  occasloaed  by  his  comnuntl  to  t^  author."  - 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA\ 

Lord  Bonvile. 

amorous  servants  to  mistress  Carol. 

Lacy^  suitor  to  mistress  Bonavent. 

Trier,  suitor  to  Julietta. 

Bonavent,  a  merchant^  supposed  to  have  been  lost 

at  sea. 
Jarvis,  servant  to  mistress  Bonavent. 
Page  to  Bonvile. 
Gentlemen. 
Jockey. 
Officers. 
Runners. 
Bagpipers. 
Park-keepers,  Servants j  Sfc. 

Mistress  Carol. 

Mistress  Bonavent,  supposed  a  widow. 

Julietta,  sister  to  Fairfield. 

Waiting^woman. 

Milkmaid,  Sfc. 

SCENE,  London,  and  Hyde  Park. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street 
Enter  Trier  atid  Lacy. 

Tri.  And  how,  and  how  ? 

Lacy.  The  cause  depends — 

Tri.  No  mistress  ? 

Lacy.  Yes,  but  no  wife. 

Tri.  For  now  she  is  a  widow. 

Lacy.  But  I  resolve — 

Tri.  What  does  she  say  to  thee  ? 

Lacy.  She  says — I  know  not  what  she  says, — 
but  I 
Must  take  another  course  ;  and  yet  she  is — 

Tri.  A  creature  of  much  sweetness,  if  all  tongues 
Be  just  in  her  report ;  and  yet  'tis  strange. 
Having  seven  years  expected,  and  so  much 
Remonstrance  of  her  husband's  loss  c^t  sea. 
She  should  continue  thus. 

Lacy.  What  if  she  should 
Renew  the  bond  of  her  devotion 
For  seven  years  more  ? 

Tri.  You  will  have  time  enough 
To  pay  in  your  affection. 


Lacy.  I  would  make 
A  voyage  to  Cassandra's  temple  first, 
Aod  noarry  a-deform'd  maid  ;  yet  I  most 
Confess,  she  gives  me  a  fair  respect. 

Tri    Has  she 
A  hope  her  husband  may  be  living  yet? 

iMcy.   1  cannot  tell  ;  she  may  have  a  conceit 
Some  dolphin  has  preserv'd  him  in  the  storm, 
Or  that  he  may  be  tenant  to  some  whale, 
Within  whose  belly  he  may  practise  Lent, 
And  feed  on  fish  till  he  be  vomited 
Upon  some  coast :  or,  having  'scap'd  the  seas. 
And  bills  of  exchange  failing,  he  might  purpose 
To  foot  it  o'er  the  Alps  in  his  return, 
And  by  mischance  is  falleu  among  the  mice, 
With  whom,  perhaps,  he  battens  upon  sleep, 
Bftoeath  the  snow. 

Tri.  This  were  a  vagary. 

Lacy.  1  know  not  what  to  think ;  or,  is  she  not 
The  worse  for  the  coy  lady  that  lives  with  her! 

Tri.  Her  kinswoman? 

Lacy.  Such  a  malicious  piece, 
(I  mean  to  love,)  'tis  pity  any  place 
But  a  cold  nunnery  should  be  troubled  with  her. 
If  all  maids  were  but  her  disciples,  we 
Should  have  no  generation,  and  the  world, 
For  want  of  children,  in  few  years  undone  by't : 
Here's  one  can  tell  you  more.    Is  not  that  Jarvis, 
The  widow's  servant  ? 

Enler  Venture  and  Jabvis,  meeting^ 

Vent.  Whither  in  such  haste,  man! 

Jar.  I  am  commanded,  sir,  to  fetch  a  gentleman. 

Vent.  To  thy  mistress?    to  give  her  a  heat  Ibis 

morning  ? 
Jar.  1  have  spied  him. — With  your  pardon — 

\_Goe»  to  Lacy. 
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Tri.  Good  morrow,  master  Venture. 

Vent.  Frank  Trier  ? 

Tri.  You 
Look  high  and  jocund ,  Venus  has  been  propitious  ; 
I  dreamt  last  night  thou  wert  a  bridegroom. 

Vent.  Such  a  thing  may  be ;  the  wind  blows  now 
From  a  more  happy  coast. 

Lacy.  I  must  leave  you  ;  I  am  sent  for. 

JVi.  To  thy  mistress  ? 

Lacy.  Without  more  ceremony^  gentlemen,  my 
service. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Vent.  I'll  tell  thee,  I  have  a  mistress, 

2W.  I  believe  it. 

Vent.  And  yet  I  have  her  not. 

Tri.  But  you  have  hope. 

Vent.  Or  rather  certainty. 

Tri.  Why,  I  hear  she  is  ' 

A  very  tyrant  over  men. 

Vent,  Worse,  worse. 
The  needle  of  a  dial  never  had 
So  many  waverings ;  but  she  is  touched, 
And  she  points  only  this  way  now,  true  north  ; 
I  am  her  pole. 

Tri.  And  she  your  Ursa  minor. 

Vent.  I  laugh  to  think  how  other  of  her  rivals 
Will  look,  when  I  enjoy  her. 

Tri.  You  are  not  yet  contracted  ? 

Vent.  No,  she  changed 
Some  amorous  tokens  ;  do  you  see  this  diamond  ? 
A  toy  she  gave  me. 

Jri.  'Cause  she  saw  you  a  spark. 

Vent.  Her  flame  of  love  is  here  ;  and  in  exchange 
She  took  a  chain  of  pearl. 

Tri.  You'll  see  it  hang'd. 

Vent.  These  to  the  wise  are  arguments  of  love, 
And  mutual  promises. 
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Enter  lord  Bcinvile  and  Page. 

TVi.  Your  lordship's  welcome  lo  town  : 
I  am  ble8t  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 

Lord  B.  Prithee  visit  m_v  lodgings, 

TV*.  I  shall  presiime  to  tender  my  humble  ser- 
vice. [Exeunt  lord  B.  and  Page. 

Vent.  Whafshe? 

Tri.  A  sprig  of  the  nobility, 
That  has  a  spirit  equal  to  his  fortunes  ; 
A  gentleman  that  loves  clean  napery. 

Vent.  I  guess  your  meaning. 

TVi.  A  lady  of  pleasure  ;  'tis  no  shame  for  men 
Of  his  high  birth  to  love  a  wench  ;  his  honour 
May  privilege  more  sins  :  next  to  a  woman, 
He  loves  a  running  horse. — 
Setting  aside  these  recreations, 
He  lias  a  noble  nature,  valiant,  bountiful. 

Vent.  1  was  of  his  humour  till  I  fell  in  love, 
I  mean  for  wenching  ;  you  may  guess  a  little, 
By  luy  legs  ;  but  I  will  now  be  very  honest, 
And  when  I  am  married — 

Tri.  Then  you  are  confident 
To  carry  away  your  mistress  from  them  all? 

Vent.    From  Jove   himself,  though    he    should 
practise  all 
His  shapes  to  court  her  ;  'tis  impossible 
She  should  put  any  trick  upon  me,  1 
Have  won  her  very  soul. 

TVt'.  Her  body  must 
Needs  be  your  own  then. 

Vent.  I  have  a  brace  of  rivals, 
Would  they  were  here,  that  I  might  jeer  tbem  ! 
And  see  bow  opportunely  one  is  come ! 
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Enter  Rider. 

ril  make  you  a  little  sport. 

Tri.  I  nave  been  melancholy, 
You  will  express  a  favour  in't. 

Rid.  Master  Venture !  the  first  man  in  my  wish ; 
What  gentleman  is  that? 

Vent  A  friend  of  mine. 

Rid.  I  am  his  servant ;  look  you,  we  are  friends, 
And't  shall  appear,  however  things  succeed, 
That  I  have  lov'd  you  ;  and  you  cannot  take 
My  counsel  in  ill  part. 

Vent  What  is  the  business  ? 

Rid.  For  my  part,  I  have 
Us'd  no  enchantment,  philter,  no  devices 
That  are  unlawful,  to  airect  the  stream 
Of  her  affection  ;  it  fk)ws  naturally. 

Vent  How's  this  ? — Prithee  observe. 

lAside  to  Drier. 

Tri.  I  doj  and  shall  laugh  presently. 

Rid.  For  your  anger, 
I  wear  a  sword,  though  I  have  no  desire 
It  should  be  guilty  of  defacing  any 
Part  of  your  body  ;  yet  upon  a  just 
And  noble  provocation,  wherein 
My  mistress'  love  and  honour  is  engaged, 
I  dare  draw  blood. 

Tri.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Vent.  A  mistress'  lave  and  honour  !  this  is  pretty 

Rid.  1  know  you  cannot 
But  understand  me ;  yet,  I  say  I  love  you. 
And  with  a  generous  breast,  and  in  the  confidence 
You  will  take  it  kindly,  I  return  to  that 
I  promis'd  you,  good  counsel ;  come,  leave  off 
The  prosecution. 

Vent  Of  what,  I  prithee  ? 

Rid.  There  will  be  less  affront  than  to  expect 
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Till  the  last  minute,  and  behold  the  victory 
Another's  ;  you  may  guess  why  I  declare  this. 
I  am  studious  to  preserve  an  hottest  friendship  ; 
For  thougli  it  be  my  glory,  to  be  adorn'd 
With  trophies  of  her  vanquish'd  love — ■ 
Vent.  Whose  love? 
Tri.  This  soimds  as  if  he  jeer'd  you. 

[Aside  to  VerUure. 
Vent.  Mushroom  !  [Draat. 

Tri.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  frieuds, 
and  fall  out 
About  good  counsel ! 

Vent,  I'll  put  up  again, 
Now  I  think  better  ou't. 

Tri-  'Tis  done  discreetly. 
Cover  the  nakedness  of  your  tool,  I  pray. 

Vent.  Why,  look  you,  sir;  if  you  bestow  thii 
counsel 
Out  of  your  love,  I  thank  you  ;  yet  there  is 
No  great  necessity,  why  you  should  be  at 
The  cost  of  go  much  breath ;  things  well  consi- 
dered : 
A  lady's  love  is  mortal,  I  know  that, 
And  ifa  thousand  men  should  love  a  woman, 
The  dice  must  carry  her ;  but  one  of  all 
Can  wear  the  garland. 

Tri.  Now  you  come  to  hira. 
Vent.  For  my  own  part,  I  loved  the  lady  well, 
But  you  must  pardon  me,  if  1  demonstrate 
There's  no  such  thing  as  you  pretend,  and  therefore, 
In  quittance  of  your  loving,  honest  counsel, 
I  would  not  have  you  build  an  airy  castle ; 
Her  stars  have  pointed  her  another  way, 
This  instrument  will  take  her  height. 

[Shews  the  diamond  ring. 
Rid.  Ha! 

Vent.  And  you  may  guess  what  cause  you  have 
to  triumph ; 
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I  would  not  tell  you  this,  but  that  I  love  you, 
And  hope  you  will  not  run  yourself  into 
The  cure  of  Bedlam.     He  that  wears  this  favour. 
Hath  sense  to  apprehend. 

i2td.  That  diamond? 

Vent.  Observe  it  perfectly,  there  are  no  trophies 
Of  vanquished  love,  I  take  it,  coming  toward  you  ; 
It  will  be  less  affront^  than  to  expect 
Till  the  last  minute^  and  behold  the  victory 
Anoiher^s. 

Rid.  That  ring  I  gave  her. 

Tri.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Vent  This  was  his  gift  to  her  ;  ha,  ha>  ha ! 
Have  patience,  spleen  ;  ha,  ha ! 

Tri.  The  scene  is  chang'd  ! 

Rid.  She  will  not  use  me  thus  ;  she  did  receive  it 
With  all  the  circumstance  of  love. 

Vent.  I  pity  him ;  my  eyes  run  o'er.  Dost  hear? — 
I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  and  yet  I  pity  thee. 
She  has  a  jeering  wit^  and  I  shall  love  her 
More  heartily  for  this.    What  dost  [thou]  think  ? 
Poor  gentleman,  how  he  has  fooPd  himself! 

Rid.  ril  to  her  again. 

Vent.  Nay,  be  not  passionate ! 
r  faith,  thou  wert  too  confidenl,  I  knew 
It  could  not  hold;   dost  think  Fd  say  so  much, 

else  ? 
I  can  tell  thee  more  ;  but  lose  her  memory. 

Rid.  Were  it  more  rich 

{He  shews  a  chain  of  pearl. 
Than  that  which  Cleopatra  gave  to  Antony, 
With  scorn  I  would  return  it 

Tri,  She  give  vou  this  chain  ? 

Rid.  She  shall  be  hang'd  in  chains  ere  1  will 
keep  it. 

Vent.  Stay,  stay  ;  let  my  eye 

Examine  that ^tbis  chain? — 

Rid.  Who  would  trust  woman  after  this  ? 
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Vent.  The  very  same 
She  took  of  me,  when  I  receiv'd  this  diamond  ! 
Rid.  Ha,  ha!    you  do  but  ieat ;  she  will  not 
fool 
You  o'  this  fashion  ;  look  a  little  better, 
One  may  be  like  another. 

Vent.  'Tis  the  same.  _ 

Rid,  Ha,  ha!  I  would  it  were,  that  we  might 
laugh 
At  one  another  ;  by  this  hand  I  will 
Forgive  her  :  prithee  lell  me — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

3Vi.  You  will  carri/  her 
From  Jove  himself,  thimgh  he  should  practite  alt 
His  shapes  to  cmtrl  her. 

Rid.  By  this  pearl, — O  rogue, 
How  I  do  love  her  for't ! — be  not  dejected ; 
A  lady's  love  is  mortal,  one  of  all 
Must  vear  the  garland  ;  do  notjbol  yourself 
Beyond  the  cure  oj  Bedlam. 

Tri.   She  has  fitted  you 
With  a  pair  of  fools  coats,  [and]  as  handsomely 
As  any  tailor,  that  had  taken  measure. 
Vent.  Give  me  thy  hand. 
Tri.  Nay,  lay  your  heads  together 
How  to  revenge  it ;  and  so,  geotlemeti, 
1  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Vent.  She  has  abus'd  us. 
Rid.  Let  us  take  his  counsel ; 
We  can  be  but  what  we  are. 
Ven.  A  pair  of  credulous  fools. 
Rid.  This  other  fellow,  FairSeld,  has  prevail'd. 
Vent.  Which  if  he  have — 
Rid.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Vent.  I  think  we  were  best  let  him  alone. 
Rid.  Do  you  hear  ?  We'll  to  her  again  ;  (you  will 
Berul'd  by  me;)  and  tell  her  what  we  think  of  her. 
Vent.  She  may  come  to  herself,  and  be  asbam'd 
on't. 
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Rid.  If  she  would  affect  one  of  us,  for  my  part 
I  am  indifferent. 

Vent    So  say  I  too,  but  to  give  us  both  the 
canvas !  * — 
Let*s  walk,  and  think  how  to  behave  ourselves. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Bonavent's  House. 

Enter  mistreis  Bonavbnt  and  mistress  Carol. 

Car.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Thou  art 
Too  much  a  tyrant ;  the  seven  years  are  past. 
That  did  oblige  me  to  expect  my  husband, 
Engag'd  to  sea ;  and  though  within  those  limits 
Frequent  intelligence  hath  reported  him 
Lost,  both  to  me,  and  his  own  life,  1  have 
Been  careful  of  my  vow  ;  and  were  there  hope 
\et  to  embrace  him,  I  would  think  another 
Seven  years  no  penance :  but  I  should  thus  * 
Be  held  a  cruel  woman,  in  his  certain 
Loss,  to  despise  the  love  of  all  mankind. 
And  therefore  I  resolve,  upon  so  large 
A  trial  of  his  constancy,  at  last 
To  give  him  the  reward  of  his  respects 
To  me,  and — 

Car,  Marry  him 

Mrs.  B.  You  have  apprehended. 

Car.  No  marvel  if  men  rail  upon  you  then, 
And  doubt  whether  a  widow  may  be  saved. 
We  maids  are  thought  the  worse  on,  for  your  easi- 
ness. 
How  are  poor  women  overseen  !    We  must 
Cast  away  ourselves  upon  a  whining  lover. 
In  charity :  I  hope  my  cousin's  ghost 

'  See  Yd.  L  p.  S07* 
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Will  meet  fyou}  as  you  go  to  cburch,  or  if 
You  'scape  it  tiien,  upon  the  wedding  a\ght — 

Jtlri'.  li.  Fie  !  fie  ! 

Car.  When  you  are  both  abed,  and  candles  out. 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  nut  not  out  the  candles. 

Car.  Miiy  they  burn  blue  then,  at  his  second  kisB, 
And  fright  liim  from — well,  I  could  say  something , 
But  take  your  course — He's  come  already. 


Ei^r  Lacy. 

Put  him  off  but  another  twelvemonth.  \Mr».  B, 

walks  aside  icilk  Imcv.} — So,  80. 
Ob  love,  into  what  foolish  labyrinths 
Dost  thou  lead  us  !  I  would  all  women  were 
But  of  my  mind,  we  would  have  a  new  world 
Quickly.     I  will  go  study  poetry 
On  purpose  to  write  verses  in  the  praise 
Of  til'  Amazonian  ladies,  in  whom  only 
Appears  true  valour,  (for  the  instruction 
Of  all  posterity,)  to  beat  their  husbands. 

Lacj/.  How  you  endear  your  servant ! 

Car.  1  will  not 
Be  guilty  of  more  stay. 

Enter  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Sweet  lady ! 

Car.  You're  come  in  time,  sir,  to  redeem  me. 

Fair.  Why,  lady? 

Car.  You  will  be  as  comfortable  as  strong  waters; 
There'sa  gcnllfrajin — 

Fair.  So  uncivil  to  affront  you  ? 

Car.  I  had  uo  patience  to  near  him  longer  ; 
Take  his  offence,  btfore  you  question  him. 

Fair.  And  be  most  happy  if,  by  any  service, 
You  teach  me  to  deserve  your  fair  opinion. 
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Car.  It  is  not  civil  to  eavesdrop  him,  but 
Fin  sure  he  talks  on't  now. 

Fair.  Of  what? 

Car.  Of  love ;  is  any  thing  more  ridiculous  ? 
You  know  I  never  cherish  that  condition  :* 
In  you  'tis  the  most  harsh,  unpleasing  discord  ; 
But  I  hope  you  will  be  instructed  better, 
Knowing  how  much  my  fancy  goes  a^inst  it. 
Talk  not  of  that,  and  welcome. 

Fair.  You  retain, 
I  see,  your  unkind  temper ;  will  no  thought 
Soften  your  heart  ?  disdain  agrees  but  ill 
With  so  much  beauty  ;  if  you  would  persuade 
Me  not  to  love  you,  strive  to  be  less  fair ; 
Undo  that  face,  and  so  become  a  rebel 
To  heaven  and  nature. 

Car.  You  do  love  my  face  then  1 

Fair.  As  heavenly  prologue  to  your  mind ;  I  do 
not 
Doat,  like  Pygmalion,  on  the  colours. 

Car.  No,  you  cannot ;  his  was  a  painted  mistress. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  mind  you  so  pretend 
To  affect,  you  encrease  my  wonder  of  your  folly, 
For  I  have  told  you  that  so  oflen. 

Fair.  What? 

Car.  My  mind,  so  opposite  to  all  your  courtship, 
That  I  had  rather  hear  the  tedious  tales 
Of  Hollingshed,  than  any  thing  that  trenches 
On  love.     If  you  come  fraught  with  any  o' 
Cupid's  devices,  keep  them  for  his  whirligigs ; 
Or  load  the  next  edition*  of  his  messenger, 
Or  post,  with  a  mad  packet,  I  shall  but  laugh 
At  them,  and  pity  you. 

Fair.  That  pity — 

Car.  Do  not  mistake  me,  it  shall  be  a  very 
Miserable  pity,  without  love  ? 

*  That  condition.']  i.  e.  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  word)  humour, 
dispofition. 
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Were  I  a  man,  and  had  but  half  that  handsome- 
ness, 
(For  though  1  have  not  love,  I  hate  detraction,) 
Ere  I  would  put  my  invention  to  the  siveat 
Of  complement,  to  court  my  mistress"  hand, 
And  rail  her  smile  blessing  beyond  a  sun*beam, 
Entreat  to  wait  npon  her,  give  her  rings 
With  wanton,  or  most  lamentable  poesies^ 
1  would  turn  thrasher. 

Fair.  This  is  a  new  doctrine. 
From  women. 

Car.  'Twill  concern  your  peace,  to  have 
Some  faith  in  it. 

Fair.  You  would  not  be  neglected? 

Car.  You  neglect 
Yourselves,  the  nobleness  of  your  birth  and  nature^ 
By  servile  flattery  of  this  jigging, 
And  that  coy  mistress  ;  keep  your  privilege, 
Your  masculine  property. 

Fair.  Is  there  so  great 
A  happiness  in  nature? 

Car.  There  is  one  [Puints  to  Lacy. 

Just  of  your  mind  ;  can  there  be  such  happineas 
In  nature  ?  Fie  upou't,  if  it  were  possible, 
That  ever  1  should  be  so  mad  to  love, 
To  which,  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  not  inclin'd, 
I  should  not  hold  such  servants  worth  my  gartera, 
Though  they  would  put  me  in  security 
To  hang  themselves,  and  ease  me  of  their  visits. 

Fair.   You  nre  a  strange  gentlewoman  ;    why, 
look  you,  lady : 
I  am  not  tio  enchanted  with  your  virtues. 
But  I  do  know  myself,  and  al  what  distance 
To  look  upon  .such  mistresses  ;  I  can 
Be  scurvily  conditioned  ;  yuu  are — 

Car.  As  thou  dost  hope  for  any  good,  rail  now 
But  a  Utile. 

Fair.  I  could  provoke  you. 
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Car.   To  laugh,  but  not  to  lie  down.     Why, 
prithee  do. 

Fair.  Go,  you  area  foolish  creature, and  not  worth 
My  services. 

Car.  Aloud,  that  thev  may  hear  ; 
The  more  the  merrier,  I'll  take't  as  kindly 
As  if  thou  hadst  given  me  the  Exchange.    What, 

all  this  cloud 
Without  a  shower? 

Fair.  You  are  most  ingrateful. 

Car.  Good  ! 
Abominable  peevish,  and  a  wench 
That  vvould  be  beaten,  beaten  black  and  blue, 
And  then,  perhaps,  she  may  have  colour  for't. 
Come,  come,  you  cannot  scold 
With  confidence,  nor  with  grace ;  you  should  look 

And  swear  you  are  no  gamester ;  practise  dice 
And  cards  a  little  better,  you  will  get 
Many  confusions  and  fine  curses  by't. 

Fair.  Is  not  she  mad? 

Car.  To  shew  I  have  my  reason, 
ril  giveyou  some  good  counsel  ,and  be  plain  with  you ; 
None  that  have  eyes  will  follow  the  direction 
Of  a  blind  guide,  and  what  do  you  think  of  Cupid? 
Women  are  either  fools,  or  very  wise, 
Take  that  from  me  ;  the  foolish  women  are 
Not  worth  your  love,  and  if  a  woman  know 
How  to  be  wise,  she  will  not  care  for  you. 

Fair.  Do  you  give  all  this  counsel  without  a  fee? 
Come,  be  less  wild.     I  know  you  cannot  be 
So  hard  of  soul.  [  Offers  to  take  her  handy 

Car.  Prithee  let  my  body  alone ! 

Fair.  Why  are  you  thus  peremptory?    Had 
Your  mother  been  so  cruel  to  mankind, 
This  heresy  to  love,  with  you  had  been 
Unborn. 

Car.  Ms  mother  was  no  maid. 

Fair.  How,  lady  ? 
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Car.  She  was  married  long  ere  I  was  born,  I 
take  it, 
Which  I  shall  never  be,  that  rule's  infallible  ; 
I  would  not  have  you  fool'd  in  the  expectation, 
A  favour  all  ray  suitors  cannot  boast  of. 
Go  home,  and  say  your  prayers,  1  will  not  look 
For  thanks  till  seven  year  hence. 

Fair.  I  know  not  what 
To  say  ;  yes,  1  will  home,  and  think  a  satire. — 
Was  ever  man  ieer'd  thus  for  his  good  will! 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  The  license  v^ill  be  soon  dispatch'd. 

hacy.  Leave  that 
To  my  care,  lady,  and  let  him  presume, 
Whom  you  intend  to  bless  wilh  such  a  gift. 
Seal  on  your  lips  the  assurance  of  his  heart. 

[Kiuea  kar. 
I  have  more  wings  than  MtTCury  ;  expect 
Your  servant  in  three  minutes. 

Car.  Take  more  time. 
You'll  overheat  yourself,  and  catch  a  surfeit. 

Lacy.  My  nimble  lady,  I  have  business;  we 
Will  have  a  dialogue  another  time.  [Exit. 

Car.  You  do  intend  to  marry  him,  theo? 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  promised 
To  be  his  wife  ;  and,  for  his  more  security, 
This  morning — 

Car.  How!  this  morning? 

Mrs.  B.  What  should  one, 
That  has  resolv'd,  lose  time?     I  do  not  love 
Much  ceremony  ;  suits  in  love  should  not. 
Like  suits  in  law,  be  rack'd  from  term  to  term. 

Car.  You  will  join  issue  presently,  without  your 
council. 
You  may  be  o'erlhrown  ;  take  heed,  I  have  known , 

wives 
That  have  been  o'erthrown  in  their  own  caBe,  and 

after 
Nonsuited  too,  that's  twice  to  be  undone. 
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Bat  take  your  course ;    some  widows  have  .been 
mortified. 
Mrs.  B.  A  nd  maids  do  now  and  then  meet  with 

their  match. 
Car.   What  is  in   your  condition    makes  you 
weary  ? 
You  are  sick  of  plenty  and  command ;  you  have 
Too,  loo  much  liberty,  too  many  servants ; 
Your  jewels  are  your  own,  and  you  would  see 
How  they  will  shew  upon  your  husband's  wagtail. 
You  have  a  coach  now,  and  a  christian  livery 
To  wait  on  you  to  church,  and  are  not  catechis'd 
When  vou  come  home ;  you  have  a  waiting- woman, 
A  monkey,  squirrel,  and  a  brace  of  islands, ' 
Which  may  be  thought  superfluous  in  your  family, 
When  husbands  come  to  rule.    A  pretty  wardrobe, 
A  tailor  of  your  own,  a  doctor  too, 
That  knows  your  body,  and  can  make  yon  sick 
F  the  spring,  or  fall,  or  when  you  have  a  mind  to't, 
Witliout  control ;  you  have  the  benefit 
Of  talking  loud  and  idle  at  your  table. 
May  sing  a  waiiton  ditty,  and  not  be  chid. 
Dance,-  and  go  late  to  bed,  say  your  own  prayers, 
Or  go  to  heaven  by  your  chaplain. 
Mrs,  B.  Very  fine. 
Car.    And  will  you  lose  all  this,  for 
/,  Cicely y  take  thee^  John,  to  be  my  husband  ? 
Keep  him  still  to  be  your  servant ; 
Imitate  me  ;  a  hundred  suitors  cannot 
Be  half  the  trouble  of  one  husband.     I 
Dispose  my  frowns  and  favours  like  a  princess ; 
Deject,  advance,' undo,  create  again ; 
It  keeps  the  subjects  in  obedience, 
And  teaches  'em  to  look  at  me  with  distance. 

'  And  a  brace  (/islands,]  i.  e.  shock-dogs.  They  are  notieed 
by  all  the  dramatists  of  those  days,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  favourites  of  the  ladies,  hland  is  the  old  way  of  writing 
Iceland. 
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Enter  Venture  and  Ridbr. 

3frs.  B.  But  you  encourage  some. 
Car.  'Tis  when  I  have  nothingelseto  do^for  sport. 
As,  for  example — 
JUrs.  B.  But  I  am  not  now  in  tune  to  hear  'em  ; 
prithee 
Let's  withdraw.  [Exeunt 

Vent.  Nay,  nay,  lady,  we  must  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Vent,  and  Rid. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
An  outer  Room  in  Bonavent's  House. 

Enter  Bonavbnt  in  disguise^  listening. 
Bona.  Music  and  revels !  they  are  very  merry. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

By  your  favour,  sir. 

Ser.  You  are  welcome. 

Bona,  Pray,  is  this  a  dancing  school? 

Ser.  No  dancing  school. 

Bona.  And  yet  some  voices  sound  like  women. 

Ser.  Wilt  please  you 
To  taste  a  cup  of  wine?  'tis  this  day  free 
As  at  a  coronation  ;  you  seem 
A  gentleman. 

nofia.  Prithee,  who  dwells  here? 

Ser.  The  house  this  morning  was  a  widow^s,  sir. 
But  now  her  husband's;  without  circumstance, 
She  is  married. 
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Bona.  Prithee,  her  name  % 

Ser.  Her  name  was  mistress  Bonavent. 

Bona.  How  long  [is't,]  since  her  husband  died? 

Ser.  'Tis  two  years  since  she  had  intelligence 
He  was  cast  away ;  at  his  departure,  he 
Engaged  her  to  a  seven  years  expecbsition, 
Which  full  expir'd,  this  morning  she  became 
A  bride. 

Bona.  What*s  the  gentleman  she  has  married  ? 

Ser.  A  man  of  pretty  fortune,  that  has  been 
Her  servant  many  years. 

Bona.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
Wantonly  ?  or  does  he  serve  for  wages  ? 

Ser,  r>feither,  I  mean  a  suitor. 

Bona.  Cry  mercy;    may  I  be  acquainted  with 
his  name? 

Ser.  And  his  person  too,  if  you  have  a  mind  to't ; 
Master  Lacy  ;  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Bona.  Master  Lacy,  may  be  His  he ;  would  thou 
could 'st  help  me  to 
A  sight  of  this  gentleman  !  I  have  business  with 
One  of  his  name,  and  cannot  meet  with  him. 

Ser.  Please  you  walk  in. 

Bona.  I  would  not  be  [an]  intruder 
In  such  a  day ;  if  1  might  only  see  him. — 

Ser.  Follow  me,  and  Til  do  you  that  favour. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Lacy,  mistress  Bonav£Nt,  Rider,  Carol, 
and  Venture,  dancing  ;  followed  at  a  distance 
by  Bonavent. 

Vent.  Who  is  that  peeps  ? 
Lacy.  Peeps ! — Who  is  that  ?  [bringing forfjoard 
iBonavenf]— Faith,  you  shall  dance. 
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Bona.  Good  sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  1  am  a 
stranger. 

Lacy.  Your  tongue  does  walk  our  laoguftge,  and 
your  feet 
Shall  do  as  we  do  :  take  away  his  cloke 
And  sword. — By  this  hand,  you  shall  dance,  Mon- 
sieur, 
NojparrfoHHes  mot. 

Car.  Well  said,  master  bridegroom. 
The  gentleman  may  perhaps  want  exercise. 

Mrs.  B.  He  will  not  take  it  well. 

Vent.  The  bridegroom's  merry. 

Lacy.  Take  me  no  takes  ; 
Come,  choose  your  firk,*  for  dance  you  shall. 

Bona.  I  cannot ; 
You'll  not  compel  me? 

Lacy.  I  have  sworn. 

Bona.  'Tis  an  affroat ;  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I  know  not  how  to  foot  your  chamber  jigs. 

Lacy.  No  remedy ;  here's  a  lady  longs  for  one 
vagary.— 
Fill  a  bowl  of  sack,  and  then  to  the  Canaries. 

Bona.  You  are  circled  with  your  friends,  and  do 
cot  well 
To  use  this  privilege  to  a  gentleman's 
Dishonour. 

Laci/.  You  ghall  shake  your  heels. 

Bona.  I  shall?. 
Ladies,  it  is  this  gentleman's  desire 
That  I  should  make  you  mirth  ;  I  cannot  dance, 
I  tell  you  that  afore. 

Mrs.  B.  He  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  soU 
dier. 

Car.  Good  Mars  be  not  so  sullen  ;  you'll  do  more 
With  Venus  privately. 

*  Come,  choose  your  jSri.]     Either  your  dance,  or  your  joorl- 
fier,  at  tUe  reader's  choice. 
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Bona.  Because  this  gentleman  is  engag'd,  I'll 
tiy.  [A  Dance. 

Will  you  excuse  me  yet? 

LaJcy.    Play  excuse  me;  yes,  any  thing  you'll 

call  for. 
Car.  This  motion  every  morning  will  be  whole- 
some 
And  beneficial  to  your  body,  sir. 
Bona.  So,  so. 

Car.  Your  pretty  lump  requires  it. 
Bona.  Where's  my  sword,  sir?  I  have  been  your 

hobby-horse. 
Car.  You  danced  something  like  one. 
Bona.  Jeer  on,  my  whimsy  lady. 
Mrs.  B.  Pray  impute  it 
No  trespass  studied  to  affront  you,  sir. 
But  to  the  merry  passion  of  a  bridegroom. 

Lacy.  Prithee  stay :  we'll  to  Hyde  Park  toge- 
ther. 
Bona.  There  you  [may]  meet  with  morris-dan- 
cers :  for 
You,  lady,  I  wish  you  more  Joy,  so  farewell.  [Exit. 
Lacy.   Come^  let's  have  t'other  whirl,  lustily, 
boys !  [T^ey  dance  in. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Fairfield's  House. 

Enter  Fairfield,  Julietta,  and  Waiting^woman. 

Jul  You  are  resolv'd  then  ? 

Fair.  I  have  no  other  cure  left. 
And  if  I  do  it  not  quickly,  my  affection 
May  be  too  far  spent,  and  all  physic  will 
Be  cast  away. 

JuL  You  will  shew  a  manly  fortitude. 
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Fair.  Wbeo  saw  you  master  Trier  ? 

Jul.  Not  since  yesterday. 

Fair.  Are  not  his  visits  frequent! 

Jul.  He  does  see  me  sometimes. 

Fair.  Coroe,  I  know  thou  lov'st  him,  and  he  will 
Deserve  it ;  he's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Jut.  It  was  your  character,  that  (irst  commended 
Him  to  my  thoughts. 

Fair.  If  he  be  slow  to  answer  it, 
He  loses  me  again  ;  his  mind,  more  than 
His  fortune,  gain'd  me  to  his  praise :  but  I 
Trifle  ray  precious  time. 
Farewell !  all  mv  sood  wishes  stay  with  thee. 

[Ex*. 

Enter  Trier. 

Jul.  And  mine  attend  you  ! — Master  Trier ! 

Tri.  I  come  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Jul.  And  take  your  leave? 

TH.  Only  to  kiss't  again  ! 

Jul.  You  begin  to  bo  a  stranger  ;  in  two  mornings 
Not  one  visit,  where  you  profess  affection  ! 

Tri.  I  should  be  surfeited  with  happiness 
If  I  should  dwell  here. 

Jul.  Surfeits  in  the  spring 
Are  dangerous,  and  yet  I  never  heard, 
A  lover  would  absent  him  from  his  mistress 
Through  fear  to  be  more  happy ;  but  I  allow 
That  for  a  complement,  and  dispute  not  with  you 
A  reason  of  your  actions.     You  are  now  welcome. 
And  though  you  should  be  guilty  of  neglect, 
My  love  would  overcome  any  suspicion. 

TVi.  You  are  all  goodness. — 
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Enter  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  my  lord  saw  you  enter,  and  desires 
To  speak  with  you. 

Tri.  His  lordship  shall  command ;  where  is  he  ? 

Page.  Below,  sir. 

Tri.  Say,  I  instantly  wail  on  him. — [Exit  Page. 
Shall  I  presume  upon  your  favour,  lady  ? 

Jul.  In  what  ? 

Tri.  That  I  may  entreat  him  hither?  you  will 
honour  me 
To  bid  him  welcome ;  he  is  a  gentleman 
To  whom  I  owe  all  services,  and  in 
Himself  is  worthy  of  your  entertainment. 

Jul.  If  he  be  your's,  command  me. 

Enter  lord  Bonvilb^  and  Page. 

.    TVt.  My  lord,  excuse — 

LordB.  Nay, I  preventyourtrouble.— Lady,Iam 
Your  humble  servant. — Pardon  my  intrusion, 
I  have  no  business,  only  I  saw  you  enter. 

Tri.  Your  lordship  honours  me. 

LordB.  What  gentlewoman's  this? 

TH.  Why—  [Whispers  him. 

Lord  Bi  A  lady  of  pleasure !  I  like  her  eye,  it  has 
A  pretty  twirl  with't ;  will  she  bid  one  welcome  ? 

Tri.  Be  confident,  my  lord.-— Sweet  lady,  pray 
Assure  his  lordship  he  is  welcome. 

Jul.  I  want  words. 

Lord  B.  Oh,  sweet  lady,  your  lip  in  silence 
Speaks  the  best  language. 

Jul.   Your  lordship's  welcome  to  this  humble 
roof. 

Lord  B.  I  am  confirm*d.  [Aside. 

Tri.  If  you  knew^  lady,  what 
Perfection  of  honour  dwells  in  hioa, 
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Yon  would  be  studious,  with  all  ceremony 

To  entertain  bim  !  besides,  to  me 

His  lordship's  goodness  hath  so  flow'd,  you  cannot 

Study,  what  will  oblige  [me]  more  than  in 

His  welcome. 

Lord  B.  Come,  you  complement. 
.htl.  Though  I  want  both  ability  and  language, 
My  wishes  shall  be  zealous  to  express  me 
Your  humble  servant. 

Lord  B.  Come,  that  humble  was 
But  complement  in  you,  too. 

Jul.  I  would  not 
Be  guilty  of  dissembling  with  your  lordship  ; 
I  know  words  [that]  have  more  proportion 
With  mydistance  to  your  [noble]  birth  and  fortuoe, 
Than  humble  servant. 

Lord  B.  I  do  not  love  these  distances. 
Tri.  You  would  have  her  be  more  humble. — 
This  will  try  her, 
If  she  resist  his  siege,  she  is  a  brave  one, 
I  know  he'll  put  her  to't.     He  that  doth  love 
Wisely,  will  see  the  trial  of  his  mistress, 
And  what  I  want  in  impudence  myself, 
Another  may  supply  for  my  advantage  ; 
I'll  frame  excuse.  [Aside. 

Lord  B.  Frank,  thou  art  melancholy. 
Tri.  My  lord,  I  now  reflected  on  a  business 
Concerns  nie  equal  with  ray  fortune,  and 
It  is  the  more  unba|ipy  that  1  must 
So  rudely  take  my  leave. 

Lord  B.  What !  not  so  soon  1 
Tri.  Your  honour's  pardon. 
Jul.  Are  you,  sir,  in  earnest  ? 
Tri.  l--ove  will  instruct  you  to  interpret  fairly  ; 
They  are  affairs  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with.— 
1  leave  this  noble  gentleman. 
Jul.  He's  a  stranger ; 
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You  will  not  use  me  well,  and  shew  no  care 
Of  me,  nor  of  my  honour ;  I  pray  stay. 

Tri.  Thou  hast  virtue  to  secure  all ;  I  am  con- 
fident, 
Temptations  will  shake  thy  innocence 
No  more  than  waves  that  climb  a  rock,  which  soon 
Betray  their  weakness, — and  discover  thee 
More  clear  and  more  impregnable. 
Jul.  How  is  this  } 
Tri,  Farewell. 
I  will  not  sin  against  your  honour's  clemency, 
To  doubt  your  pardon. 

Lord  B.  Well,  an  there  be  no  remedy,  I  shall 
see  you 
Anon  in  the  Park  ;  the  match  holds. — \Exit  TVier.] 

I  am  not  willing 
To  leave  you  alone,  lady. 
Jul.  I  have  a  servant. 

Lord  B.  You  have  many ;  in  their  number  pray 
write  me, 
!  shall  be  very  dutiful. 
Jul.  Oh,  my  lord. 

Lord  B.  And  when  I  have  done  a  fault,  1  shall 
be  instructed. 
But  with  a  smile,  to  mend  it. 
Jul.  Done  what  fault? 

Lord  B.  Faith,  none  at  all,  if  you  but  think  so. 
Jul.  I  think  your  lordship  would  not  willingly 
Offend  a  woman. 

Lord  B.  I  would  never  hurt  'em, 
It    has   been    my    study  still    to    please    those 

women, 
That  fell  within  my  conversation. 
I  am  very  tender-hearted  to  a  lady, 
I  can  deny  them  nothing. 

Jul.  The  whole  sex 
Is  bound  to  you. 

Lord  B.  If  they  well  consider'd  things, 
I  i2 
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And  what  a  stickler  I  am  in  their  cause, 
The  common  cause,  but  most  especially 
How  zealous  I  am  in  a  virgin's  honour, 
As  all  true  kniglits  should  be,  no  woman  could 
Deny  me  hospitality,  and  let  down. 
When  I  desire  access,  the  rude  portcullicc  : 
1  have  a  natural  sympathy  with  lair  ones, 
As  they  do,  1  do  ;  there's  no  handsome  womaa 
Complains,  that  she  lias  lost  her  maidenhead, 
But  1  wish  mine  had  been  lost  with  it. 
Jut.  Your  lordship^s  merry. 
Lord  B.  'Tis  because  you  look  pleasant. — 
Avery  handsome  lodging  ;  is  there  any 
Accommodations  that  way, 

Jul.  There's  a  garden, 
Wilt  please  your  lordship  taste  the  air  on 'I. 

Lord  B.  I  meant  other  conveniency  ;  but  if 
You  please,  I'll  wait  upon  yon  thither. 

[Exeunt  lord  B.  and  Jul. 
Page.  You  and  I  had  better  stay,  and  ia  their 
absence 
Exercise  one  anolher. 

Wait.  How  mean  you,  page? 
Page.  I'll  teach  you  a  way  that  we  may  follow 
'cm, 
And  not  remove  from  hence. 
Wait.  How,  prithee? 
Page.  Shall  I  beg  your  lip  ? 
Wait.  I  cannot  spare  it. 
Page.  I'll  give  you  both  mine. 
Wait.  What  means  the  child  ? 
Page.    Because  I  have  no  upper  lip,  do  you 
scorn  me  ? 
1  have  kiss'd  ladies  before  now,  and  have 
Been  sent  for  to  their  chambers. 
Wait.  You  sent  for ! 

Page.  Yes,  and  beea  trusted  with  their  closets 
too! 
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We  are  such  pretty  things,  we  can  play  at 
All  hid  under  afardingak  ;  how  long 
Have  you  been  a  waiting  creature? 

Wait  Not  a  month  yet. 

Page.  Nay  then,  I  cannot  blame  your  ignorance  ; 
You  have  perhaps  your  maidenhead. 

Wail.  1  hope  so. 

Page.  Oh,  lamentable  !  away  with  it,  for  shame. 
Chaffer  it  with  the  coachman,  for  the  credit 
Of  your  profession  ;  do  not  keep  it  long, 
Tis  fineable  in  court. 

Wait  Good  master  page. 
How  long  have  you  been  skilled  in  those  affairs  ? 

Page.  E'er  since  I  was  in  breeches ;  and  you'll 
find 
Your  honesty  so  troublesome. 

Wait.  How  so? 

Page.  When  you  have  trucked  away  your  maid- 
enhead, 
You  have  excuse  lawful  to  put  off  gamesters, 
For  you  may  swear,  and  give  'em  satisfaction. 
You  have  not  what  they  look'd  for;  beside  the 

benefit 
Of  being  impudent  as  occasion  serves, 
A  thing  much  in  request  with  waiting  creatures : 
We  pages  can  instruct  you  in  that  quality. 
So  you  be  tractable. 

Wait  The  boy  is  wild. 

Page.  An  you  will  lead  me  a  chase,  Til  follow 
you.  [Exeunt 


Car.  Why,  did  yoii  ever  think  I  could  affect, 
Of  all  men  living,  such  a  thing  as  yon  are? 
"What  hope,  or  what  encouragement  did  I  give  jou? 
Because  1  took  your  diamond,  must  you  presently 
Bound  like  a  ston'd-horse  ? 
Rid.  Site's  a  very  colt ! 

Car.    'Cause  you  can  put  your  hat  off  like  a 
dancer, 
And  make  a  better  leg  than  jou  were  born  to. 
For,  to  say  truth,  your  calf  is  well  amended, 
Must  this  so  overtake  me,  that  I  must 
Straight  fall  in  love  with  you?  one  step  to  church. 
Another  into  the  sheets  ?  more  to  a  bargain  ; 
You  are  wide  a  bow,  and  something  overshot. 

Vent  Then  this  is  all  that  1  must  trust  to,  yon 
Will  never  have  me? 

Car.  In  my  right  mind,  I  think  so. 
Why,  prithee  tell  me,  what  I  should  do  with  thee  ? 
Vent.  Can  you  find  nothing  to  do  with  me? 
Car.  To  find  my  nnonkey  spiders,  were  an  office. 
Perhaps,  you  would  not  execute? 

Vent.  You  are  a  gipsy, 
And  none  of  the  twelve  Sybils  in  a  tavern. 
Have  such  a  taon'd  complexion  ;  there  be  dogs 
And  horses  in  the  world. 

Car.  They'll  keep  you  company. 
Vent.  Tell  me  of  spiders! 
rU  wring  your  monkey's  neck  oiT. 

Car.  And  then  puzzle 
Your  brain  to  make  an  elegy,  which  shall  be  sung 
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To  the  tune  of  the  Devil  and  the  Baker  ;  good ! 

You  have  a  pretty  ambling  wit  in  summer; 

Do  you  let  [it]  out,  or  keep['t]  for  your  own  riding  ? 

Who  holds  your  stirrup,  while  you  jump 

Into  a  jest,  to  the  endangering 

Of  your  ingenious  quodlibets  ? 

Rid.  Come,  thou  hast  said  enough. 
Car.  To  him  ;  you  would  have  some? 
Rid.  Some  testimony  of  your  love,  if  it  please  you. 
Car^  Indeed  I  have  heard  you  are  a  precious 
gentleman, 
And  in  your  younger  [days]  could  play  at  trap  well. 
Rid.  Fare  you  well^  gentlewoman !  by  this  light 
a  devil  ; 
Fll  follow  my  old  game  of  horse- racing. 

Vent.  I  could  tear  her  ruff!  I  would  thou  wert 
A  whore,  then  I'd  be  revenged,  and  bring  the 

'prentices 
To  arraign  thee  on  Shrovetuesday ;  a  pox  upon  you ! 

Enter  Fairfibld. 

Car.  A  third  man,  a  third  man !  two  fair  games- 
ters ! 

Rid.  For  shame!  let's  go. 

Car.  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen  ?   you  have  no 

more  wit  \_Exeunt  Vent,  and  Rid. 

To  vent !  keep  your  heads  warm  in  any  case, 

There  may  be  dregs  in  the  bottom  o'  the  brain  pan. 

Which  may  turn  to  somewhat  in  seven  years ;  and 

set 
You  up  again. — Now,  sir. 

Fair.  Lady,  I  am  come  to  you. 

Car.  It  does  appear  so. 

Fair.  To  take  my  leave. 

Car.  'Tis  granted,  sir;  good  bye. 

Fair.  But  you  must  stay  and  hear  a  little  more 
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I  promise  not  to  trouble  you  with  courtsliip, 
I  am  as  weary  as  you  can  be  disipleased  willi't. 
Car.  On  lliese  condilions,  I  would  have  the  pa- 
ticDce 
To  hear  the  brazen  head  speak. 

Fair.  WliethtT,  or  how  I  purfiose  to  dispose 
Myself  hereafter,  as  I  know  you  have 
No  purpose  to  enquire,  1  have  nu  great 
Anibitiuit  to  discourse  ;  but  how  1  have 
Studied  your  lair  opinion,  I  remit 
To  time,  and  come  now  only  to  request 
That  you  vvould  grant,  in  lieu  of  ray  true  service. 
One  boon  at  parting. 

Car.  Fort  hon  !  proceed. 

Fair.    But  you   must  swear  to  perforin    truly 
what 
I  shall  desire  ;  and  that  yuu  may  not  tliiiik 
I  come  with  any  cunning  to  deceive  you. 
You  shall  except  wlmte'er  you  would  deny  me  ; 
And  a1\er  all,  I'll  make  request. 
Car,  How's  this? 

Fair.   Hut  it  concerns  my  life,  or  what  can  else 
Be  nearer  to  me,  that  you  swear. 
Car.  To  what? 

Fair.    When  you  have  made  exceplioiis,  and 
thought 
What  things  in  all  the  world  you  will  exempt 
From  my  petition,  I'll  be  confident 
To  tell  you  my  desire 
Car.  This  is  fair  play. 
Fair.  I  would  not  lor  an  empire,  by  a  trick 
Oblige  you  to  perform  what  should  displease  you. 
Car.    Tis  a  very  strange  request ;  are  you  in 
earnest  ? 
Ere  you  begin,  shall  I  except?  'tis  odds 
But  1  may  include,  wliat  you  have  a  mind  to,  then 
Where's  your  petition? 

Fhir.  Iwill  run  that  hazard. 
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Car.   You  will?    why,  look  you;   for  a  little 
mirth's  sake^ 
And  since  you  come  so  honestly,  because 
You  shall  not  say,  I  am  compos'd  of  marble, 
I  do  consent. 
Fair.  Swear. 

Car.  I  am  not  come  to  that ; 
I'll  first  set  bounds  to  your  request,  and  when 
I  have  led  nothing  for  you  worth  my  grant, 
ril  take  a  zealous  oath  to  grant  you  any  thing. 
Fair.  You  have  me  at  your  mercy. 
Car.  First,  you  shall  not 
Desire  that  I  should  love  you. 
Fair.  That's  first ;  proceed. 
Car.   No  more  but  proceed?    Do  you  know 

what  I  say  ? 
Fair.  Your  first  exception  forbids  to  ask 
That  you  should  love  me. 

Car.  And  you  are  contented  ? 
Fair.  I  must  be  so. 

Car.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  will  he  ask 
me  ?  [Aside. 

You  shall  not  desire. me  to  marry  you. 
Fair.  Tliat's  the  second. 

Car.  You  shall  neither  directly,  nor  indirectly, 
wish  roe  to  lie  with  you. 
Have  I  not  dipt  the  wings  of  your  conceit? 
Fair.  That's  the  third. 

Car.    Thafs  the  third !   is  there  any  thing  a 
young  man  would 
Desire  of  his  mistress,  when  he  must  neither  love, 
marry,  nor  lie  with  her? 
Fair.  My  suit  is  still  untouched. 
Car.  Suit!    if  you   have  another   'tis    out  of 
fashion. 
You  cannot  beg  my  state,  yet  I  would  willingly 
Give  part  of  that,  to  be  ridf  of  thee. 
Fair.  Not  one  jewel. 


[AetU. 


Car.  You  would  not  have  me  spoil  my  face, 
driok  poison, 
Or  kill  any  body? 

Fair.  Goodness  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  your 
danger! 

Car.  Then  you  would  not  have  me  ride  through 
the  city  naked, 
As    once   a    princess  of  England   did    through 
Coventry  t 

Fair.  All  my  desires  are  modest. 

Car.  You  shall  not  beg  my  parrot,  nor  entreat  me 
To  fast,  or  wear  a  hairy  smock. 

Fair.  None  of  these. 

Car.  I  will  not  be  confm'd  to  make  me  ready 
At  ten,  and  pray  till  dinuer;  I  will  play 
At  gleek  eis  often  as  I  please,  and  see 
Plays  when  I  have  a  mind  lo't,  and  the  races, 
Though  men  should  run  Adamites  before  me. 

Fair.  None  of  these  trench  on  what  1  have  to  ask. 

Car.  Why,  then  I  swear -slay, 

You  shall  not  ask  me  before  company 
How  old  1  am,  a  question  most  untoothsome. 
I  know  not  what  to  say  more  ;  I'll  not  be 
Bound  from  Spring-garden,  and  the  'Sparagas. 
I  will  not  have  my  tongue  tied  up,  when  I've 
A  mind  to  jeer  my  suitors,  among  which 
Your  worship  shall  not  doubt  to  be  reraember'd, 
For  I  must  have  my  humour,  I  am  sick  else ; 
I  will  not  he  compell'd  to  hear  your  sonnets, 
A  thing  before  I  thought  to  advise  you  of; 
Your  words  of  hard  concoction,  [your]  rude  poetry, 
Have  much  impaired  my  health,  try  seuse  another 

while 
And  calculate  some  prose  according  to 
The  elevation  of  our  pole  sit  London, 
As  says  the  learned  almanack — but,  come  on, 
And  speak  your  mind,  I  have  done ;  i  know  oot 
what 
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More  to  except ;  if  it  be  none  of  these, 
Aod^  as  you  say,  feasible  on  my  part, 
I  swear. 

Fair.  By  what? 

Car.  For  once,  a  kiss,  it  may  be  a  parting  blow. 
By  that  I  will  perform  what  you  desire.  [^Kisses  him. 
Fair.  In  few  words  thus  receive  it :  by  that  oath 
I  bind  you  never  to  desire  my  company 
Hereafter ;  for  no  reason  to  affect  me ; 
This,  I  am  sure,  was  none  of  your  exceptions. 
Car.  What  has  the  man  said  ? 
Fair.  'Tis  clear,  I  am  confidenti 
To  vour  understanding. 

Car.  You  have  made  me  swear 
That  I  must  never  love  you,  nor  desire 
Your  company. 

Fair.  I  know  you  will  not  violate 

What  you  have  sworn,  so  all  good  thoughts  possess 

you.  lEait. 

Car.  Was  all  this  circumstance  for  this  ?  I  never 

Found  any  inclination  to  trouble  him 

With  too  much  love ;   why  should  he  bind  me 

from  it, 
And  make  me  swear?  an  oath  that,  for  the  present, 
I  had  no  affection  to  him,  had  been  reasonable  ; 
But  for  the  time  to  come,  never  to  love, 
For  any  cause  or  reason,  that  may  move  me 
Hereafter,  very  strange !  I  know  not  what  to  think 

*  on't, 
Although  I  never  meant,  to  think  well  of  him. 
Yet  to  be  limited,  and  be  prescribed, 
I  must  not  do  it, — 'twas  a  poor  trick  in  him ; 
But  I'll  go  practise  something  to  forget  it.     [Exit. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Part  of  Hyde  Park. 
Enter  lord  Bonvile  and  Julibtta. 

Lard  B.  Lady,  you  are  welcome  to  the  spring ; 
the  Park 
Looks  fresher  to  salute  you  :  how  the  birds 
On  every  tree  sing,  with  more  cheerfulness 
At  your  access,  as  if  they  prophesied 
Nature  would  die,  and  resign  her  providence 
To  you,  fit  only  to  succeed  her  ! 

Jul.  You  express 
A  master  of  all  complement;  I  have 
Nothing  but  plain  humility,  my  lord, 
To  answer  you. 

Lord  B.  But  lil  speak  our  own  English, 
Hang  these  affected  strains,  which  we  sometimes 
Practise,  to  please  the  curiosity 
Of  talking  ladies  ;  by  this  lip  thou'rt  welcome, 

[Kisses  her. 
ril  swear  a  hundred  oaths  upon  that  book, 
An't  please  you. 

Enter  Trier,  behind. 

Tri.  They  are  at  it. 

Jul.  You  shall  not  need,  my  lord,  Tm  not  incre- 
dulous, 
I  do  believe  your  honour,  and  dare  trust 
For  more  than  this. 

Lord  B.  I  will  not  break  my  credit 
With  any  lady  that  dares  trust  me. 
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Jul.  She  bad  a  cruel  heart,  that  would  not  venture 
Upon  the  engagement  of  your  honour. 

LordB.  What? 
What  durst  thou  venture  now,  and  be  plain  with 
me? 

Jul.  There's  nothing  in  the  verge  of  my  com- 
mand, 
That  should  not  serve  your  lordship. 

Lard  B.  Speak,  speak  truth, 
And  flatter  not,  on  what  security  ? 

Jul.  On  that  which  you  propounded^  sir,  your 
honour : 
It  is  above  all  other  obligation, 
And  he  that's  truly  noble,  will  not  stain  it. 

Lord  B.  Upon  my  honour  will  you  lend  me  then 
But  a  night's  lodging  ? 

Jul.  How,  sir? 

Lard  B.  She  is  angry ; 
I  shall  obtain,  I  know  the  trick  on't ;  had 
She  yielded  at  the  first,  it  had  been  fatal.    [Aside. 

Jul.  It  seems  your  lordship  speaks  to  one  you 
know  not. 

Lord  B.  But  I  desire  to  know  you  better,  lady. 

Jul.  Better  I  should  desire,  my  lord. 

Lord  B.  Better  or  worse,  if  you  dare  venture 
one, 
I'll  hazard  t'  other. 

Jul.  'Tis  your  lordship^s  mirth. 

LordB.  You're  in  the  right,  'tis  the  best  mirth 
of  all. 

Jul.  ril  not  believe,  my  lord,  you  mean  so  wan- 
tonly 
As  you  profess. 

Lord  B.  Refuse  me,  if  I  do  not. 
Not  mean  ?  I  hope  you  have  more  charity 
Than  to  suspect.  111  not  perform  as  much, 
And  more  than  I  have  said ;  I  knew  my  fault, 
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I  am  too  modest  when  I  undertake, 
But  wheD  I  am  to  act,  let  me  alone. 

Tri.  You  shall  be  alone  no  longer. — 

[  Comes /orteard. 
My  good  lord. 

Lord  B.  Frank  Trier  ! 

TVt.  Which  side  holds  jour  honour 

Lord  B.  I  am  o'  thy  side,  Frank. 

Tri.  I  think  so, 
For  alt  the  Park's  against  me  ;  but  six  to  four 
Is  odds  enough. 

Jul.  Is  it  so  much  against  you? 

TV*.  Lady,  I  think  'tis  two  to  one. 

Lord  B.  We  were  on  even  terms  till  you  came 
hither. — 
1  find  her  yielding. — And  when  do  they  run? 

Tri.  They  say  presently. 

Lord  B.  'will  you  veature  any  thing,  lady? 

TVt'.  Perhaps  she  reserves  herself  for  the  horse- 
race. 

Jul.  There  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  his 
lordship. 

Lord  B.  That  was  a  witty  one.  {Atide. 

Tri.  You  will  be  doing. 

Lord  B.  You  are  for  the  footmen. 

Tri.  I  run  with  the  company. 


Enter  Rider  and  Venture. 


Vent.  I'll  go  your  half. 

Rid.  No.  thank  you,  Jack;   would  I  had  ten 

pieces  more  on't ! 
Lord  B.  Which  side? 
Rid.  Od  the  Irishman. 
Lord  B.  Done;  Til  maintain  the  EnsHsb. 
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As  many  more  with  you ; 

I  love  to  cherish  our  own  countrynieQ. 

Vent.  'Tis  done,  my  lord. 

Tri.  I'll  rook  for  once ;  my  lord, 
I'll  hold  you  twenty  more. 

Lord  Ji.  Done  with  you,  too. 

Jul.  Your  lordship  is  very  confident. 

Lord  B.  I'll  lay  with  you,  too. 

Tri.  Lie  with  her,  he  means.  {^Astde. 

Lord  B.  Come  ;  you  shall  venture  something. 
AVhat  gold  against  a  kiss  ?  but  if  you  lose, 
You  shall  pay  it  formally  down  upon  my  lip. 

Tri.  Though  she  should  win,  it  would  be  held 
extortion , 
To  take  your  money. 

Jul.  Rather  want  of  modesty, 
A  greater  sin,  if  you  observe  the  circumstance. 
1  see  his  lordship  has  a  disposition 
To  be  merry,  but  proclaim  not  this  free  lay 
To  every  one  ;  some  women  in  the  world 
Would  hold  you  all  day. 

Lord  B.  But  not  all  night,  sweet  lady. 

Vent.  Will  you  not  see  them,  my  lorcl  T 

Lord  B.    Frank  Trier,  you'll  wait  upon   this 
gentlewoman ; 
I  must  among  the  gamesters,  I  shall  quickly 
Return  to  kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Tri.  How  do  you  like  this  gallant? 

Jul.  He's  one  it  becomes  not  me  to  censure. 

Tri.  Do  you  not  find  him  coming!  a  wild  gen- 
tleman ; 
You  may  in  time  convert  him, 

Jul.  You  made  me  acquainted  with  him  to  that 
purpose. 
It  was  your  confidence  ;  I'll  do  what  I  can, 
Because  he  is  your  noble  friend,  and  one 
In  whom  was  hid  so  much  perfection 
Of  honour,  for  at  first  'twas  most  invisible. 
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But  it  begins  to  appear,  and  I  do  perceive 

A  glimmering,  it  oiay  break  out  a  tiarae, 

I  shall  know  all  his  thoughts  at  our  next  conference  ; 

He  has  a  secret  to  impart,  he  says, 

Only  to  me. 

Tri.  And  will  you  hear  it? 

Jul.  Yes,  sir ; 
If  it  be  honourable,  there  is  no  harm  in't, 
If  otherwise,  you  do  not  doubt  my  innocence. 

Tri.  But  do  not  tempt  a  danger. 

Jul.  From  his  lordship? 

Tri.  1  do  not  say  from  him. 

Jut.  From  mine  own  frailty? 

Tri.    I  dare  not  conclude   that,  but  from  the 
matter 
Of  his  discourse,  on  which  there  may  depend 
A  circumstance,  that  may  not  prove  so  happy. 

Jut.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  see  your  heart 
Is  not  so  just  as  I  deserve  ;  yon  have 
Eogag'd  me  (o  his  conversation, 
Provok'd  by  jealous  thoughts,  and  now  your  fear 
Betrays  your  want  of  goodness,  for  he  never 
Was  right  at  home,  that  dare  suspect  his  mistress. 
Can  love  degenerate  in  nuble  breasts? 
Collect  the  arguments,  that  could  invite  you 
To  this  unworthy  trial,  bring  them  to 
My  forehead,  where  you  shall  inscribe  their  names 
For  virgins  to  blush  at  me,  if  1  do  not 
Fairly  acquit  myself. 

Tri,  Nay,  be  not  passionate. 

Jul.  1  am  not,  sir,  so  guilty  to  be  angry  ; 
But  you  shall  give  me  leave,  unless  yon  will 
Declare,  you  dare  not  trust  me  any  further, 
Not  to  break  off  so  rudely  with  his  lordship. 
1  will  hear  what  he  means  to  .say  to  me, 
And  if  my  counsel  may  prevail  with  you. 
You  shall  not  interrupt  us  ;  have  but  patience, 
rU  keep  the  stor^  for  you,  and  assure 
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My  ends  have  no  base  mixture,  nor  my  love 
To  you  could  bribe  me  to  the  least  dishonour^ 
Much  less  a  stranger  ;  since  I  have  gone  so  &r 
By  your  commission,  I  will  proceed 
A  little  further,  at  my  peril,  sir. 

7H.  I  know  thou  art  proof  against  a  thousand 


engmes. 


IJhey  walk  aside. 


Enter  Lacy,  mistress  Bonavent,  misfyress  Carol, 

and  Servant. 

Jul.  This  morning  married? — 

Trt.  That  ['s]  your  brother's  mistress. 

Jul.  She  that  jeers 
All  within  gun-shot? 

Trt.  In  the  way  of  suitors, 
She  is  reported  such  a  tyrant. 

Jul.  My  brother. 

m 

Enter  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Frank  Trier. 

Jul.  Brother,  do  you  know  that  gentlewoman  ? 

Fair.  'Tis  she ;  then  you  and  I  must  seem  more 
familiar. 
And  you — [to  Lacy.'] — shall  not  be  angry. 

Lacy.  What  gentle woman'«  that  ? 

Tri.  She  does  not  know  thee. 

Car.  [seeing  Fair,  and  JuI.]—\Vm  this  his  rea- 
son ?   [asicle.J — Pray,  if  you  love  me,  let's 
Walk  by  that  gentleman. 

Lacy.  Master  Fairfield. 

Car.  Is  that  well-truss'd  gentleman  one  of  them 
that  run  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Your  sweetheart. 

Car.  Ha,  ha !  Td  laugh  at  that. 
If  you  allow  a  bushel  of  salt  to  acquaiotaiice, 

VOL.  n.  K  k 
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Pray  vouchsafe  two  words  to  a  bargain,  while  yoa 

live. 
I  scarce  remember  him. — ^Keep  in,  great  heart. 

Enter  Bonavent. 

Lacy.  Oh  sir,  you  are  very  «rell  met  here. 
Bona.  We  are  met  indeed,  sir ;  thank  you  for 

your  music. 
Itacy.  It  is  not  so  much  worth. 
Bona.  I  made  you  merry,  master  bridegroom. 
Lacy.  1  could  not  choose  but  laugh. 
Bona.  Be  there  any  races  here? 
Ijacy.  Yes,  sir,  horse  and  foot. 
Bona.  You'll  give  me  leave  to  take  my  course, 

then. 
Car.  This  is  the  captain  that  did  dance. 
Bona.  Not  so  uimbty  as  your  wit ;  pray  let  me 
ask  you  a  question,         [Takes  Car.  aside. 
I  hear  that  gentlewoman's  married. 
Car.  Married!  without  question,  sir. 
Bona.  Do  you  think  he  has  been  aforehand? 
Car.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Bona.  In  English,  has   he  play'd  the  forward 
gamesterj 
And  turn'd  up  trump  1 

Car.  Before  the  cards  be  shufRed? — 
I  lay  my  life  you  mean  a  coat  card. 
Deal  again,  you  gave  otie  too  many 
Id  the  last  trick,  yet  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thiok. 
Bona.  What? 
Car.  I  think  she  and  you  might  have   shewn 

more  wit. 
Bona.  Why  she  and  I? 

Car.  She  to  have  kept  herself  a  widow,  and  you 
Not  to  have  asked  me  such  a  foolish  question  ; 
But  if  she  had  been  half  so  wise,  as  in 
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My  conscience  she  is  honest,  you  had  miss'd 
That  excellent  occiision,  to  shew 
Your  notai)le  skill  in  dancino; ;  hut  it  pieas'd 
The  learned  Destinies  to  put  things  together, 
And  so  wesepamte  {.They  come foTKard. 

Bona.  Fare  you  well,  mistress. 
Car.  \to  Rider.'l — Come    hither;    go  to  that 
gentleman,  master  Fairfield — 

\JVhi8pers  him. 
Mrs.  B.   Prithee,  sweetheart,  who  runs  I 
Lacy    An  Irish  and  an  English  footman. 
Mrs.  B.  Will  they  run  this  way? 
Lacy.  Just  before  you  ;  I  must  have  a  bet,  [Exit. 
Mrs.  B.  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  not  leave  me. 
Car.  Doit  discreetly;    [^Exit  Rider. 1     I  must 
speak  to  him. 
To  ease  my  heart,  I  shall  burst  else,  [Aside. 

We'll    expect  'em    here.— Cousin,    do  they    run 
naked? 
Mrs.  B.  That  were  a  most  immodest  sight. 
Car.  Here  have  been  such  fellows,  cousin. 
Mrs.  B.  It  would  fright  the  women. 
Car.  Some  are  of  opinion  it  brings  us  hither. 

[Noise  within: 
Hark,  what  a  confusion  of  tongues  there  is ! 
Let  you  and  I  venture  a  pair  of  gloves 
Upon  their  feet ;  I'll  take  the  Irish. 

Mrs.  B.  'Tis  done  ;    but  you  shall  pay,  if  you 

lose. 
Car.  Here's  my  hand,  you  shall  have  the  gloves, 

if  you  win. 
[A  cry  within.]  A  Teague!  a  Teayue.'   Make 

way, /or  shame  f 
Mrs.  B.  1  think  they  are  started. 

Tlie  two  Runners  cross  the  stage, /allowed  by  lord 
BoNViLE,  Venture,  atia  others. 
Lord  B.  I  hold  any  man  forty  pieces,  yet. 
Kk2 
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Vent.  A  hundred  |»ounds  lo  ten ! 
pieces  to  ten  !  wlli  no  mau  take  mel 

Bona.   I  hnld  you,  Nir. 

Vent.  Well,  \ou  siiall  see. — 

[V/\l\i\n.]—kTeagve!  a  Teague  !   hey! 

Tri.   Ha!  «'cll  rim  Irish! 

[Exeunt  all  bvt  Carol  and  Mra.  B. 

Mrs.  B.  He  may  be  l[i  a  Iwg  anon. 

Car.  Can  they  tell  what  Ihey  do  in  this  noise? 
Pray  heaven  it  do  not  break  inli>  the  tombs 
AtWcstminsler,  and  wake  the  dead. 

Re-enter  Fairfield  and  Julietta. 

Fair.  She's  yonder  still,  she  thinks  thee  a  new 

mistress. 
Jul.  1  observe  her. 


Re-enter  Tribr. 


Fair,  How  go  thiDgs,  Frank? 
Prithee  observe  that  creature. 
Tri.  She  leers  this  way. 
Fair.  I  have  done  such  a  strange  cure  upon  her ! 
She  has  sent  for  me,  and  I  will  entreat  thee,  Frank, 
To  be  a  witness  of  my  triumph ;  'tis 
Now  in  my  power  to  punish  all  her  jeers  ; 
But  I'll  go  to  her :  thou  shalt  keep  at  distance, 
Only  to  hear  how  miraculously 
I  have  brought  things  about. 

TV*.  The  cry  returns.      [^Exeunt  Fair,  and  Tri. 
[Within.]  —  Make  way   there!  a    Teague' 
Teague!   a  Teague! 


TTie  two  Runners  recros$  the  stage,  /bllowed  by 
lord  BoNviLE,  Venture,  Bonavent,  SfC 
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Bona.  I  hold  you. 

Vent.  Well,  you  shall  see,  you  shall  see. 
Bona.  This  gentleman  does  nothing  but  talk ; 
he  makes  good  no  bet. 

Ven.  Talk  ?    you  prate ;  FIl  make  good  what  I 

please,  sir. 
Bona.  Make  the  best  you  can  of  that. 

[_They  switch,  and  then  draw* 
Mrs.  B.  For  heaven's  sake,  let's  remove. 
Car.  What !  for  a  naked  weapon  ? 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  B.  and  Carol. 
Lord  B.  Fight,  gentlemen, 
You  are  fine  fellows,  'tis  a  noble  cause. — 

[Exeunt  Venture  and  Bonavent. 
Come,  lady,  I'll  discharge  your  fears. 
A  cup  of  sack,  and  Anthony  at  the  Rose, 
Will  reconcile  their  furies. 

[Exeunt  BonvUe  and  Julietta. 


SCENE   11. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Trier. 

Fair.  I  make  a  doubt  whether  I  should  go  to  her^ 
Upon  a  single  summons. 

Tri.  By  any  means. 

Fair.  What  women  are  forbidden 
TheVre  mad  to  execute ;  she's  here,  be  you 
In  the  reach  of  her  voice,  and  see  how  1  will  hum- 
ble her. 

Enter  Carol  and  Rider. 
Car.  But  keep  at  some  fit  distance. 
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Rid.  You  honour  me,  and  sliall 
Command  me  any  service.  [Exit. 

Car.  He  has  gone  a  strange  way  to  work  with 
me.  [Aside. 

FUir.  Well  advised  ;  observe  and  laugh,  with- 
out a  noise.  [^Trier  drops  behind. 

Car.   I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  I   must  say 
now.  [Ajtide. 

Fair.  By  your  leave,  lady !  1  take  it  you  sent  for 
me? 

Car.  You  will  not  be  so  impudent  1  I  send  for 
you! 
By  whom,  or  when  ? 

Fair.  Your  servant^ — 

Car.  Was  a  villain,  if  he  mentioned 
I  had  any  such  desire  ;  he  told  me,  indeed. 
You  courted  him  to  entreat  mc,  that  I  would 
Be  pleas'd  to  give  you  another  audience. 
And  that  you  swore,  I  know  not  what  confound  you, 
You  would  not  trouble  me  above  six  words. 

Fair.  You  are  prettily  dispos'd. 

Car^  With  muchaiio,  you  see,  I  have  consented. 
What  is  it  you  would  say  ? 

Fair.  Nay,  what  is't  you  would  say? 

Car.  [Have]  you  no  prompter,  to  insinuate 
The  first  word  of  your  studied  oration? — 
He's  out  on's  part. — Come,  come,  I  will  iraagioe  it. 
Was  it  not  something  to  this  purpose — Lady, 
Or  mistress,  or  what  you  will,  although 
I  must  confess,  you  may  with  justice  laugh  at 
My  most  ridiculous  suit,  and  you  toill  say 
J  am  a  fool — 

Fair.  You  may  say  any  thing. 

Car.    To  come  again,   whom  you  have  so  tor- 
mented ; 
For  ne'er  was  simple  camomile  so  trod  on, 
Yet  itill  i  grow  in  love  ;  but  since  there  is 

'  Your  servant.]  i.  e.  your  lover;  he  meanB  Rider. 


No  hope  to  thaw  your  heart,  I  now  am  desperate  ; 
Oh  give  me,  lend  me  but  the  silken  lie 
About  your  leg,  which  some  do  call  a  garter. 
To  hang  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Am  not  I  a  witch? 

Fair.  I  think  thoii  art  past  it. 
Which  of  the  Furies  art  thou  made  already? 
I  shall  depart  the  world,  ne'er  fear  itj  lady, 
Without  a  necklace.     Did  not  you  send  for  me? 

Tri.  I  shall  laugh  aloud  sure.* 

Car.  What  madness  has  possess'd  you?  have  I 
not  sworn, 
You  know  by  what,  never  to  think  well  of  you. 
Of  all  men  living,  not  to  desire  your  company  ? 
And  will  you  still  intrude?    Shall  1  be  haunted 
For  ever?  no  place  give  me  privilege? 
Oh  man,  what  art  thou  come  to? 

Fair.  Oh  woman  ! 
How  far  thy  tongue  and  heart  do  live  asunder! 
Come,  I  have  found  you  out ;  oflf  with  this  veil. 
It  hides  not  your  cortiplexlon  ;  I  do  tell  thee, 
I  see  thy  heart,  and  every  thought  within  it; 
A  little  peevishness,  to  save  your  credit, 
Had  not  been  much  amiss,  but  this  over- 
Over-doiug  the  business, —  it  appears 
Ridiculous,  like  my  suit,  as  you  inferred  ; 
But  I  forgive  thee,  and  forget  thy  tricks 
And  triilabubs,  and  will  swear  to  love  thee  hear- 
tily ; 
Wenches  must  have  their  ways. 

Car.  Pardon  me,  sir^  if  I  have  seem'd  too  light ; 
It  was  not  rudeness  from  my  heart,  but  a 
Disguise  to  save  my  honour,  if  I  found 
You  still  incredulous. 

Fair.  I  love  thee  better 
For  thy  vagaries. 

Car.  In  vain,  I  see,  I  should  dissemble  with  you, 

*  /  ihatt  laugh  aloud  sure.]     The  old  copy  reads  sir.-   but 
7rier  speaks  apart  from  Fair&eld  and  bis  mistreas. 
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I  must  confess  you  have  caught  me;  had  you  Htill 
Pursued  Ihc  common  path,  1  had  fled  frooi  you; 
You  i'oiind  thu  coustilutinn  of  women 
In  mt,  wliose  will,  not  reason,  is  their  law; 
Most  a))t  to  do,  what  most  they  are  forbidden, 
Impatient  of  curbs  in  their  desires. 
rair.  Thou  say'st  right. 

Car.  Oh  love,  1  am  thy  captive  ; —  ' 

But  I  Bin  forsworn,  am  I  not,  sir? 
Fair.  Ne'er  think  of  thai. 
Car.  Ne'er  think  oii'tl 
Fair.  'Twas  a  vain  oath,  and  well  may  be  dis- 

pens'd  with. 
Car.  Ob,  sir,  be  more  religious  ;  I  never 
Did  viulate  an  oath  in  all  my  life  ; 
Though  I  have  been  wild,  1  had  a  care  of  that. 
An  oath's  a  hoty  obligation, 
And  never  dreaming  of  this  chance,  1  took  it 
"With  true  intention  to  perform  your  wishes. 
Fair.  'Twas  but  a  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again. 
Car.  Bui  'tis  enroll'd  in  that  High  Court  already. 
I  must  confess,  I  could  look  on  you  now 
With  other  eyes,  for  my  rebellious  heart 
Is  Boil  and  capable  of  love's  impression  ; 
Which  may  prove  dangerous,  if  I  cherish  it, 
Having  forsworn  your  love. 
Fair.   Now  I  am  titled  ! 
1  have  made  twigs  to  jerk  myself.  [a*tde.]  — Well 

thought  on ! 
You  shall  absolve  yourself;  your  oath  does  not 
Oblige  you  to  perform  what  you  excepted. 
And  among  them,  if  you  remember,  you 
Said  you  must  have  your  humour,  you'd  be  sick 

elae; 
Now,  if  your  humour  be  to  break  your  oath, 
Your  obligation's  void. 

Car.  You  have  reliev'd  me  ! 
But  do  not  triumph  in  your  conquest,  sir, 
Be  modest  in  your  victory. 
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Fair.  Will  not  you 
Fly  oflF  acrain,  now  you're  at  large? 

Car.  If  yon 
Suspect  it,  call  some  witness  of  ray  vowe, 
I  will  contrart  myself 

Fair.  And  1  am  provided. — 
Frank  Trier,  appear,  and  shew  thy  physnomy. — 
He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  you  may  trust  him. 

[Trier  comes  forward. 
Car.     What  sum   of  money  is    it    you   would 
borrow  ? 

Tri.  I  borrow  ? 

Car.  This  gentleman,  your  friend,  has  fully 
Possess'd  me  with  your  wants  ;  nay,  do  not  blush, 
Debt  is  no  sin  :  thuugh  my  own  monies,  sir, 
Are  ail  abroad,  yet,  upon  good  security, 
Which  he  answers  you  can  pnt  in,  1  will  speak 
To  a  friend  of  mine. 

Fair.  What  security'? 

Car.  Yourselves,  and  two  sufficient  aldermen, 
For  men  are  mortal,  and  may  break. 

Fair.  What  mean  you? 

Car,  You  shall  have  fifty  pounds  for  forty  weeks, 
To  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Fair.  You'll  not  use  me  thus? 

Tri.  Fare  you  well ; 
Yon  hare  miraculovsly  brought  things  about.  [Esit. 

Car    You  work  by  stratagem  and  ambuacado. 
Do  you  not  think  yourself  a  proper  genlleraan, 
Whom  by  your  want  of  hair  some  hold  a  wit  too? 
You  know  my  heart,  and  every  ihovtfht  wilhinit! 
How  I  am  caught!  do  I  not  melt  tike-  honey 
r  the  dog-days  1  Why  do  you  look  so  staring? 

Fair.  Do  not  you  lo^e  nie  for  all  this  ? 

Car.    Would  I  had  art  enough  to  draw  jour 
picture, 
It  would  shew  rarely  at  the  Exchange;  you  have 
A  medley  iu  your  face  of  many  nations  : 
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Yournoseis  Roman,  which  your  next  debaucbment 
At  tavern,  with  the  helpof  pot  or  candlestick, 
May  turn  to  Indian,  flat :   your  lip  is  Aiistriaa, 
And  you  do  well  to  bite  it ;  for  your  chin, 
It  does  incline  to  the  Bavarian  poke, 
But  sevon  years  may  disguise  it  with  a  beard, 
And  make  it — more  it)  favoured  ;  you  have  eyes, 
Especially  when  yon  goggle  llms,  not  much 
Unlike  a  Jew's,  and  yet  some  men  might  take  'em 
For  Turk  s,  hy  the  two  half  moons  that  rise  about 

'em. — 
I  am  an  infidel  to  use  him  thus.  [Aside. 

Fair.  Till  now,  1  never  was  myself ;  farewell 
For  ever,  woman,  not  worth  love  or  anger. 

Car.  Do  yon  hear?  one  word.-  I'd  fain  speak 
kindly  to  him.  [Aside. 

Why  dost  Dot  rail  at  me  ? 

Fair.  No,  I  will  laugh  at  thee,  and  at  myself, 
To  have  been  so  much  a  fool ;  you  are  a  fine  may- 
game. 

Car.  I  shall   fool  too  much,  [aside.'] — But  one 
word  more ; 
By  all  the  faith  and  love  of  womankind, 
Believe  me  now — it  will  not  out.  [Aside. 

Far.  Farewell ; 
'When  next  I  doat  upon  thee,  be  a  monster. 

Car.  Hark,  sir,  the  nightingale ;  there  is  better 
luck 
Coming  towards  us. 

Fair.  When  you  are  out  of  breath. 
You  will  give  over ;  and  for  better  luck, 
I  do  believe  the  bird,  for  I  can  leave  thee, 
And  not  be  in  love  with  my  own  torment. 

Car.  How,  sir? 

Fair.  I  have  said ;  stay  you  and  practise  with 
the  bird, 
'Twas  Philomel,  they  say  ;  an  thou  wert  one, 
1  should  new  ravish  thee.  [Exit. 
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Car.  I  must  to  the  coach  and  weep,  my  heart 
will  break  else ; 
I'm  glad  he  does  not  see  me.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  lord  Bonvile,  and  Julietta. 

Jul.  Whither  will  you  walk,  my  lord  ?  you  may 
engage 
Yourself  too  far,  and  lose  your  sport. 

Lord  B.  I  would 
Go  farther  for  a  little  sport ;  you  mean 
The  horse-race ;  they're  not  come  into  the  Park  yet, 
I  might  do  something  else,  and  return  time 
Enough  to  win  five  hundred  pieces. 
Jul.  Your  lordship  had  no  fortune  in  the  last 
match ; 
I  wish'd  your  confidence  a  happier  success. 

Lord  B.  We  must  lose  sometimes. — Hark,  the 

nightingale ! 
Jul,  You  win,  my  lord,  I  dare  engage  myself. 
Lord  B.  You  make  the  omen  fortunate ;  this  bird 
^  Doth  prophesy  good  luck. 

Jul.  *Tis  the  first  time  I  heard  it. 

Lord  B.  And  I,  this  spring ;  let's  walk  a  little 

further. 
Jul.  I  am  not  weary,  but — 
Lord  B   You  may  trust  your  person,  lady. 
Jul  1  were  too  much  wicked  to  suspect  your 
honour, 
And  in  this  place. 
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LordB.  This  place  !  the  place  were  good  enough. 
If  you  were  bad  enough,  and  as  prepar'd 
As  I.     There  have  beep  stories,  that  some  have 
Struck  many  deer  within  the  Park. 

Jul.   Foul  play. 
If  I  did  think  your  honour  had  a  thought 
To  venture  at  unlawful  game,  I  should 
Have  brought  less  confidence. 

Enter  Trier,  at  a  distance. 

LordB.  Ha    Trier? 
"What,  does  he  follow  us? 

Jul.  To  shew  1  dare 
Be  bold  upon  your  virtue,  take  no  notice, 
I'll  waft  him  back  again  ;  my  lord,  walk  forward. 
[  JVaves  her  hand,  and  exit  with  lord  B. 

Tri.  Thus  far  alone?  yet  why  do  I  suspect! 
Hang  jealousy,  'tis  naught,  it  breeds  too  many 
Worms  in  our  brains ;  and  yet  she  might  have 
suffer'd  me — 

Enter  Lacy  and  tnistregs  Bonavbnt- 

Master  Lacy,  and  his  bride  I 

Mrs.  B.    I  was  wont  to  have  one  always  in  my 
chamber. 

Lacy.  Thou  shalt  have  a  whole  quire  of  night- 
ingales. 

Mrs.  B.  I  he^rd  it  yesterday  warble  so  prettily ! 

Lacy.  They  say 'tis  lucky,  when  it  is  the  first 
Bird  that  salutes  our  ear. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Tri.  1  am  of  his  mind,  and  love  a  happy  augury. 

Lacy.  Observe  the  first  note  always — 

rWithiii.]— CucAoo.' 

Lacy.  Is  this  the  nightingale? 

Mrs.  B.  Why  do  you  look  so? 
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Ijacy.  Are  not  we  married  ? 
I  would  not  have  been  a  bachelor  to  have  heard  it. 

Mrs.  B.  To  them  they  say  'tis  fatal. 

Trt.  And  to  married  men 
Cuckoo  is  no  delightful  note ;  I  shall 
Be  superstitious. 

Mrs.  B.  Let's  walk  a  little  further. 

Lacy.  I  wait  upon  thee.  \Cuckoo  again.'\  Hark, 
still,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Exeunt  Mrs.  B.  and  Lacy. 

Trt.  I  am  not  much  in  love  with  the  broad  ditty. 

Enter  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Frank  Trier,  I  have  been  seeking  thee 
About  the  Park. 

Tri.  What  to  do? 

Fair.  To  be  merry  for  half  an  hour  ;  I  find 
A  scurvy  melancholy  creep  upon  me, 
I'll  try  what  sack  will  do ;  I  have  sent  my  footman 
To  the  Maurice^  for  a  bottle,  we  shall  meet  him. 
I'll  tell  thee  t'other  story  of  my  lady. 

Tri.  I'll  wait  on  you. 

Fair.  But  that  she  is  my  sister, 
I'd  have  thee  forswear  women ;  but  let's  walk. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

The  Same. 
Enter  Bonavbnt. 

Bona.  This  way  they  march'd ;   I  hope   they 
will  not  leap 
The  pale  ;  I  do  not  know  the  disposition 

*  To  the  Maurice]    To  the  lodge,  with  the  sign  of  Grave 
Maurice's  head. 
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Of  my  capering  gentleman,  and  therefore  'twill  not 

Be  indiscretion  to  observe  him  ;  things 

Must  be  a  little  better  reconciled. — 

The  nightingale!— this  can  presage  no  hurt, 

But  I  shall  lose  my  pigeons  ; — they  are  in  view, 

Fair  and  far  off.  {Exii. 


SCENE  in. 
Another  part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Venture,  and  Rider.  ' 

Vent.  He  must  be  a  Pegasus  that  beats  me. 

Rid.  Yet  your  confidence   may  deceive    yoii ; 
you  will  ride 
Against  a  jockey,  that  has  horsemanship. 

Vent.    A  Jockey!    a  jackanapes  on    horseback 
rather ; 
A  monkey  or  a  raasty  dog  would  shew 
A  giant  to  him  ;  an  I  were  Alexander, 
I  would  lay  the  world  upon  my  mare ;  she  shall 
Run  with  the  devil  for  a  hundred  pieces, 
Make  the  match  who  will. 

Rid.  Not  I,  you  shall  excuse  me, 
Nor  would  I  win  his  mouey. 

Vent.  Whose? 

Rid.  The  devil's; 
My  gold  has  burnt  this  twelve  months  in  my  pocket; 
A  little  of  his  amongst,  would  scorch  my  thigbs. 
And  make  such  tinder  of  my  linings,  that 
My  breeches  never  after  would  hold  money  ; 
But  let  this  pass  ;  where 's  Lacy  and  his  bride  ? 

Vent.  They  are  waik'd  to  hear  the  nightingale. 

Rid.   The  nightingale !    1  have  not  heard  one 
this  year. 

Vent.  Listen,  and  we  shall  hear  one  presently. 
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[Witbin.]— Ckc4oo.' 

Vent.  The  bird  speaks  to  you. 

Rid    No,  'tis  to  you. 

Vent-  Now  do  1  suspect 
I  shall  lose  the  race. 

Rid.  Despair  for  a  ctickoo ! 

Vent.  A  cuckoo  will  not  flatter, 
His  word  will  go  before  a  gentleman's, 
In  the  city  ;  'tis  an  understanding  bird, 
And  seldom  fails  ;  a  cuckoo!  I'll  hedge  in 
My  money  presently. 

Rid.  tor  shame,  be  confident. 

Vent.  Will  you  go  half? 

Rid.  I'll  go  it  all.  or  any  thing. 

Vent  Hang  cuckoos  then.* 

Enter  lord  Bonvilr,  Julietta,  Lacv,  and  tnistiett 
Bon  Av  EST. 

LoTd  B.  How  now,  gentlemen? 
Vent.  Your  honour's  servants. 
Rid.  Ladies,  I  kiss  your  bands. 
Lord  B.  You  are  the  man  will  run  away  with  all 
The  gold  anon. 

Vent.  Your  jockey  must  fly  else. 

Rid.  I'll  hold  your  honour  thirty  pieces  more. 

Lord  B.  'Tis  done. 

Jul.  Do  you  ride  yourself? 

Vent.  I  shall  have  the  reins  in  my  own  hand,  lady. 

Mrs.  B.  Master  Rider,  saw  you  not  my  cousin? 

Enter  Carol. 
Cry  mercy,  she  is  here.  — Ithougbtyou'dfolIow'duB. 

Lord  B.  Your  kinswoman  1 — 
I  shall  be  honoured  to  be  your  servant,  lady. 

Car.  Alas,  my  lord,  you'll  lose  by't! 

LordB.  What? 

*    Vent.  Hang  atckoas  i/icn.]     In  the  quarto  copy  the  stage 
difectioa  seems  to  htive  crept  ioto  the  text,  after  the  above  line. 
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Car.  Honour, by'beingmy  servant:  hcre'sa  brace 
Of  gentlemen  will  tell  you  as  much. 

Vent.  But  will 
Say  nothing,  for  our  credits. 

Mrs.  B.   You  look  as  you  had  wept. 

Car.  1  weep!  For  what? 
Come  toward  the  lodge,  and  drink  a  syllabub. 

Mrs.  B.  A  match  ! 

Lacy.    And  as  we  walk.  Jack  Venture,    thou 
ehalt  sing 
The  song  thou  mad'st  o'  the  horses. 

Vent.  You  shall  pardon  roe. 

Rid.  What,  among  friends?   ray  lord,  if  you'd 
speak  to  him. 

Lord  B.  A  song  by  all  means, 
Prithee  let  me  entreat  it ;  what's  the  subject  ! 

Lacy.  Of  all  the  running  horses. 

Vent.  Horses  and  mares,  put  them  together. 

Lord  B.  Let's  have  it ;   come,  I  bear  you  can 
sing  rarely. 

Rid.  An  excellent  voice. 

Lacy.  A  ravishing  tone. 

Vent.  'Tis  a  very  ballad,  my  lord,  and  a  coarse 
tune. 

Lord  B.  The  better ;  why,  does  any  tune  become 
A  gentleman  so  well  as  a  ballad  ?  bang 
Curiosity  in  music  ;  leave  those  crotchets 
To  men  that  get  their  living  with  a  song. — 
Come,  come,  begin.  {Vent,  gings. 

SONG. 

Come,  Muses  all,  that  dwell  nigh  thejbunlain. 
Made  by  the  winged  /torse's  heel, 
Which  Jirk'd  with  his  rider  over  each  metrntain  ; 
Let  me  your  galloping  raptures  feel. 

'  Honour,  by  being,  &c,]  The  old  copy  reads,  Honour  tne,  be- 
ing my  servant.  The  speakers  in  this  scene  arc  miserably  blun- 
dered; I  hare  eadeavoured  to  sel  Ihem  right. 
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/  do  not  sing  o/fleas^  orjrogs^ 
Nor  of  the  well-moutK'd  hunting  dogs. 
Let  me  be  just  ^  all  praises  must 
Be  given  to  well-breath'd  Mian  Thrust. 

2. 

Young  Constable  and  Kill  Deer's  famous. 
The  Cat  J  the  Mousey  and  Neddy  Gray; 
With  nimble  Peggybrig,  you  cannot  shame  us 
With  Spaniard  nor  with  Spinola. 
HilUclimbing  White  Rose  praise  doth  not  lack, 
Handsome  Dunbar,  and  Yellow  Jack  ; 
But  if  I  be  just,  all  praises  must 
Be  given  to  well- breathed  Jilian  Thrust. 

3. 

Sure-spurred  Sloven,  true-running  Robin, 
Of  Young  Shaver  I  do  not  say  less. 
Strawberry  Soam,  and  let  Spider  pop  in, 
fine  Brackly,  and  brave  Lurching  Bess. 

Victorious  too  was  Herring  Shotten, 

And  Spit-in' s-arse  is  not  forgotten  ; 
But  if  I  be  just,  all  honour  must 
Be  given  to  welLbreathed  Jilian  Thrust. 

4. 

Lusty  George,  and,  gentlemen,  hark  yet, 
To  winning  Mackar el,  fine-mouth' d  Freak, 
Bay  TarraU,  that  won  the  cup  at  Newmarket, 
Thundering  Tempest,  Black  Draaon  eke. 

Precious  Sweet  Lipsjfl^  not  lose. 

Nor  Toby  with  his  gc^^  shoes  ; 
But  if  I  be  just,  all  honont  must 
Be  given  to  wellbreatKd  Jilian  Thrust 

Lord  B.  Excellent  I  how  think  you,  lady  ? 
Jul.  I  like  it  very  well. 

VOL.  11.  L  1 
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Car.  i  never  thought  you  were  a  poet,  sir. 

Vent.  No,  no,  I  do  but  dabble. 

Car.  You  can  sing  rarely  too  ;  how  were  these 
parts 
Unobserv'd,  invisible  ? 

Vent.  You  may  see,  lady. 

Jul.  Good  sir,  your  pardon. 

Vent.  Do  you  love  singing?  hum  ;  la,  la.  [Sings. 

Car.  Who  would  have  thought  these  qualities 
were  in  you? 

Vent.  Now  or  never. 

Car.  Why,  I  was  cozen'd. 

Vent.    You  are  nut  the   first  I  have   cozen'd ; 
.«hall  I  wash 
Your  faces  with  the  drops  of  Helicon  ? 
I  have  fancies  in  ray  head. 

Car.  Like  Jupiter,  you  want  a  Vulcan  but 
To  cleave  your  skull,  and  out  peeps  bright  Minerva. 

Jul.  When  you  return  I'll  tell  you  more,  my  lord. 

Vent.  Give  me  a  subject. 

Mrs.  B.  Prilhee  coz,  do. 

Car,  Let  it  be — Howmuch  you  dare  sufTerfor  me. 

Vent.  Enough— hum, yb,^,  la. 


Enter  Page. 


Page.  Master  Venture,  you  are  expected. 
Lord  B.  Are  they  come  ? 
f  Page.  This  half  hour,  my  lord. 
Lord  B.  1  must  see  the  mare:  you  will  excuse 
this  rudeness, — 
Sirrah,  stay  you,  and  wait  upon  these  ladies. 

lExit  lord  B. 
Vent.  'Tistime  to  make  me  ready. — 
Ladies,  I  take  this  leave  in  prose. 
You  shall  Bee  me  next  in  other  feet.  [Exit. 

Rid.  I  wish  your  syllabub  were  nectar,  lady. 


Sc.  Id.] 


Mrs.B.  We  thank  yon,  sir,  and  here  it  comes 
already. 

Enter  Milkmaid  with  a  bowl. 

■ihit.  So,  so  ;  is  it  good  milk? 

Afrs.  B.  Of  a  red  cow  ? 

Car.  You  talk  as  you  inclin'd  to  a  consumption  ; 
Is  the  wine  good? 

Milk.  It  comes  from  his  Excellence'  head.' 

Car.  My  service  to  you,  lady,  and  to  him 
Your  thoughts  prefer. 

Mrs.  B.  A  health ! 

Car.  No  deep  one  ;  'tis  lawful  for  gentlewomen 
To  wish  well  to  their  friends. 

Jul.  You  have  obliged  me — the  wishes  of  all 
happiness 
To  him  your  heart  hath  chosen  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Duty  now 
Requires  I  should  be  willing  to  receive  it : 
As  many  joys  to  you  both,  when  you  are  married  I 

Car.  Married? 

Jul.  You  have  not  vow'd  to  die  a  virgin, 
1  know  an  humble  servant  of  your's,  lady. 

Car.  Mine ! 

Jul.  Would  be  sorry  you  should  be  a  nun. 

Car.  Do  you  think  he  loves  me,  then? 

Jul.  I  do  not  think 
He  can  dissemble  where  he  does  profess 
Affection ;  I  know  his  heart  by  mine  : 
Fairfield  is  my  brother  ! 

Car.    Your   brother?    then   the   danger's    not 
so  great ; 
fiut  let  us  change  our  argument.  With  your  pardon. 
Come  hither,  pretty  one  ;  how  old  are  you  ? 


'  Eicellence'  heail]  Grave  Maurice'*,  p.  509. 
L12 
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Page.  I  am  young,  lady  ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  tike  me  for  a  dwarf, 

Mn.  B.  How  youug,  I  pray  then? 

Page.  Four  summers  since  my  life  was  question 'd. 
And  then  a  jury  of  years  did  pass  upon  me. 

Car.  He  is  upon  the  matter,  then,  tifteen. 

Page.  A  game  at  Noddy. 

Car.  You  can  pl»y  your  cards  already,  it  seems  : 
Come,  drink  of  this  syllaluib. 

Page.  I  shall  spoil  your  fjame,  ladies  ; 
For  if  there  be  sack  in  it,  it  may  make 
You  flush  a  three. 

Jul.  The  boy  would  seem  witty. 

Page.  I  hope,  ladies,  you  will  pardon  me ;  my 
lord  commanded  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and  I  can 
do  you  no  better  service  than  to  make  you  laugh. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Thier. 


JFciir.  They're  here,  bless  you! 
Mrs.  B.  Master  Fairfield,  you  are  welcome. 
Fair.  I  presume  so,  but  howsoever  it  skills*  not. 
Tri.  I  do  not  come  to  borrow  money. 
Car.  And  yet  all  they  that  do  so  are  no  fools  ; 
M<Miey  or  lauds  make  not  a  man  the  wiser, 
I  know  handsome  gentlemen  have  pawn'd  their 
clothes. 
Tri.  I'll  pawn  my  skin  too,  with  a  woman. 
Car.  Wipe  your  mouth  ;  here's  to  you,  sir ! 
Tri.  I'll  pledge  you,  quicksilver.  Where  is  your 

lord? 
Page.  He  has  left  Virgo,  sir,  to  go  to  Libra, 
To  see  the  horsemen  weighed. 
Tri.  Lady,  Diy  service  ! 
Jul.  Brother,  you  interpose  too  for  ;  my  lord 

'  it  skills  no<.]     It  matters  not.     See  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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Has  us'd  me  honourably,  and  I  must  tell  you, 
Some  body  has  made  a  fault. 

Mrs.  B.  Master  Fairfield ! 

Fair.  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Tri.  My  lord  and  you  have  walk'd. 

Jul.  Yes,  sir. 

Fair.  My  sister  shall  excuse ;  here's  to  thee  and 
thy  cream  bowl. 

Milk.  I  thank  your  worship. 

Fair.  There  is  more  honesty  in  thy  petticoat, 
Than  twenty  satin  ones. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

Fair.  I  know  by  her  pail ;  an  she  were  other- 
wise, 
T'  would  turn  her  milk. — Come  hither,  let  me  kiss 
thee.  [Kisses  the  Milkmaid. 

Now  I  am  confirmed,  he  that  shall  marry  thee 
Shall  take  thee  a  virgin  at  my  peril. 

Mrs.  B.  Have  you  such  skill  in  maidenheads  ? 

Fair.  I'll  know't  by  a  kiss. 
Better  than  any  doctor  by  her  urine.— 
Be    merry   with    thy   cow,    farewell !  —  Come, 

Frank: 
That  wit  and  good  clothes  should  infect  a  woman  ! 

Jul.  ru  tell  you  more  hereafter ;  pray  let's  hear 
Who  wins. 

Tri.  Your  servant,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  Fair,  and  Trier. 

Enter  Jockey  and  Gentlemen. 

1  Oent.  What  dost  think,  Jockey  ? 

2  Oent.  The  crack  o'  the  field['sj  against  you. 
Jock.  Let  'em  crack  nuts. 

1  Oent.  What  weight?. 

2  Oent.  I  think  he  has  the  heels. 
8  Oent.  Get  but  the  start 

Jock.  However,  if  I  get  within  his  quarters 
Let  me  alone. 
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3  Gent.  Monlez  a  chei-al.  *  [Exeunt. 

[Confused  rtoise  of  belling  tcilbin,  afier  that 
a  shfjut. 
Car.  They  are  started ! 

Re-enter  lord  Bonvile,  Rider,  Trier,  ajid  Fair- 
field. 
Rid.  Twenty  pounds  to  fifteen  ! 
Lord  B.  'Tis  done  \\V  ye  ! 
Fair.  Forty  pounds  !o  thirty  ! 
Lord  B.  Done  !  done  !  I'll  take  all  odds. 
Tri.  My  lord,  I  hold  as  much. 
Lord  B.  Not  so. 
Tri.  Forty  pounds  to  twenty. 
Lord  B.  Done,  done  ! 

Re-enter  Lacy. 

Lacy.  You  have  lost  all,  my  lord,  an  it  were  a 
million. 

Lord  B.  In  your  imagination  ;  who  can  help  it? 

Lacy.  Venture  had  the  start,  and  keeps  it. 

Lord  B.  Gentlemen,   you  have  a  fine  time  to 
triumph, 
*Tis  not  your  odds  that  makes  you  win. 

IWithin.}  Venture!  Venture! 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  ladies. 

Jul.  Shall  we  venture  nothing  o'  the  horses? 
What  odds  against  my  lord ! 

Car.  Silk  stockings. 

Jul.  To  a  pairof  perfum'd  gloves?  I  take  it. 

Car.  Done  ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  as  much. 

Jul.  Done,  with  you  both  ! 

Car.  I'll  have  'em  Spanish  scent. 

Jul.  The  stockings  shall  be  scarlet ;  if  you  choMe 
Your  scent,  I'll  choose  roy  colour. 

•  Monttz  a  cfteuo/.]  Old  copy,  MounU  Chevall. 
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Car.  'Tis  done  ;  if  Venture 
Knew  but  ray  lay,  itwouidhalf  break  his  neck  now. 
\_A  shout  within,  and  crying  a  Jockey  ! 
Jul.  Ha  !    is  the  wind  in  that  coast  t  hark !  the 
noise 
Is  Jockey  now. 

Car.  ""Tis  but  a  pair  of  gloves, 
r  Within.]  A  jockey  ! 
Jui.  Still  it  holds.— 

Re-enter  lord  Bonvile. 
How  have  you  sped,  my  lord? 

Lord  B.  Won,  won  I  I  knew  by  instinct 
The  mare  would  put  some  trick  upon  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  we  have  lost ;  but,  good  my  lord, 
the  circumstance. 

LordB.  Great  John-at-all-adventure,and  grave 
Jockey, 
Mounted  their  several  mares. — I  shall  not  tell 
The  story  out  for  laughing,  ha,  ha,  ha! — 
But  this  in  brief — Jockey  was  left  behind, 
The  pity  and  the  scorn  of  all  ;  the  odds 
Play'd'bout  myearslike  cannon,  but  leas  dangerous. 
I  took  all  still,  the  acclamations  were 
For  Venture,  whose  disdainful  mare  threw  dirt 
In  my  old  Jockey's  face,  all  hopes  forsaking  us, 
Two  hundred  pieces  desperate,  and  two  thousand 
Oaths  sent  after  them,  upon  the  sudden, 
When  we  expected  no  such  trick,  we  saw 
My  rider,  that  was  domineering  ripe, 
Vault  o'er  his  mare  into  a  tender  slough, 
Where  he  was  much  beholding  to  one  shoulder, 
For  saving  of  his  neck;  his  beast  recovered, 
And  he  by  this  time  somewhat  mortified, 
Besides  mortarified,*  hath  left  the  triumph 
To  his  Olympic  adversary,  who  shall 

>  Beji(/«  mortarifieJ,]     So  I  venture  to  read  by  eonjeclure. 
The  uli]  copy  has,  murlified. 


Ride  hither  in  full  porup  on  his  Bucephalus, 
With  his  victorious  bagpipe. 

Car-  I  would  fain  sec 
How  Venture  looks. 

Lord  B.  He's  here  ;  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Venture,  covered  with  mud,  and  Rider. 

Vent.  I  told  you  as  niuch  before  ; 
You  would  not  believe  llie  cuckoo. 

Car.  Why,  how  now,  sir? 

Vent.  An  I  had  broke  roy  neck  in  a  clean  way, 
Twould  ne'er  have  griev'd  me. —  Lady,  I  ana  your  s 
Thus  Cffisar  fell. 

Lord  B.  Not  in  a  slough,  dear  Jack. 

Vent.  Vou  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Rid.  Come  to  Knightsbridge. 

Vent.  That  cuckoo  was  a  witch,  I'll  take  my 
death  on't.  [ExU. 

Lord  It.  Here  comes  the  conqueror. 

Enter  a  Bagpiper,  and  Jockey  in  triumph, /ulloieed 
by  BoNAVENT,  Trier,  an;/ Fairfield. 

Lo,from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
Returns  \  espasian! — Ha, ha!  mer — mercy.  Jockey. 
Jock.  1  told  you,  if  I  came  within  his  quarters. 
Omnes.  A  jockey,  a  jockey  ! 

[^Ejrevnt  all  but  Lacy,  his  Bride,  and  mis- 
tress  Carol. 

Re-enter  Bonavent  ami  Bagpiper, 

Bona.  This  shall  be  but  your  earnest;    {gives 
him  money.^ — follow  me 
At  prellj  distance,  and  when  I  say  Draw, 
Play  me  a  galliard. — By  your  favour,  sir, 
Shall  I  speak  a  cool  word  with  you  t 

Lacy.  With  all  my  heart. 
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Bona.  You  do  owe  me  a  dance,  if  you  rememberi 
And  I  will  have  it  now  ;  no  dispute. — Draw  ! 

\Batjpiper  plays.     Lacy  draws  his  sword. 
That  will  not  serve  your  turn  ;  come,  shake  your 

heels, 
You  hear  a  tunc ;   I  will  not  change  my  tool 
For  a  case  of  rapiers  ;  keep  off,  at  your  perils, 
I  have  sworn. 

Mrs.  B.  For  heaven's  sake  some  to  part  'em. 
Lacy.  Dost  hear? 

Bona.  And  you  may  hear  the  bagpipe  is  not 
dumb : 
Will  you  to  this  gear  ?  or  do  you  mean  to  try 

[ZJrair*  his  sword. 
How  thi»  will  scower  you?   Come,  corae,  f  will 
have  it. 
Lacy.  Hold  !  I  will. 
\He  dances,  meantime  enter  lord  Bonvile  and 
Trier. 
Bona.  So  ;    now  we  are  on  etjual  terms,  and  if 
You  like  it  not,  I'll  use  my  t'  other  instrument. 
Lacy.  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow;  corae  your  ways. 
LordB.  Hold! 
You  shall  not  fight,  I'll  understand  your  quarrel. 

Lacy.  Good  roy  lord. 
Let's  have  one  pass, 

Mrs.  B.  Your  weapons  shall  nm  through  me ; 
And  1  must  tell  you, sir,  [yoti]  have  been  injurious — 
Bona.  Good  lady,  why?  in  doing  myself  right? 
Mrs.  B.  In  wronging  me. 
Bona.  I  am  not  sensible  of  that. 
Mrs.B.  Could  any  shame  be  fastened  upon  him, 
Wherein  1  have  no  share? 

Bona.  I  was  provok'd 
By  him,  if  you  remember,  and  was  not 
Born  so  uueijual  to  him,  I  should  suffer 
His  poor  affront. 

Mrs.  B.  This  was  a  day  of  peace, 
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The  day  wherein  the  holy  priest  hath  tied 
Our  hearts  together  ;  Hymen's  tapers  yet 
Are  burning,  and  it  cannot  be  a  sin 
Leas  than  a  sacrilege,  to  extinguish  them 
With  blood,  and   in  contempt  of  heaven's    pro- 
ceeding. 
Thus  to  conspire  our  separation. 
No  Christian  would  profane  the  marriage  day  : 
And  when  all  other  wish  us  joys,  could  you 
Intrude  yourself  to  poison  all  our  mirth, 
Blast,  in  the  very  bud[ding,]  all  our  happiness 
Our  hopes  had  laid  up  for  US'! 

Bona.  I  was  a  stranger. 

3fr8.  B.  That  makes  you  more  uncivil ;  we  were 
merry. 
Which  could  not  offend  you. 

Bona.  I  had  no  thought 
To  violate  your  mirth. 

Mrs.  B.  What  came  you  for  ? 
With  whom  had  you  acquaintance?  or  what  favour 
Gave  you  access,  at  so  unlit  a  lime, 
To  interrupt  our  calm  and  free  delights} 
You  cannot  plead  any  abuse,  where  you 
Were  never  known,  that  should  incite  you  to 
Revenge  it  there  :  I  take  it  you  were  never 
His  rival. 

Bona.  'Tis  confess'd. 

Mrs.  B.  What  malice  then 
Prevail'd  above  your  reason  to  pursue  us 
With  this  injustice  ? 

Bona.  Lady,  give  me  leave. 
I  were  a  villain  to  be  guilty  of 
The  baseness  you  accuse  me  :  your  servant 
Shall  quit  me  from  intrusion,  and  my  soul 
Is  my  best  witness,  that  1  brought  no  malice 
But  unstain'd  thoughts  into  your  roof ;  but  when 
1  was  made  the  common  laughter,  I  had  been 
Less  than  a  man.  to  thiok  of  no  return, 
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And  had  he  been  the  only  of  my  btood, 

I  would  not  be  so  much  the  shame  of  soldier. 

To  have  been  tam'd,  and  suffer'd  ;   and  you  are 

Too  hasty  in  your  judgment ;  I  could  eay  more, 

But  'tis  cfishonour  to  expostulate 

These  causes  with  a  woman  :  I  had  reason 

To  call  him  to  account,  you  know  not  all 

My  provocation  ;  things  are  not  with  me 

As  with  another  man. 

Mrs.  B.  How  is  that?  the  matter 
May  spread  too  far  ;   some  former  quarrel, — 'tis 
My  best  to  reconcile  'era.  \aside.'\ — Sir,  I  may 
Be  ignorant ;  if  any  thing  have  pass'd 
Before  this  morning,  1  pray  pardon  me; 
But  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  let  me 
Prevail,  your  differences  may  here  conclude  ; 
'Las,  I  am  part  of  him  now,  and  between 
A  widow  and  his  wife,  if  I  be  thus 
Divorced — 

Bona.  I'll  be  his  servant. 
Mrs.  B.  Sir,  you  shew 
A  noble  disposition. — Good  my  lord, 
Compose   their  differences.  —  Prithee   meet  hi* 
friendship. 
Bona.  I  have  satisfaction,  and  desire  his  love. 
Lacy.  Thou  hast  done  but  like  a  gentleman; 
thy  band, 
I'll  love  thee  while  I  live. 

Lord  B.  Why  so!   all  friends. 
Bona.  I  meet  it  with  a  heart ;  and  for  disturbing 
Your  mirth  to  day — 

Lacy.  No,  no  disturbance. 
Bona.  Then  give  me  but  the  favour 
To  shew  I  wish  no  sorrow  to  the  bride  : 
I  have  a  small  oblation,  which  she  must 
Accept,  or  I  shall  doubt  we  are  not  friends  ; 
'Tis  all  I  have  to  offer  at  your  wedding. 

[  Gives  Mrs.  B.  a  paper. 
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Mrs.  B.  Ha! 

Bona,  There's  my  hand 
To  justify  it  at  fit  time. — Peruse  it, 
My  lord^  I  shall  be  studious 
How  to  deserve  your  favour. 

Lord  B.  I  am  your's. 

Lacy*  My  lord,  let  me  obtain  you'll  honour  me 
To  night. 

[Mrs.  B.  walks  aside  with  the  paper,  and  reads. 
I  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  pirate^  and  detained 
many  years  a  prisoner  in  an  island^  where  I  had 
died  his  captive^  had  not  a  worthy  merchant  thence 
redeemed  andjnmished  me. — 

Mrs.  B.  Blessed  delivery ! 

Enter  a  Servant  and  delivers  a  letter  to  Carol. 

Car.  To  me  !  from  Venture  ?  he  is  very  mindful ; 

[Reads. 
Good,  I  shall  make  use  of  this. 

Mrs.  B.  [reading.^ — TUl  then  conceal  me. 

Car.  Excellent  stuff. 
But  I  must  have  another  name  subscribed. 

Lord  B.  Will  you  walk,  ladies  ? 

[  Gives  money  to  the  Keepers. 

Car.  Your  servants  wait  upon  you. 

Keejpers.  We  humbly  thank  your  honour. 

2  Keep.  A  brave  spark. 
,  1  Keep.  Spark  !  he's  the  very  Bonfire  of  nobility. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  Bona  vent's  House. 

Enter  Lacy,  mistress  Bonavent,   lord  Bonvilb, 
JuLiETTA,  mistress  Carol,  and  Trier. 

Lacy.  My  lord,  you  honour  us. 

Mrs.  B.  And  what  we  want 
In  honourable  entertainment,  we  beseech 
Our  duties  may  supply  in  your  construction. 

Lord  B.  Vv  hat  needs  this  ceremony  ? 

Lacy.  Thou  art  welcome  too,  Frank  Trier. 

Tri.  I  give  you  thanks,  and  wish  you  still  more 
joy,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  We'll  shew  your  lordship  a  poor  gal- 
lery. 

Lacy.  But  where's  my  new  acquaintance? 

Mrs.  B.  His  nag  outstripped  the  coaches. 
Hell  be  your  guest  anon,  fear  not ! 

{Exeunt  all  but  Car.  and  Jul. 

Car.  While  they 
Complement  with  my  lord,  let  you  and  I 
Change  a  few  words. 

Jul.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Car.  Then  to  the  purpose.  Touching  your  bro- 
ther, lady, 
'Twere  tedious  to  repeat  he  has  been  pleas'd 
To  think  well  of  me ;  and  to  trouble  you 
With  the  discourse  how  I  have  answered  it, 
'Twere  vain  ;  but  thus — howe'er  he  seem  to  carry  it 
While  you  were  present,  I  do  find  him  desperate. 

Jul.  How! 

Car.  Nay,  I  speak  no  conjecture ; 
I  have  more  intelligence  than  you  imagine. 
You  are  his  sister, 
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And  Datiire  binds  you  to  affect  his  safetv. 
By  some  convenient  messenger  send  for  him  ; 
But,  as  you  love  his  life,  do  not  delay  it : 
Alas,  1  shall  be  sorry  any  gentleman 
Should,  for  my  sake,  take  any  desperate  course. 

Jul.  But  are  you  serious  ? 

Car.  Perhaps  good  couoael 
Applied  wlirle  his  despair  is  green,  may  cure  bim, 
If  not— 

Jul.  You  make  me  wonder. 

Car.  I  know  the  inconsiderate  wiU  blame 
Me  for  his  death  ;  I  shall  be  rail'd  u|>on, 
And  have  a  thousand  cruelties  thrown  on  me  ; 
But  would  you  have  me  promise  love,  and  flatter 

him? 
I  would  do  much  to  save  his  life :  I  could 
Shew  you  a  paper  that  would  make  you  bleed 
To  see  his  resolution,  and  what 
Strange  and  unimitable  ways  he  has 
Vow'd  to  pursue  ;  I  tremble  to  think  on  'em. 
There's  not  a  puuishment  in  fiction, 
(And  poels  write  enough  of  bell,  if  you 
Have  read  their  story,)  but  he'll  try  the  worst. 
Were  it  not  that  1  fear  him  every  minute, 
And  that  all  haste  were  requisite  to  save  him, 
You  should  peruse  his  letter. 

Jul.  Letter !  Since 
We  saw  him? 

Car.  Since  ;  I  must  confess,  I  wonder'd, 
But  you  in  this  shall  see  I  have  no  malice. 
I  pray  send  for  him  ;  as  I  am  a  gentlewoman, 
I  have  pure  intention  to  preserve  his  life  ; 
And  'cause  1  see  the  truth  of  his  atfliction, 
Which  may  be  your's,  or  mine,  or  any  body's, 
Whose  passions  are  neglected,  I  will  try 
My  best  skill  to  reduce'  him.  Here's  master  Trier. 
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Re-enter  Trier. 

He  now  depends  upon  jtour  charity  ; 

Send  for  hira,  by  the  love  you  bear  a  brother. 

Tri.  Will  you  not  chide  ray  want  of  manners, 
gentlewomen, 
To  interrupt  your  dialogue? 

Jut.  We  have  done,  sir. 

Car.  I  shall  be  still  your  servant. 

Jul.  Here's  a  riddle! 
But  I  will  do't.— 
Shall  I  presume  upon  you  for  a  favour  1 

Re-enter  lorWEonviLE. 

Tri.   You  shall  impose  on  me  a  greater  trouble 
My  lord ! 

Jul.  Your  ear.  [  Whispers  Trier. 

Lord  B.  We  miss  you  above,  lady. 
Jul.  My  lord,  1  wait  upon  you  ;  I  beseech 
Your  pardon  but  a  minute. — Will  yon  do  this? 
It  is  an  othce  he  may  thank  you  for, 
Beside  my  acknowledgment. 

Tri.  Yes,  I'll  go,— 
And  yet  I  do  not  like  to  be  sent  olF, 
This  is  the  second  time.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Jul.  Now  I  am  for  your  lordship.     What's  your 

pleasure  ? 
Lord  B,  I  would  be  your  echo,  lady,  and  returo 
Your  last  word — pleasure. 
Jul.  May  you  never  want  it ! 
Lord  B.  This  will  not  serve  my  turn. 
Jul.  What,  my  lord? 

Lonl  B.  This  is  the  charity  of  some  rich  men, 
That,  passing  by  some  monument  that  stoops 
With  age,  whose  ruins  plead  for  a  repair. 
Pity  the  fall  of  such  a  goodly  pile, 


But  will  not  spare  from  their  siiperHuous  wealth, 
To  be  the  beneTactor, 

Jul.  I  acknowledge 
That  cmptv  wishes  are  their  shame,  that  have 
Ability  to  do  a  noble  work, 
And  fly  the  action. 

Lord  B.  Come,  you  may  apply  it, 
I  %vouId  not  have  you  a  gentlewoman  of  your  won! 
Alone,   they're  deeds  that  crown  all ;    what  you 

wish  me. 
Is  in  yoiir  own  ability  to  give  ; 
You  understand  me :  will  you  at  length  consent 
To  multiply?  we'll  'point  a  place  and  time, 
And  all  tlie  world  shall  envy  us. 

Jul.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Ji.  Lord  me  no  lords ;  shall  we  join  lips 
npon't  ? 
Why  do  you  look  as  you  still  wondered  at  mel 
Do  I  not  make  a  reasonable  motion? 
Is't  only  in  myself?  shall  not  you  share 
r  the  delight?  or  do  I  appear  a  monster 
'Bove  all  mankind,  you  slum  my  embraces  thus? 
There  be  some  ladies  in  the  world  have  drawn 
Cuts  for  me ;    f  have  been  talk'd  on  and  com- 
mended, 
Howe'cr  you  please  to  value  me. 

Jul.  Did  they 
See  you  thus  perfectly  ? 

Lord  B.  Not  always  ;  'twas 
Sometimes  a  little  darker,  when  they  prais'd  me. 
I  have  the  same  activity. 

Jul.  You  are 
Something — I  would  not  uame,  my  lord. 

Lord  B.  And  yet  you  do ;   you  call  me  lord, 
that's  something, 
And  you  consider  all  men  are  not  bom  tot. 

*  ihall  me  join  lips  upon't  ^     The  old  copy  reads,  "  Shall  we 

enjoy  lips." 
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Jul.    'Twere  better  not  to  have  been  born  to 
lionours, 
Than  forfeit  tliem  eo  poorly;  he  is  truly 
Noble,  and  [then]  best  justifies  his  blood, 
When  he  can  number  the  descents  of  virtue. 

Lord  B.  You'll  not  degrade  roe? 

Jul.  "fis  not  in  my  power, 
Or  will,  my  lord,  and  yet  you  press  me  strangely. 
Ab  you  are  a  person,  separate  and  distinct, 
By  your  hii;h  blood,  above  me  and  my  fortunes. 
Thus  low  I  bend ;  you  have  no  noble  title 
Which  I  not  bow  to,  they  are  characters 
Which  we  should  read  at  distance,  and  there  is 
Not  one  that  shall  with  more  devotion 
And  honour  of  your  birth,  express  her  service : 
It  is  my  duty,  where  the  king  has  seal'd 
His  favours,  I  should  shew  humility. 
My  best  obedience,  to  Lis  act. 

Lord  B.  So  should 
All  handsome  women,  that  will  be  good  subjects, 

Jul.  But  if  to  all  those  honourable  names, 
That  mark'd  you  for  the  people's  reverence, 
In  such  a  vicious  age,  you  dare  rise  up 
Example  too  of  goodness,  they  which  teach 
Their  knees  a  complement,  will  give  their  heart; 
And  I  among  the  number  of  the  humhlest, 
Most  proud    to  serve  your  lordship,   and  wouUI 

refuse 
No  office  or  command,  that  should  engage  me 
To  any  noble  trial ;  this  addition 
Of  virtue  is  above  all  shine  of  state. 
And  will  draw  more  admirers  :  bnt  I  must 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  sir,  unless  you  prove 
A  friend  to  virtue,  were  your  honour  centupled, 
Could  you  pile  titles  till  you  reach  the  cloudi, 
Were  every  petty  manor  you  possess 
A  kingdom,  and  the  blood  of  many  princes 
Unitea  in  vour  veine,  with  these  hah  you 
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A  person  that  had  more  attraction 
Than  poesy  can  furnish,  love  vvithal, 
Vet  I,  I  in  such  infinite  distance,  am 
As  much  above  you  in  my  inDoceoce. 

Lord  B.  This  becomes  not. 

JuL  'Tis  the  first  liberly 
I  ever  took  to  speak  myself;  I  have 
Been  bold  in  the  comparison,  but  find  not 
Wherein  I  have  wrong'd  virtue,  pleading  for  it- 

Lord  B.  Huw  long  will  you  continue  thus? 

Jul.  I  u'ish 
To  have  my  last  hour  witness  of  these  thoughts  ; 
And  I  will  hope,  before  that  time,  to  hear 
Your  lordship  of  another  mind. 

Lord  B.  1  know  not, 
'Tis  time  enough  to  think  o'  that  hereafter  : 
I'll  be  a  convertite  within  these  two  days, 
Upon  condition  you  and  I  may  have 
One  bout  tu  night;  nobody  hears. 

Jul.  Alas! 
You  plunge  too  far,  and  are  within  thia  minute, 
Further  from  heaven  than  ever. 

Lord  B.  I  may  live  to 
Requite  the  courtesy. 

Jul.   Live,  ray  lord,  to  be 
Your  country's  honour  and  support,  and  think  not 
Of  these  poor  dreams. 

LordB.  I  find  not 
Desire  to  sleep  ; — an  I  were  abed  with  you — 

Jul.  'Tis  not  improbable,  my  lord,  but  you. 
May  live  to  be  an  old  man,  and  till  up 
A  seat  among  the  grave  nobility ; 
When  your  cold  blood  shall  starve  your  wanton 

thoughts, 
And  your  slow  pulse  beat  like  your  body's  knell, 
When  time  hath  snow'd  upon  your  hair,  oh  thea 
Will  it  be  any  comfort  to  remember 
The  sins  of  your  wild  youth  1  how  many  wives. 
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Or  virgins  yoii  have  dishoiiour'd  1  in  their  number, 

Would  anj  memory  of  me  (should  I 

Be  sinful  to  consentj)  not  fetch  a  tear 

From  you,  perhaps  a  sigh,  to  break  your  heart? 

Will  you  not  wish  then  you  had  never  mix'd 

With  atheists,  and  those    men  whose  wits   are 

vented 
In  oaths  and  blasphemy,  (now  the  pride  of  gentle- 

men,) 
That  strike  at  heaven, and  make  agame  ofthunder? 

Lord  B.  If  this  be  true,  what  a  wretched  thing 
should  I 
Appear  now,  if  I  were  any  thing  but  a  lord  ? 
I  do  not  like  myself.—  [^nrfe. 

Give  me  thy  hand  ;  since  there's  no  remedy, 
Be  honest! — there's  no  harm  in  this,  I  hope. 
I  will  not  teli  thee  all  my  mind  at  once  ; 
If  I  do  turn  Carthusian,  and  renounce 
Flesh  upon  this,  the  devil  is  like  to  have 
The  worst  on't.    But  I  am  expected.  [^Extt. 

Jul.  My  lord,  I'll  follow  you. — 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Trier. 

Brother,  welcome ! — 

Sir,  we  are  both  obliged  to  you. 

A  friend  of  your's  desires  some  private  conference. 

Fair.  With  me ! 

Jw/.  He  does  not  look  so  desperate. —     [^AsiUe. 
How  do  you,  brother? 

Fair.  Well :— dost  not  see  me? — 

Jul.  I'll  come  to  you  presently.  lExit 

Fair.  What's  the  meaning? 

Tri.  Nay,  I  know  not; 
She  is  full  of  mysteries  of  late. 
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Re-enter  Juuetta  mtlt  Carol. 


Slie's  here 


Jul. 


agam 
Brother,  1 


there  is  some  trick  in  it. 
sent  for  YOU,  and  I  think 'iwai 


Pray  bearken  to  this  geollcwoaiaD,  she  will 
Give  you  good  counsel. — You  and  I  withdraw,  sir. 
Tri    Whither  you  please.  [Exeunt  Jul.  and  Dri. 
Car.  You  are  a  strange  gentleman  ; 
Alas  !  what  do  you  mean  1  is  it  because 
I  have  dealt  justly  with  you,  without  (lall£ry 
Told  yon  my  heart,  you'll  take  these  wicked  coursest 
But  I  am  loath  to  chide,  yet  1  must  tell  yon. 
You  are  to  blame  ;  alas  !  yon  know  atlection 
Is  not  to  be  compcll'd  ;  I  have  been  as  kind 
To  you  as  other  men,  nay,  I  still  thought 
A  little  better  of  you,  and  will  you 
Give  Buch  exnmnle  to  the  rest? 
Because,  forsooth,  I  do  not  love  you,  will  you 
Be  desperate  ? 

Fair.  Will  I  be  desperate  J 
Car,   'Twere  a  fine  credit  for  you,  but  perhaps 
You'll  go  to  hell  to  be  reveng'd  on  me, 
And  teach  the  other  gentlemen  to  follow  you, 
That  men  may  say,  'twas  long  of  me,  and  rail  at 
My  unkindness  ;  is  this  all  your  Christianity  1 
Or  could  you  not  prosecute  your  impious  purpose, 
But  you  must  send  me  word  on't,  and  perplex 
My  conscience  with  your  devilish  devices? 
Is  this  a  letter  to  be  seut  a  miatress  1 

Fair.  I  send  a  letter  '!         [Gives  kim  the  tetter. 
Car.  You  were  beiit  deny  your  hand. 
Fair.  MyDamcsubacrib'd!  who  has  done  this? — 
{Head4. 
Rivers  of  hell,  I  come;  Charon,  thy  oar 
Is  fuedkes,  I  will  swim  unto  the  shore, 
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And  bea  of  Pluto  j  and  of  Proserpine  ^ 
That  all  the  damned  torments  may  be  mine  ; 
With  Tantalus  TU  stand  up  to  the  chin 
In  waves  ;  upon  Ixian^s  wheel  I'll  spin 
The  sisters  thread  ;  quail  Cerberus  with  my  groan ^ 
And  take  no  physic  for  the  rolling  stone : 
FU  drown  myself  a  hundred  times  a  day — 
Car.  There  be  short  days  in  hell. 
Fair.  And  burn  myself  as  oflen^  if  you  say 
The  word. — 

Car.  Alas  !  not  I. 
Fair.  And  if  I  ever  chance  to  come 
Within  the  confines  of  Elysium^ 
The  amazed  ghosts  shall  be  aghast  to  see^ 
How  J  will  hang  myself  on  every  tree^ 

Your^Sf  till  his  neck  be  broke,  Fairfield. 
Here's  a  strange  resolution ! 

Car.  Is  it  not? 
Whither  is  fled  your  piety  ?  but,  sir> 
I  have  no  meaning  to  exasperate 
Thoughts  that  oppose  your  safety,  and  to  shew 
I  have  compassion,  and  delight  in  no 
Man's  ruin,  I  will  frame  myself  to  love  you. 
Fair.  Will  you  ?  why,  thank  you. 
Car.  Here's  mv  hand,  I  will ; 
Be  comforted  ;  I  have  a  stronger  faith. 

jphtr.  I  see  then  you  have  charity  for  a  need. 
Car.  rU  lose  ray  humour  to  preserve  a  life* 
You  might  have  met  with  some  hard-hearted  m^- 

tress, 
That  would  have  suffer'd  you  to  hang  or  drown 
Yourself. 

Fair.  I  might  indeed. 
Car.  And  carried  news 
To  the  distres^d  ghosts  ;  but  I  am  merciful : 
But  do  not  you  mistake  me,  for  I  do  not 
This  out  of  any  extraordinary 
Former  good  will,  only  to  save  your  life. 


sx. 


[Acty. 


There  be  so  many  beams  convenient, 
And  you  may  slip  out  of  the  world  before 
Wc  are  aware ;  beside,  you  dwell  too  near 
The  river  ;  if  vou  should  be  melancholy, 
After  some  tides,  you  would  come  in,  and  be 
More  lalk'd  off  than  the   pilchards ;    bnt  I  have 

done. 
You  shall  not  go  to  hell  for  me  :  I  now 
Am  very  serious,  and  if  you  please 
To  think  well  of  me,  instantly  we'll  marry  ; 
I'll  see  how  I  can  love  you  afterward. 
Shall  we  to  the  priest  ? 

Fair.  By  your  good  favour,  no  ; 
1  am  in  no  such  tune. 

Car.  You  do  suspect 
]  jeer  slill :  by  my  truth,  I  am  in  earnest. 

Fair.  To  save  my  life,  you  are  content  to  many" 

me? 
Car.  Yes. 
Fair.    To    save   thy  life,   I'll   not    be    troubled 

with  thee. 
Car.  Howl 

fair.  No,  madam  jeer-all,  I  am  now  resolv'd  : 
Talk,  and  talk  out  thy  heart,  I  will  not  lose 
Myself  a  scruple  ;  have  you  no  more  letters? 
They're  pretty  mirth ;  would  I  knew  who  subscrib'd 
My  name  !  I  am  so  far  from  hanging  of  myself. 
That  I  will  live  yet  to  be  thy  tormenter. 
Virtue,  I  thank  thee  for't !  and  for  the  more 
Security,  I'll  never  doat  again  ; 
Nor  marry,  nor  endure  the  imaginalion 
Of  your  frail  sex  :  this  very  night  I  will 
Be  fitted  for  you  all  ;  I'll  geld  myself, 
'Tis  something  less  than  hanging  ;  and  when  f 
Have  carv'd  away  all  my  concupiscence. 
Observe  but  how  I'll  triumph  ;  nay,  I'll  do  it. 
An  there  were  no  more  men  in  the  world.   \_Ooing. 
Car.  Sir,  sir !  as  you  love  goodness, — 
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I'll  tell  you  all ;  first  hear  me,  and  then  execute  ; 
You  will  not  be  so  foolish  ;  I  do  love  you. 

Fair.  I  hope  so,  that  I  may  revenge  thy  peevish- 
ness. 

Car.  My  heart  is  full,  and  modesty  forbids 
I  should  use  many  words  ;  I  see  my  folly. 
You  may  be  just,  and  use  me  with  like  cruelty, 
But  if  you  do,  I  can  instruct  myself, 
And  be  as  miserable  in  deed  as  I 
Made  you  in  supposition  :  my  thoughts 
Point  on  no  sensuality ;  remit 
What's  past,  and  I  will  meet  your  best  affection. 
I  know  you  love  me  still ;  do  not  refuse  me. 
If  I  go  once  more  back,  you  ne'er  recover  me. 

Fair.  I  am  as  ticklish. 

Car.  Then  let's  clap  it  up  wisely. 
While  we  are  both  i'  the  humour ;  I  do  find 
A  grudging,  and  your  last  words  stick  in  my  sto- 
mach. 
Say,  is't  a  match  ?  speak  quickly,  or  for  ever 
Hereafter  hold  your  peace. 

Fair.  Done! 

Car.  Why,  done ! 

Fair.  Seal  and  deliver. 

Car.  My  hand  and  heart ;  this  shall  suffice  till 
morning. 

Fair.  Each  other's  now  by  conquest^  come  let*s 
to  'em. 
If  ^ou  should  fail  now ! — 

Car.  Hold  me  not  worth  the  hanging.  lExennt. 


Enter  Julietta,  lord  Bonvile,  and  Trier. 


Lord  B.  I  knew  not 
She  was  tliy  mistress,  which  encouraged 
All  my  discourses, 

Tri.  My  lord,  you  have  richly  satisfied  me,  and 
Now  I  dare  write  myself  the  happiest  lover 
Id  all  the  world.     Know,  lady,  1  have  tried  you. 
Jul.  You  have,  it  seems! 
Tri.  And  I  have  found  thee  right 
And  perfect  gold,  nor  will  I  change  thee  for 
A  crown  imperial. 

Jul.  And  1  have  tried  you, 
And  found  you  dross  ;  nor  do  I  love  my  heart 
So  ill,  to  change  it  with  you. 
Tri.  How's  this  ? 

Jul.  Unworthily  you  have  suspected  me, 
And  cherish'd  that  bad  humour,  for  which  know 
You  never  must  have  hope  to  gain  my  love. 
He  that  shall  doubt  my  virtue,  out  of  fancy, 
Merits  ni;f  just  suspicion  and  disdain. 

Lord  B.  Oh 6e, Frank  I  practisejealousysosoODl 
Dititrust  the  truth  of  her  tliou  lov'st!  suspect 
Thy  own  heart  sooner. — What  I  have  said  I  have 
Thy  pardon  for  ;  thou  wert  a  wife  for  him 
Whose  thoughts  were  ne'er  corrupted. 

Tri.  'Twasbut  atrial,  and  may  plead  for  pardon, 
Jul.  1  pray  deny  me  not  that  liberty  : 
I  will  have  proof,  too,  of  the  man  I  choose 
MyhusbaDa;   [and,]  believe  me,  if  men  be 
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At  such  a  loss  of  goodness,  I  will  valae 
Myself,  and  think  no  honour  equal  to 
Remain  a  vii^n. 

7W.  I  have  made  a  trespass, 
Which  if  I  cannot  expiate,  yet  let  me 
Dwell  in  your  charity. 

Jul.  You  shall  not  doubt  that— 


Enter  Fairfield,  mistress  Carol,  Lacy,  and  mis^ 

tress  BONAVBNT. 

Pray,  my  lord,  know  him  for  your  servant. 

Fair.  I  am  much  honoured. 

Lard  B.  You  cannot  but  deserve  more 
By  the  title  of  her  brother. 

Lacy.  Another  couple ! 

Mrs.  B.  Master  Fairfield  and  my  cousin  are  con* 
tracted. 

Car.  'Tis  time,  I  think ;  sister  I'll  shortly  call  you. 

Jul.  I  ever  wish'd  it. 

Fair.  Frank  Trier  is  melancholy. — How  hast 
thou  sped  ? 

Tri.  No,  no,  I  am  very  merry, 

Jul.  Our  banns,  sir,  are  forbidden. 

Fair.  On  what  terms? 

Lacy.  My  lord,  you  meet  but  a  coarse  enter* 
tainment. 
How  chance  the  music  speaks  not?  Shall  we  dance? 

Enter  Venture  and  Rider. 

Vent.  Rivers  qfhelly  I  came  ! 
Rid.— CAaron,  thy  oar 
Is  needless. — Save  you,  gallants ! 
Vent  /  wUl  swknunto  thy  sh^e.    Art  not  thou 
Hero? 
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Car.  But  you  are  not  Leander,  if  you  be 
Not  drown'd  in  the  Hellespont. 

Vent.  I  told  thee  I  would  drown  myself  a  hun- 
dred limes  a  day. 

Car.  Your  letter  did. 

Vent.  Ah  ha ! 

Car.  It  was  a  devilish  good  one. 

Vent.  Then  I  am  come 
To  tickle  the  confines  of  Elysium. — 
My  lord, — 1  invite  you  to  my  wedding,  and  all  this 
good  company. 

Lord  B.  I  am  glaa  your  shoulder  is  recovered ; 
When  is  the  day? 

Vent.  Do  thou  set  the  lime.  ,  , 

Car.    After  to-morrow,  name  it. 
This  gentleman  and  1 

Shall  be  married  in  the  morning,  and  you  know 
We  must  have  a  time  to  dine,  and  dance  to  bed. 

Vent.  Married  ? 

Fair.  Yes,  you  may  be  a  gue^t,  sir,  and  be  wel- 
come. 

Vent.  I  am  bobb'd  again  ! 
I'll  bob  for  no  more  eels  ;  let  her  take  her  course. 

Lacy.  Oh  for  some  willow  garlands  ! 

{Recorders  within. 

Enter  ^Age,  followed  by  Bonavent  in  another  di»- 
guise,u:ith  willow  garlands  in  his  hand. 

Lord  B.  This  is  my  boy;  how  now,  sirrah? 
Page.  My  lord,  I  am  employ "d  in  a  device. 
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Speak,  who  are  tost  on  Cupid's  billows, 
And  receive  the  crown  of  willows, 
This  way,  that  way,  round  about, 
[Bona,  goes  round  the  company  with  the 
garlands. 
Keep  your  heads  from  breaking  out. 

Lacy.  This  is  excellent !  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen, 
You  must  obey  the  ceremony. 

Vent.  He  took  measure  of  my  head. 

Rid.  And  mine. 

Tri.  It  must  be  my  fate  too. 

[^Bona.  puis  a  garland  on  Trier's  head. 
Vent.  Now  we  be  three. 

Bona.  And  if  you  please  to  try,  I  do  not  think 
But  this  would  fit  you  excellently. 

Lacy.  Mine! 
What  does  he  mean  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  prithee,  master  Lacy,  try  for  once ; 
Nay,  he  has  some  conceit. 

Lacy.  For  thy  sake,  I'll  do  any  thing ;  what  now  ? 
[Bona.  puU  a  garland  on  Lucy's  head. 
Bona.  You  are  now  a  mesa  of  willow— gentle- 
men.— 
And  now,  my  lord,  {throws  off  his  disguise.'\ — I'll 
presume  to  bid  you  welcome. 

[Mrs.  B.  takes  Lord  B.  aside. 
Fair.  Is  not  this  the  gentleman  you  made  dan'ce? 
Lacy.  My  new  acquaintance !  where's  thy  beard  ? 
Bona.  I  left  it  at  the  barber's  ;  it  grew  rank, 
And  he  has  reap'd  it. 

Lacy.  Here,  take  thy  toy  ^ain. 

[Takes  off  the  garland. 
Bona.  It  (ihall  not  need. 

LordB.    You  tell  me   wonders,  lady;    is  this 
gentleman 
Your  husband  ? 

Lacy.  Car.  How!  her  husband,  myiord? 


Bona.  Yes,  indeed,  lady;  if  you  please  you  may 
Call  me  your  kinsman  :  seven  year  and  misfortune, 
I  confess,  had  much  disguis'd  me,  but  I  was, 
And  by  degrees  may  prove  again,  her  husband. 

Mrs.  B.  Al^er  a  tedious  absence,  suppos'd  death, 
Arriv'd  to  make  me  happy. 

Vent.  This  is  rare  ! 

Bona.  My  lord,  and  gentlemen, 
You  are  no  less  welcome  than  before. — Master 

Lacy, 
Droop  not. 

Loiii  B.  This  turn  was  above  all  expectatioD, 
And  full  of  wonder;  I  congratulate 
Your  mutual  happiness. 

Vent.  All  of  a  brotherhood  ! 

Lacy.    Master  Bonavent!  on  my  conscieQce  it 
is  he ! 
Did  fortune  owe  me  this  ? 

Car.  A  thousand  welcomes. 

Mra.  B.  Kt|ual  joys  to  thee  and  master  Fairlield. 

Lord  B.  Nay  then,  you  but  obey  the  ceremony. 

Lacy.  1  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  blessing  ;  lake 
her, 
And  with  an  honest  heart  I  wish  you  ioys. 
Welcome  to  life  again  !    1  see  a  providence 
In  this,  and  I  obey  it. 

Vent.  In  such  good  company 'twould  never  grieve 
A  ftian  to  wear  the  willow. 

Bona.  You  have  but  chang'd 
Yoar  host,  whose  heart  proclaims  a  general  wel- 
come. 

Mra.  B.  He  was  discovered  to  me  in  the  Park, 
Though  [  conceal'd  it. 

Bona,  Every  circumstance 
Of  my  absence,  after  supper  we'll  discourse  of. 
I  will  not  doubt  your  lordship  means  to  honour  us. 

Lords.  I'll  be  your  guest,  and  drinks  jovial 
health 
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To  your  new  marriage,  and  the  joys  of  your 
Expected  bride ;  hereafter  you  may  do 
As  much  for  me. — ^Fair  lady,  will  you  write 
Me  in  your  thoughts?  if  I  desire  to  be 
A  servant  to  your  virtue,  will  you  not 
Frown  on  me  then  ? 

JuL  Never  in  noble  ways ; 
No  virgin  shall  more  honour  you. 

Lord  B.  By  thy  cure 
I  am  now  myself,  yet  dare  call  nothing  mine, 
Till  I  be  perfect  blest  in  being  thine.         [Exeunt 
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